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HEN a Minneapolis or St. Anthony lum- 

berman contemplates a business visit to 
the pine regions of Northern Minnesota he ex- 
presses his intention by saying that he is “‘ going 
up river.” The appropriateness of such lan- 
guage is apparent enough when we learn that 
the portions of country referred to lie on the 
Upper Mississippi and its tributaries. One of 
the most important of these tributaries, espe- 
cially in connection with the pineries of which 
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IN THE PINE FORESTS. 


we speak, is Rum River; and thus, when one of 
the lords of the Minneapolis lumber-mills invited 
me, in the early part of March, 1867, to go with 
him “‘ up river,” I knew at once that it signified 
a journey to the lumber-camps on one of the 
above streams, a hundred miles or more from 
home, and well into those forests which stretch 
their unbroken solitudes far toward the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay. I was more than willing to 


| accept the invitation, for I had long cherished a 
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desire to see those famous forests, to go over Our horses stopped, after two or three hours 
the old Indian hunting-grounds, and, not the | of smart trotting, before a small frame building 
ieast of all, to snuff the pure native odor of fresh- which, by a rude sign that hung from a still rude, 
ly-cut pine logs. pole, sarmounted by a martin-box, we learned 

This time “up river” meant up Rum River, | was the American House. The few houses seat 
a stream which joins the Mississippi on the | tered about constituted the village of Princeton, 
east, at Anoka, eighteen miles above St. An- jan unpretending, honest-looking place, and but- 
thony Falls. How or when it received its anti- toned on to the dark skirts of the big woods. A 


temperance name is not known, at least to the 
writer, but, like most of certain beverages com- 


mon nowadays, it contains more water than | 


rum—and the more water the better in both 
casésy. Itis a singular coincidence that either 


the» itself or one of its principal branches | 


has it# source in Sugar Lake. 

“Although the place of our destination lay 
near the sources. of Rum River, we found it 
more convenient to go by rail some twelve miles 
above the junction of this river with the Missis- 


sippi to Elk River, and thence across by a short- | 


er route. Our friend had taken the precaution 
to send up on the previous day his own sleigh 


and horses, which were nearly ready for us as | 


|man appeared at the door of the hotel in his 
| shirt-sleeves, and with his gray head uncovered. 
whom my friend addressed as ‘*‘ Brother Go| 
den,” and invited us in. We complied readily. 
for I, at least, was a good deal chilled, ‘Ty 
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that afternoon whetted to an uncommon shar 

ness, pierced even my extra garments, making 
me sigh for some hospitable fire. ‘‘ Brother 
Golden” appreciated our want, With true land. 
lordly cheer he filled the long, high stove, which 
stood knee-deep in a box of sand, with dry wood, 
and, as the flames roared their welcome to the 
shivering travelers from ‘ down river,” he made 
many inquiries, the last of which was, “ Hay: 


we alighted, about twelve o'clock, from the cars. | you brought me a paper?” My friend, remem- 
Taking @ hurried dinner at the very unpreten- | bering our good-natured landlord’s fondness fi 
tions Elk River Hotel, we prepared for a trip | the latest news, and also that Uncle Sam can 
of twenty miles or more over the prairie, and in hardly afford to. send a mail-coach so near th: 

an atmosphere that wag driving the mercury big woods every day, had filled his pockets with 
below zero. We toasted the bottoms of our | St. Paul and Minneapolis dailies, which the oj\ 
beots, strapped on our cloth overshoes, slipped | man accepted, and commenced devouring with 
into Our beaver coats (my friend added a wolf- | a singular relish. 

rebe)y wrapped our shoulders with shawls, pulled | As soon as the frost was thoroughly melte: 

our caps down over our ears, then, jumping into out of us we donned our outer garments agai 

the sleigh, and covering our limbs with a well- | and started on. Leaving the village, we im 

lined buffalo-skin, started off, feeling as though | mediately crossed the ‘‘ West Branch” (of Rum 
we could safely defy the blasts of Spitzbergen. | River), and then struck into the woods, my 
Géorge and Kate, our noble steeds, dashed on! friend remarking that we should see no mor 
at a splendid rate. The latter animal was once | signs of civilization, except in the lumber-camps. 
a rebel, or probably was, as she was owned by | until our return. 

one. She was captured by a distinguished Fed- | Until a comparatively recent period the vast 
eral officer, near the close of the late war, and | forest before us had remained undisturbed, sav: 
brought North ; instead of returning to champ | by the savage tribes who were here when Co- 
the Southern bit again she remained to obey | lumbus discovered America, and who still lin- 
the reconstructive reins of her Minneapolis | ger around the old trails, reluctant to give them 
owner, who provides her with plenty of loyal | over to the devouring march of the white man. 
hay and oats, and who is as proud of her as| A few years ago several enterprising citizens 
though she had her birth in sight of Bunker | of Maine found out by some means that ex- 
Hill. She trotted so handsomely and seemed | tensive tracts of pine lands were hid away here, 
such a willing beast that I soon forgot her Con-| and thus, aided by the knowledge they had 
federate tricks, and would gladly have recom- gained in connection with the lumber business 
mended her for anconditional pardon. The | in their native State, they hastened to purchas¢ 
former animal was not as young and smooth- | these lands, content to wait until the increasing 
limbed as his chestnut-colored companion, but he | population of Iowa, Southern Minnesota, and 
stroye hard to keep an even whiffletree. Both | other portions of the Mississippi Valley should, 
appeared to feel an extra exhilaration from | by their almost limitless demand for building 
the frosty air, for they shot along the beat-| material, demonstrate the wisdom of such a 
en snow-path with such astonishing swiftness | business course. Saw-mills were soon erected 
that our movement might almost have been | on the St. Croix, at St. Anthony Falls, Minne- 
compared to a railroad train, the smoke of my | apolis, and other points ; the lumber trade in- 
friend's cigar, ascending in glorious white clouds, | ereased from year to year, until at last it has 
making the figure more complete. We rode grown into an importance which few can realize 
over a wild, undulating tract of country, broken | who have not made a personal inspection. It 
by a few scattering oaks, and here and there a/| addition to the Minnesota pineries we need not 
bold knoll or narrow ridge, but showing few | mention those of Michigan and Wisconsin. Be- 
houses. We saw not more than three or four ginning at well-known points in the latter States, 
dwellings in a distance of fifteen miles. the pine regions stretch along the Chippewa 
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LOGGERS’ CAMP. 


ind St. Croix, the shores of Lake Superior, and 
icross to the Mississippi below and above St. 
Cloud. Altogether they form perhaps the most 
extensive pine forests in North America. They 
have already become the sources of fabulous 
wealth, and afford a theatre for the lumber busi- 
ness excelling any thing ever witnessed in Maine 
x New Branswick. To say nothing of how far 
Chicago outstrips Bangor as a lumber mart, it 
may be observed that the scenes once witnessed 
on the banks of the Penobscot, Kennebec, An- 
droscoggin, Saco, and Passamaquoddy, and in 
the palmiest days of these rivers, have been 
transferred to the Mississippi, Chippewa, St. 
Croix, and Rum River. The saw-mills at 
Minneapolis and St. Anthony turn out annually 
over one hundred millions of feet of boards, and 
are pushing the figures higher and higher ev- 
ery year ; and thus the same process which has | 


scared the elk, and moose, and beaver, and 
their elder brother, the Indian, away from their 
Eastern haunts, is already far advanced in the 
West. 

Impressed with all of the above facts—re- 
membering how brief a period had elapsed since 
silence held undisputed sway in the unpeopled 
shades before us, since a journey here seemed 
more impossible to accomplish than a trip to 
Kane’s Open Sea does now, since I put my ten- 
year-old finger down on the map at a point called 
St. Anthony Falls and thought it far enough 
away to be included in the dimmest regions of 
romance, and yet, that peoples from the other 
side of the Atlantic had already found this spot, 
yea, were coming in annual thousands and se- 
lecting homes hundreds of miles still nearer the 
setting sun—that an army of sturdy emigrants 
from beyond the Baltic Sea, from the foot of 


demolished the forests of Maine, which has | the Alps, and from the land of Erin, were wait- 
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ing here, with axes in hand, to hew down all | 
these forests—remembering all this, the feel- | 
ings which crept over me as we left the open | 
prairie and plunged into the dark thick wilder- 
ness were strange and startling enough. And 
our imagination at this moment was rendered 
more intense because the night was coming on, 
and because we were riding under the first pine- 
trees we had seen, whose leafy tops, swept by a 
strong northwest wind, struck up a doleful mu- 
sic. We fancied that the continual jingle of 
Kate’s girdle of bells, the frosty murmur of the 
sleigh-runners, and the occasional striking of 
the outer ends of the whiffletrees against some 
trunk or bush that crowded too near the road, 
must awaken unwelcome echoes in the dusky 
depths about us, and that the lingering ghost 
of some Dakota savage might possibly start up 
and defy our further intrusion upon his old 
hunting-grounds. 

After a couple of hours’ ride we came to a 
fork in the road, and, for the first time, my 
friend was in doubt which way to go. He 
stopped his horses, and we held a council. We 
looked about for a finger-board, but found none. 
One road we knew led to Tidd’s Camp—the 
camp we were in search of—and the other to 
somebody’s else camp. The full moon peered 
out from a rift in the clouds, and sprinkled its 
beams down through the oaks, poplars, and 
pines, but not a ray of light penetrated our 
doubts. The trees seemed to say, with pro- 
voking indifference, as we looked up at them 
inquiringly, ‘‘ We know how to stand here and 


grow; we know how and when to open our 
buds and shed our leaves, and which way to 
fall when we get old and rotten, or when the 
woodmen cut us down; but we do not know 


the way to Tidd’s Camp.” George and Kate 
threw their ears backward and forward, looked 
up one road, then up the other, and finally, turn- 
ing their heads round at us, apparently confess- 
ed that their horse sense was as much puzzled 
as our human sense ; that although they would 
obey the reins and go either way, they would 
rather not. take the responsibility of offering ad- 
vice... The manner, however, in. which they 
champed their bits and pawed the snow show- 
ed that they were getting impatient for a de- 
cision. We, too, desired to have the matter 
settled, for we began to ache with cold, and felt 
a pressing need of shelter. Our horses, in the 
mean time, had moved about half their length 
toward the right, and for this reason, as much 
as any, we concluded to take,that direction, and 
started on. We had gone only two or three 
miles before we learned our mistake—that the 
right road was the wrong road, or again, that 
the right road was the /eft road. We. turned 
about, went back to the fork, took the left road, 
and in half an hour came to a small circular 
opening, containing in its centre a clump of log- 
buildings, which we at once pronounced to be 
Tidd’s Camp. A column of smoke with fre- 
quent sparks of fire pointed out the location of 





the lodgers’ building, and driving up before it, 


as we would have done before a country hotel, 
my friend cried ‘‘ Whoa!” in a tone which he 
evidently intended the lodgers should hear as 
well as the horses. Immediately a small doo; 
was partially opened, its wooden hinges creak 

ing with frost, when a man in a brown woolen 
shirt thrust out his bushy head and exclaimed. 
**Hallo!” My friend answered with a “ Hallo! 

This salutatory term, as used by the first speak- 
er, meant, when fully interpreted, “I am one of 
the lodgers in Tidd’s Camp; who are you? 

As used by the second speaker it meant, “| 
am one of the owners of these pine forests, ani 
have come up to see how my loggers are get- 
ting on.” The man in the door and the man 
in the sleigh understfod each other at once, and 
while the former put on his hat and came out 
to take charge of the horses, the latter and | 
went into the camp. Many of the sights which 
met my eyes on entering were novel enough to 
one unacquainted with life in the pineries. The 
thing I was most glad to see just then was the 
huge fire in the centre of the camp, consum- 
ing a great pile of logs, and sending its smoke 
through a large, square wooden chimney. | 
stood before the hot, roaring flames, turned my- 
self about, melting first one side, then the oth 
er, and in the mean time took frequent surveys 
of the apartment. 

The camp was about thirty feet long and 
twenty feet wide. Its ends and sides were 
constructed of pine logs, notched at the ends, 
to enable them to lie closely, and chinked wit) 
moss; the roof was made of pine splints, 
thatched with mud, grass, etc. A small pro 
jection at the end opposite the door, with a 
stove and pantry in it, was used as a cook 
room. Across the same end, next to the cook- 
room, but without any partition, was a long 
space containing a rough table, hewed from a 
pine log, set apart for the dining-room. Th: 
beds, or rather bed, for there was no division in 
either the under or upper portion, was stretched 
along on two sides of the fire, and so arranged 
that the sleepers’ heads nearly touched the oppo- 
site walls. I had heard the saying, “ thick as 
three in a bed,” but here it was literally as thick 
asadozeninabed. At the foot of the bed, be- 
tween the lodgers’ feet and the fire, was a long, 
flat beam, called the ‘‘ Deacon’s Seat.” This 
Deacon’s Seat is one of the representative places 
inalumberman’s camp. It is a synonym fora 
variety of scenes and memories. It is here 
that the logmen mount themselves in the 
morning, after crawling from their bed of pine 
boughs; here they sit and dress their feet, anc 
from here they drop off to their rest at night ; 
here they arrange themselves in a jolly row be- 
fore the blazing fire, to make the long winter 
evenings merry with their stories and jokes; 
here the visitor at the camp is invited to sit 
and rest himself; here the men make their 
bargains with the ‘ boss,” and receive their 
pay; from this spot the logmen take theit 
leave in the spring. And thus the Deacon's 
Seat is associated with the whole interior life 





if the camp, and is the magic word by which 
in after years one logman reminds another of 
the events which transpired around the log-fire 
in the distant pine woods. 

The loggers had all retired except the cook 
and two or three others ; but none of them were 
sleep. Their long row of heads under the 

w, slanting roof almost startled me, for each 
air of eyes, reflecting the flames that shot up 
yom the middle of the camp, glared at me like 
o many balls of fire. The men wa*ched my 
otary motions before the burning logs as though 
they thought I might be a piece of meat, and 
vas trying to roast myself. They lay on their 
sides, all facing one way, and packed as closely 
isa bundle of spoons. If one turned, all turned. 
Now and then some restless wit among them 
vould effect a joke, and I could hear the laugh 
oll round the whole camp, gathering extra 
orce at those points where it found the deep- 
‘st appreciation. Now and then one whose 
supper of salt pork and beans had left his mouth 
arched would crawl out of his place, go straight 
to a barrel in the corner of the camp, pour a 
lipper of ice-water down his throat, then re- 
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turn, and after wedging himself in bed again, 
would shut his eyes, as if ready now to be taken 
in charge by the fair, gentle goddess who alike 
bends over the pillow of pine boughs in a lum- 
berman’s camp and the downy couch of a king. 
I could imagine only two things to prevent per- 
fect sleep—a too hearty supper and too little 
space for the body. The arrangement for ven- 
tilation was ample. No ‘‘ modern house with 
modern conveniences” I ever saw can equal a 
logger’s camp in this respect. The big, square, 
open chimney, aided by a constant fire under- 
neath, keeps up an immense draught, and ren- 
ders the air as pure as the outdoor atmosphere 
itself. I recommend such a place as a hospital 
for consumptives. Oh ye pulmonary sufferers, 
throw away your bottles of quackery, your 
“Cod Liver Oil,” etc., and spend a winter 
with the happy logmen in a camp; try 
of pine boughs. 

After a half hour or so the cook, a tall, 
dark-haired, rather intelligent-looking French- 
man, announced that our supper was ready. 
We took our seats on a rude bench, and at a 
table which never came from a cabinet shop 
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and never saw a table-cloth, but which had. on | 
it now a dish of smoking-hot beans, two tin 
basins of warm tea, some excellent raised bis- 
cuits, ete. There was no milk for the tea, and 
no butter for the biscuits, but the long, cold ride 
had sharpened our appetites so much that ex- 
tras were not needed to give what was before 
us the desired relish. As we drank our tea 
and ate heartily of the pork and beans my 
friend described to me the process of cooking 
the latter. Pointing to a spot at the end of 
the log-fire and near us, he showed me a huge 
iron pot filled with beans and covered tightly, 
and which is buried every night in the hot 
ashes, where the cooking operation goes on, 
and during the hours in which*the consumers 


of these staple edibles are snoring off the effects | 


of yesterday’s meals. Good judges say that 
this manner of preparing beans for the table is 
much superior to any other. I am ready to 
testify to the excellent quality of those I ate— 
a little too rich they were for my dyspeptic 
stomach—at least they were somewhat too 
highly seasoned with pork fat. But a lumber- 
man’s stomach ean digest three meals a day of 
them, fat and all, and without fear of the night- 
mare. Nothing can swing an axe, or move a 
saw, or roll logs, like baked beans. No logger 
who has free access to that iron pot in the ash- 
es complains of exhaustion. A Connecticut 
preacher, in the olden times, tried to compute 
the number of bushels of baked beans he had 
preached to on Sunday during a ministry of 
forty years. I wonder how many bushels are 
carried into the pineries every winter! 


7 rs ox 


we 


NOONING. 


Our repast being ended, we began to thinl 
of retiring; but where shall we sleep? we ask 
ed ourselves dubiously. There were two bed 
only, and these were full. The problem wa 
solved when our cook had laid down a buffalo 
robe on the uneven floor and asked us to stretc] 
ourselves there. With another buffalo-robe fo: 
| our covering, and with our shawls folded fo 
| pillows, the prospect for a good night’s res 
was quite encouraging. My friend took the 
| side next the fire, where his danger of bein 
| burned was about equal to mine of being 
frozen; but neither of us suffered much, If | 
| dreamed of any thing, it must have been of 
| stockings, socks, and moccasins, as not les 
| than a hundred pairs of these pedal covering 
were hanging against the roof, partially over the 
fire, and exactly in range of my eyes as I had 
fixed myself for sleep ; and being a little nervy 
ous from my long ride and late supper, I wa 
| obliged to lie awake an hour or more and stud) 
| this singular sight. Calling my friend's atten 
| tion to the matter, I asked if we were not in : 
stocking-factery or a moccasin-store instead of 
a lumberman’s forest-house. He replied tha 
‘* the loggers are obliged to take good care ot 
their feet; that one of them often wears thre 
| or four pairs of socks, with a pair of moccasin 
| over them; that the moccasins, because the) 
| give the feet more freedom, rendering them les 
| liable to freeze, are generally preferred to coars« 
| leather boots. Those you see hanging ther« 
| will disappear in the ntorning, because they wil 
| all be pulled on to their owners’ feet and walk 
led off into the woods. To-morrow night the 





will be hung up in the same places to dry again; 
ilthough, as the snow in this northern latitude 
3 generally very dry, they seldom get wet 


much.” I listened to my friend’s explanation 


with deep interest, suggesting to myself that if | 
il] persons would take as much pains to protect | 


their feet against cold and wet, consumption 
would be cheated of a majority of its victims. 

A feeling of drowsiness seized me at last, 
ind as the camp was still, save the occasional 
snoring of the loggers and the falling of a fire- 
brand now and then, the hundred pairs of 
stockings faded slowly from my vision, and I 
dropped off into a sleep, wondering at the latest 
point of consciousness if St. Nicholas ever vis- 
its a lumberman’s camp, and if so, if he feels 
himself bound to stuff every woolen leg he finds 
there with Christmas gifts! 

We rose in the morning soon after daylight. 
[he workmen had already cleared the line 
yver the fire of its burden of stockings, and 
were walking about the camp with muffled feet, 
preparing for breakfast. The fire, which had 
yeen allowed to smoulder and go partially out 
luring the night, had received a fresh supply 
f logs, and brought the room into such a com- 
fortable degree of warmth we could hardly be- 
lieve the statement made by one of the men 
that the thermometer, hanging against the log- 
barn, showed the mercury to be twenty-four 
legrees below zero. The cook disentombed 
the iron pot, dished out a quantity of beans, 
nd putting them on the table, with a few other 
eatables, announced that breakfast was ready. 
rhe men ate rapidly, and with an appetite that 
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| Brook, forty miles distant. 


415 
who gain their bread 
by the sweat of the face. Very little was said 
during the meal, and each one, as soon as he 
had finished, rose and departed to his day’s 
work, 


is enjoyed by those only 


About ten o’clock our horses were harnessed, 
and we started for Moses’s Camp, on Tibbet’s 
The air was quite 
still low down in the woods, but the soughing 
pine-tops told plainly that a furious gale was 
raging out on the unsheltered prairie. Not- 
withstanding the protection which the forest 
afforded, we found it necessary to seek the still 
fuyther aid of all our extra clothing to kee} 
out the intense cold; and whenever we came 
to the bank of a stream, or some other opening 
where the wind had a fair chance at us, our 
faces tingled with frost, and we wept tears of 
ice. Our horses bounded forward as gayly as 
reindeers, while the frost hung their nostrils 
full of stalactites, and ornamented parts of 
their bodies with silver-tipped hairs, 

We reached Lowell’s Camp, on the “ East 
Branch,” at twelve o'clock, and Moses’s Camp 
a little before dark. ‘The air of comfort and 
welcome which greeted us on entering the lat 
ter forest home seemed all the more agreeable 
on account of the extremely inhospitable day 
we had braved to get there. 

The interior of this camp differed from Tidd’s 
Camp in some respects. It was warmed by a 


| large stove instead of an open fire, and thus it 


dispensed with that splendid ventilator, the big 
chimney. Then it had the addition of a cel 
lar; of more complete cooking arrangements : 


CAMPING OUT. 
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SAWING INTO LOGS, 


n short, it was a more stylish, aristocratic es- | 
It evidently be- | 
| had just been transferred from the Astor House. 


tablishment than the first. 
longed to the Fifth Avenue of the pineries. 
Two clocks, one an alarm-clock, stood side by 


side on a shelf; the pantry displayed a fine as- | 


sortment of tin dishes; and the Deacon’s Seat 
was smooth and nice. Over the window, at 
the east end of the camp, and on the kitchen 
walls, was a large advertisement, telling the 


woods people that Beecher and Spurgeon are | 
the “two greatest preachers in the world,” and | 
| (though these were not baked in the ground), 


that “their sermons are published every week in 
the Examiner and Chronicle!” Who can doubt 


the peerless ability of these pulpit orators, or | 
| good cow kept in one of the log-stables, and 
after seeing such an advertisement posted on | 
| ginning of winter. 


the wonderful enterprise of their publishers, 


the walls of a forester’s cabin in the far off 
Minnesota Pineries ? 

The cook at this camp I soon discovered was 
to the ‘*manner born.” He moved about in his 


white apron with an educated air, and seemed 
as cleanly and genteel and affable as though he 


He had nothing but tin dishes to set off his table 
with, but these were kept bright and clean ; and 
the food, well cooked, was brought on with as 
much precision and style as his humble cuisine 
would allow. His biscuits were light and pala- 
table; his gingerbread was excellent; his tea 
was delicious. Besides these he gave the men 
nice boiled beef, the everlasting dish of beans 


and stewed cranberries. He gave them butter 
and milk also—the latter luxury théy owed to a 


which was driven into the woods at the be 
Thirty fine -looking, healthy, robust, well- 


behaved men sat down at the supper - table, 
and who, when their appetites were sated, 
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broke up the evening in various ways. Some 
mended their clothes, some darned their socks, 
me. using the sinews of the deer, obtained | 
f the Indians, for thread, repaired their moc- | 
asins, while others employed their time in read- 
ig. The hours were relieved, too, by a little 
ntertainment in the shape of music and dan- 
ng. One young man, who had swung the | 
xe all day, rosined up his bow and gave us a 
ew lively airs on his fiddle, while two other 
gmen, who had tramped in twelve inches of 
snow since the early morn, engaged in a ‘‘ dou- 
ble shuffle,” or something of the kind, on one of 
the planks of the floor. A pleasant-voiced son 
f Erin sang two or three songs, substituting sim- 
ple musical sounds where he was unable to re- 
all the words. Others still filled the intervals 
etween the music with conversation on a variety 
of topics, breaking out now and then in loud, 
hearty laughter. One Scandinavian youth, 
isily patching his pants, which had suffered 
y their contact with pine-knots, interested sev- 
ral listeners with some neighborhood gossip he 
had treasured up with singular minuteness, con- 
cerning a hidden pot of gold, and a ghost which 
kept watch over it, frightening those who came 
to dig for the treasure. 
Of course a camp full of woodmen could 
ardly be expected to pass a whole evening on 
the **Deacon’s Seat,” around the big stove, 
without more or less indulgence in tobacco. A | 
large number puffed away at their meerschaums, 
r their short, black, clay pipes, looking a kind | 
f quiet content, and as if the weariness they 
rought in from their day’s work were really 
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taking flight in clouds of smoke. No stimu 


| lants stronger than tobacco and tea were al 


the woods had not 
received enough of the influence of civiliza 
tion to admit a bar within their hallowed shades. 

At ten o'clock the signal for retiring 
given. A half hour later and most of the log- 
men were snoring—perhaps dreaming of friends 
**down the river.” At half past five in tl 
morning the alarm-clock put an end to snoring 
and dreaming, and called the men from their 
beds again. 

As soon as breakfast was dispatched the work 
men divided themselves into separate squads, a: 
cording to their respective charges, and went to 
their labors: one squad to drive the teams ; 
other, the ‘* choppers,” to fell the trees; another, 
the ‘‘swampers,” to prepare the roads ; anoth 
er, the ‘‘ sawyers,” to saw the trees into logs. 
Notwithstanding the mercury was still at a fright 
ful distance below zero my friend and I followed 
on—he to see how his men had got along, how 
many logs had been hauled, ete. ; I to obtain a 
little information concerning the logging busi 
We had gone but a few rods when 
made the discovery, by some tracks in the snow, 
that a couple of wolves had been prowling about 
our camp during the night. Why they did not 
come nearer, give us their usual lupine serenad 


lowed in the pineries ; vet 


was 


an 


ness, we 


and even thrust their noses into the door, w« 

not understand. ‘This was the nearest we ca 

to seeing any wild beasts during our stay in the 

We hoped to meet some deer, as 

tracks were plenty every where, but we did no 
Very much to our disa} 


woods, t] 


ell 


t 


happen to see one. 
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pointment, we saw only one wild Indian. This | the pines which stre 
one, as he stepped out of the road to let us pass, | tive on every side, there were many, of cou 
frightened our horses terribly with the great | unfit for use. Some were short and scraggy 
white blanket thrown over his head. It is said | some were “shaky ;” and some were old and 
that horses dislike the peculiar scent that In- | rotten. Marsh, in his article on the “Q 
dians carry about their persons and clothes. of Timber,” says: ‘‘ The white pine, Pinus S 
Within a quarter of a mile of the camp we | dbus, for instance, and other trees of similar chai 
came where the pines stood thick and tall, and | acter and uses, require for their perfect grow 
handsome enough to delight any lumberman’s|a density of forest vegetation around then 
eyes. Hundreds of splendid symmetrical trunks | which protects them from too much agitati 
might have been counted without changing our | by the winds, and from the persistence of th 
position; and one could almost fancy, as he | lateral branches, which fill the wood with knots 
looked out among them, that they were the col- | A pine which has grown under these condition 
umns of some old and endless temple, their dark | possesses a tall, straight stem, admirably fitte 
and shaggy tops forming the lofty roof, and the | for masts and spars; and at the same time its 
snow beneath the white marble floor. Often | wood is almost wholly free from knots, is regu 
three or four trees of about equal size were seen | lar in its annular structure, soft and uniform i 
standing elose together in a cluster, as though | texture, and consequently superior to almost al 
they sprang from kindred germs, and had cher- | other timber for joinery. If, while a large pin 
ished a common sympathy through their hun- is spared, the broad-leaved or other smaller trees 
dred years of growth ; generally, however, those | around it are felled, the swaying of the tre 
large enough for use were half a dozen yards | from the action of the wind mechanically pro 
apart—sometimes as many rods. Scattered be-| duces separation between the layers of annua 
tween them were a few oaks, iron-wood, and | growth, and greatly diminishes the value of th 
birch—the latter ornamented with the usual| timber. The same defect is often observed i: 
fringes and curls. All the timber here, except | pines which, from accident of growth, have over 
the pine, is valueless. Although wood is worth, | topped their fellows in the virgin forest. Th 
when cut, from $6 to $10 a cord in Minneapo- | white pine growing in the fields or open glades i 
lis and St. Paul, it is not worth ten cents a cord | the woods is totally different from the true fores 
on Tibbet’s Brook, because there is no means | tree, both in general aspect and quality of wood 
for transporting it to places where it is wanted. { Its stem is mach shorter, its top is less tapering. 
Even the land itself will, in many cases, be | its foliage is denser and more inclined to gathe 
abandoned to the tax claims as*soon as it is| into tufts, its branches more numerous and of 
cleared of pine. larger diameter, its wood shows much more dis 
Notwithstanding the general excellence of | tinctly the divisions of annular growth, is ot 


tehed away in grand perspec 
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user grain, harder, and more difficult to| human pretensions, so the chopper had a wa 


rk into mitre joints, Intermixed with the | of sounding his tree, determining its interna! 
jst valuable pines in the American forests | condition often by the first stroke of the axe ; 
» many trees of the character I have just de- | besides, he could detect the lumber qualities o 
scribed. The lumbermen call them ‘saplings,’ | a tree by his experienced eye, to which patches 
id generally regard them as different in species | of lichens and certain colored fungi attached t 
from the true white pine, but botanists are un- | the bark as surely revealed a concealed rotten 
ible to establish a distinction between them, and | ness as the scarlet excrescences on a drunkard’s 
as they agree in almost all respects with trees | nose divulge the fact of an unsound life. 
wn in the open grounds from white pine} Following close upon the ‘“ choppers,” who 
.dlings, I believe their peculiar character is | did nothing but fell the trees and trim then 
due to unfavorable circumstances in their early | came the ‘‘sawyers.” Two men standing o1 
growth. The pine, then, is an exception to the | opposite sides of a prostrate tree, a few feet 
general rule as to the inferiority of the forest to | apart, and facing each other, one with his right 
» open-ground tree.” and the other with his left foot advanced, gras} 
The truth of much, if not all, of this quotation | the upright handles of a cross-cut saw, and draw 
was verified wherever we made an observation. | ing it backward and forward with an easy, ré 
The tallest, straightest, finest pines we saw, | ular motion, expelling the saw-dust, whose pins 
those freest from limbs and knots, among which | odor is pleasant to a lumberman’s nostrils, int 
» logmen seemed to revel like a herd of oxen | a heap on either side of the tree, they sever th 
iust let loose in a full-grown field of Illinois corn, | trunk into logs of various lengths. Next came 
were found in the densest portions of the woods, | the ‘*swampers,” who prepared the roads fo 
where the shade was so great and the atmos- | the teams which were waiting to draw the logs 
ere so dank that a ray of sunlight could hard- | away to the landing. 
penetrate there. The low, seraggy growths, | I watched the ‘ loading” process witha dee} 
whose unmannered trunks gave them immunity | interest, as I saw here how intellect, as every 
from the ruthless axe, were generally situated | where else, has triumphed over mere brute force 
in more open places, and at greater distances | The time was, and not many years ago, whet 
from each other. The thicker the neighbor- | logmen had little to aid them in getting thei 
od the statelier and loftier grew each individ- | logs on to a sled besides their o hands. 
al tree, as though it took a kind of pride in | There was then no alternative but the har 
itdoing its fellows. Sometimes a tree which | kind of lugging and lifting; but all that 
had a fair outside, like the hypocrite among | changed. Using a log-chain, which is att: 
men, was shaky a hollow within; and as we | to the middle of the log in such a way as to ge 
have certain methods of testing the virtue of |a purchase on the latter, and cause it to 1 
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when the chain is pulled, the logman now makes | 
the oxen do the lifting, while he superintends | 
the operation and applies a little brain work. 
Six large logs were piled on to one sled in a 
few moments of time, two or three men assist- 
ing with their ** cant-dogs,” the whole costing 
as little manual effort as the laying together of 
an equal number of common fence-rails. The 
sleds used were at least one-third wider than 
common sleds, and hence they made a very wide 
path, Along this ‘‘ broad gauge” we followed 
the teams to see where the logs were deposited. 
After a few minutes’ walk we emerged from the 
thick timber into an opening through which ran 
Tibbet’s Brook. Here was what was called 
the “landing.” Standing on the banks of that 
winter-bound brook we could see thousands of 
logs which had been cut and hauled from the 
surrounding forests. Counted in feet the logs 
we saw at a single view numbered between four 
and five millions! It was a splendid sight. 
My friend, who owned them all, and as many 
more besides, whose mill at Minneapolis, a 
hundred miles below, was ready to convert 
these logs into sawed lumber, worth on an 
average twenty dollars per thousand feet, must 
have enjoyed the spectacle even more than I. 
In order for the reader to gain any adequate 
idea of the lumber interests carried on in these 
woods it should be observed that there were a 
great many other landings scattered about in 
different sections and on various streams, per- 
haps fifty in all, similar to the one I have men- 
tioned—some smaller and some larger. Nearly 
or quite an equal number might have been found 
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on the Upper Mississippi itself above St. Cloud 
In both pineries, the Upper Mississippi and Rum 
River, from eight hundred to a thousand men 
were employed, and not far from one hundred 
millions of feet of logs were secured during th 
winter, 

The streams spoken of, on which ‘landings 
are made, are numerous, and traverse an extens 
ive tract of country, intersecting every where 1 
pine regions, and serving as outlets to the th 
sands of logs that are rolled over their banks. 
Although many of these streams, at certain 
seasons of the year, are so shallow and muddy 
that an Indian can not navigate them in his 
birch canoe, yea, that a common teal duck can 
not find enough depth of water to swim there, 
yet when swollen by the spring thaws each one 
bears away on its bosom great argosies of wealth, 
and becomes in the lumbermen’s eyes a modern 
Pactolus. In some instances the pines grow 
very near the streams, and the trouble of haul- 
ing the logs is slight ; but often they are broug 
three or four miles. The hauling distance, for 
obvious reasons, will increase from year to year. 

The process of moving the logs from their 
winter “landings” down the streams to Minne- 
apolis and St. Anthony is called the ‘‘ drive.’ 
The operation begins as soon as the snows are 
melted and the streams, augmented by the 
spring freshets, are high enough to float the 
logs. In those instances where the stream is 
too shallow and feeble to lift the logs, even 
with the help referred to,.a dam is built across 
it, and from the waters thus temporarily deep- 





ened the logs are pushed forward a considerable 
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distance to a point where they must wait, it 
may be, for the erection of another dam. By 
re neating this slow, tedious, and expensive work 
the logs are moved along into the river, where 
they float with less trouble. Some of the 
brooks are deep enough at the start without 
anv dam. It is a magnificent sight to see the 
tl susands of logs as they come down out of the 
forest, swimming along singly or in large masses, 
into the main body of Rum River at Princeton. 
The surface of the river below this point is some- 
times entirely covered for a distance of twenty- 
five miles. 

The men employed on the “ drive,” and who, 
for the most part, are men who spent the win- 
ter in the woods, and who consent to engage in 
this business at considerably increased wages, 
divide themselves into separate squads, and 


spend the night. A big, hot fire in front of th 
tent keeps off the night chill. 

The men by long practice on the “ drive’ 
become very expert in their business. They 
balance themselves on floating logs and leap 


from one to another of these precarious foot- 
ings with the agility and skill of circus-rid- 
ers, while green hands would be sure of a 


| ducking every few minutes, if they did not 


meet with the worse fate of breaking thei 
necks. If a log lodges on a rock in the m‘d- 
dle of the stream, the nearest man plunges 
into the water, often waist-deep, and wading 
out to it catches hold of the refractory member 
with his ** cant-dog’-—a short hand-spike with 


| an adjustable iron hook attached to the end— 


proceeding along the river, urge the logs for- | 


ward as rapidly as possible. 

Behind the whole line of operations, or behind 
each regiment of logs, follows the ‘* waugan” 
—a small boat or barge with a canvas awning 

etched over it, and carrying the cook, cook- 

g-utensils, and supplies forthe men, At the 


and hurls it quickly into the channel again, 
when it darts forward after its fellows. If the 
water is too deep for wading, an experienced 


| oarsman puts off toward the points of obstruc 


| 


| 


neal-hour, which occurs four times a day, the | 


‘waugan” hauls up to the bank, fastens her 
y to a tree, when the cook spreads his table 
n the shore and blows his horn—the echoes 
which, as they sound along the winding 
am, call the weary men to their ample re- 

t of hot tea and baked beans. At each sun- 

t the captain of the *‘ waugan,” having moored 
s craft to the shore again, selects a proper 
and erects a tent, under which the men 


} 
} 


tion in a ‘‘batteau”—a long, slim, red boat, 
which shoots over the waves with the ease and 
swiftness of an Indian’s arrow. ‘This boat is 
handled by a single oar, is not easily upset, 
will stand any amount of jamming against 
stones, can swim in the shallowest places, and 
ride safely down the most dangerous rapids. 
Sometimes several men may be seen in it, 
standing, and pushing it about with long poles 
Whether it is moored under the banks, or left 
to float at will on some circumfluous wav 
along the margin of the river, or making its 
diagonal trips from shore to shore, or running 
in and out of the spaces between the floating 
logs, the ** batteau” forms one of the most nov- 
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el, picturesque, and stirring things which one 
will encounter in a ‘ drive.” 

Often, while making a turn in the river, the 
immense mass of logs crowd so close upon each 
other that they fill the whole space between the 
shores, and form a vast wedge, or, in the ver- 
nacular of lumbermen, a ‘‘ jam,” and which, 
intil it is broken, prevents any farther progress 
of the logs; as soon, therefore, as this ‘ jam” 
happens a score of men, with their ‘‘cant-dogs” 
in hand, rush on to the obstructed logs, and 
loosening a few of the front ones, put the whole 
in motion once more. 

Another frequent and laborious part of the 
‘*drive” is ‘‘sacking.” This takes place when 
the logs, by means of a rapid current at a bend 
in the river, or from some other cause, have 
been thrown up and lodged upon the shore. 
‘To get them back again into the river, three or 
four, often half a dozen, men seize each log with 
their ‘‘cant-dogs,” and absolutely lift it or drag 
it along the mud and sand a considerable dis- 
tance. 

And thus, by “‘ sacking,” breaking “jams,” 
wading and dislodging stragglers, pushing the 
shore logs toward the middle of the current, 
rowing here and there in the batteau, and 
tumbling such pines as had perched themselves 
high and dry on some projecting bank or stone 
—by all these processes, repeated day by day, 
the whole ‘‘ drive” is advanced until, after a 
few weeks, it reaches the ‘‘ booms” prepared 
for it at the mouth of the Rum River, and at 
other points on the Mississippi near the Min- 
neapolis and St. Anthony mills. Passing down 





Tibbet’s Brook a short distance we came 1 
Moses’s lower “landing,” which differed from 
the other in no important particular except 
that it contained a few logs of enormous size. 
On the butt end of the largest one we counted 
two hundred and fifty annular rings! Thus 
the tree from which it was taken was born 
about the year that William Shakspeare died 
and Oliver Cromwell matriculated at Sussex 
College. It was four or five years old when 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock; and 
was a flourishing youth of fifty when Johr 
Milton went quietly to sleep in his house at 
Bunhill Fields; it had stretched its green top up 
to a magnificent height, and was able to boast 
of an experience of nearly one hundred and 
fifty years when the famous and infamous 
‘*Stamp Act” was passed, and before Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan claimed even 
a territorial government: its two-hundredth 
birthday had passed before a single white man 
had come to admire its giant trunk, and before 
its ‘‘ topmost branches,” peering over the shoul- 
ders of younger pines, could see beyond the 
‘*Land of the Dakotas.” How cruel that a 
civilization so long waited for should signal its 
approach by ordering her first hardy skirmish 
ers to cut this patriarch of the forest down, and 
to bring in its dismembered parts as a trophy 
of the ever-widening circle of her conquests! 
Two centuries and a half of patient growing t« 
be torn asunder in a moment by irreverent 
saws, and to serve the cupidity of a race that 
turns all the natural waterfalls into milldams. 
and the forests into lumber-yards! 
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To what degree of longevity this tree might | carpet on the floor of the woods. ‘The air, al- 
have attained if it had been left to its natural | though a little more pungent than one might 
course is uncertain, but we could discover no | wish, was brisk and healthy, causing our frames 
signs of decay, internal or external. Dr. Will- | to tingle with inexpressible delight. A more 
iams, who is quoted by Mr. Marsh, says he found | charming, inspiring, invigorating morning’s ride 
“pines four hundred years old,” and that afriend | than this can hardly be imagined. The road, 
of his discovered some “‘ much older.” So it is much of the time, wound through a majestic col- 
probable that our tree might have survived an- | onnade of pines, whose branches formed splen- 
other term of two hundred years. In that case did arches over our heads, and threw down the 
what other changes would it have witnessed in | most welcome odor. Altogether we seemed to 
this country before its branches rotted and ‘ts | be riding through an enchanted forest. The 
heart became worm-eaten and dead ? | scene was mightily changed, however, the mo- 
At twelve o'clock all the men returned to the | ment we emerged from the woods and began 
camp for ‘‘nooning.” The horses and oxen} to cross the open prairie east of St. Clond. 
were unloosed from the sleds, driven into the | The wind, seeming to seek revenge for our tem- 
log-barn, and fed with hay and oats, while the | porary escape from its power, swept upon us 
workmen sat down with huge appetites to their | with merciless fury, and we were obliged to 
savory dishes of beans. My friend and I, dread- | cover our faces to keep them from instant freez- 
ing to encounter the stinging air again, spent | ing. 
the afternoon on the Deacon's Seat, close by the | We at last reached St. Cloud at two o'clock. 
camp stove. The following morning we bade | After a rest of two hours we drove to Clear 
adieu to our camp friends, who had entertained | Water, where we spent the night. The next 
us so generously, and started for home by way | day about five o'clock p.m. we arrived in Min- 
of St. Cloud. Our road, which struck off in a | neapolis, having ridden two hundred miles dur- 
westerly course, led us in a little while across | ing the five days of our absence, and all but 
the “ West Branch” of Rum River, and along | thirty miles of the distance in a sleigh, the ther- 
by the door of Brown’s Camp. The sun shone | mometer keeping far enough below zero all the 
clear in the cold March sky, dropping a beam | while to make it one of the coldest weeks ever 
now and then through the dense boughs upon | experienced by Minnesotians in the month of 
the quiet snow, which was spread like a white | March. 
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Ix glimpses through the wood the valley lies Beechen and ash with deepest purple dyed; 
Drowned in thin mists of autumn, soft and tender, Chestnut and oak to sober russet turning ; 
While far away the shadowy mountains rise And gorgeous maple, from the low hill-side, 
In purple splendor. With crimson burning. 
Above their lonely peaks the pale clouds stand We gather all, and into broad wreaths twine 
Like mighty castles famed in legends olden, The colored leaves, with laughter making merry 
With tower and turret looking o'er the land, And gem the green fringe of the glossy pine 
And banners golden. With scarlet-berry. 
Within the shaded wood no note of bird The free, glad voices of the children sound 
Sounds from amid the branches sweetly calling, To poet’s ear like deftly rhymed trochaics; 
But only now and then is faintly heard While last night's wind has set the turf all round 
The dead leaf falling. With rich mosaics. 
Like some cathedral roof high overhead, Half hid in shade sits Clare, her last wreath done. 
Where, hushed beneath, the rapt assembly hearken ; With face as perfect as those famed medallions: 
The close-laced leaves of purple, gold, and red And hair of that deep auburn tint that won 
These dim aisles darken. The old Italians. 
Through the far windows fall the sun’s soft rays, Down in the hollow, by the dark, still swamp 
Shining and fair as in some curtained chamber, That seldom to the sun's enchantment brightens, 
To slant across the shadow-chequered ways Like a tall flame the red lobelia’s lamp 
In lines of amber. The deep gloom lightens. 


Here mid these shades we loiter gathering leaves, Low on the grass rich light with shadow blends, 

Like flowers that bloom in shining fields Elysian, As softly now the autumn wind comes sighing, 

Stained with the many hues the Autumn weaves, And through the wide air of the woodland sends 
That strange magician ! The thick gold flying. 
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THE RESTIGOUCHE. 





IOI ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 


HE northern counties of the Province of | dom molested by the hunter, who looks for no- 


New Brunswick that border upon the Bay 
Chaleur afford unquestionably the best field for 
sportsmen to be found in America, east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The assertion will not be 
regarded too broad by those who are able to 
judge from personal knowledge. The scenery 
is extremely picturesque, and, in some locali- 
ties, almost Alpine in its features. No malaria 
poisons the air, no venomous reptiles or insects 
infest the forests. Game is not only found in 
greater variety, if not in more abundance than 
elsewhere, but the wilderness is almost prime- 
val in its freshness. In the Restigouche coun- 
try especially few traces of man are visible, 
except where the axe of the lumberman has 
left its mark upon the borders of the principal 
streams. Here are 1,266,560 square acres of 
land, of which no more than 10,000 have yet 
been cleared. The lordly moose every where 
patrols the forest labyrinths. The beaver, which 
has been almost exterminated in other places, 
constructs its dams on every stream and river. 
Cariboo dwell here in large communities, sel- 





bler game. Here are trout and salmon tha 
live in blissful ignorance of the sportsman’s art- 
ifices. All the valuable fur-bearing animals 
abound—the bear, the sable, marten, lucifee, 
fox, otter, mink, and musquash—and trappers 
often earn their hundred pounds currency as 
the profits of a single winter’s toil. 

But the Restigouche country is not remark- 
able merely as affording a superlative Paradise 
for the hunter. It is also rich in historic and 
traditional interest. Traces still remain of an 
early civilization that was contemporary with 
the first settlement of New England. Jacques 
Cartier discovered it in 1534, three hundred 
and thirty-four years ago. During the year 
1578 no less than 330 fishing vessels of various 
nations visited the Bay Chaleur and the coasts 
adjacent. It was at the mouth of the Resti- 
gouche River that Jean Jacques Enaud planted 
his little colony of Acadians in 1638, and laid 
the foundation of the fortified town of Petite 
Rochelle. Here, far remote from the civil strife 
that vexed the factions in the southern districts, 
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and the more bloody conflicts between French 
and English that disturbed the peace of a coun- 
try which changed hands no fewer than nine 


times, Enaud enjoyed for many years a pleni- 


tude of prosperity and good fortune. But ca- 


lamity came at last: first through the treachery | 


of the Indians, whose alliance he had courted ; 
and afterward from the attacks of the English, 
who finally scented out his retreat. The colony 
was dispersed, and a few piles of stones are all 
that now mark the site of ancient Petite Rochelle. 
Forests vegetate in luxurious growth where (ac- 
cording to the Abbé Raynal) 60,000 head of 


horned cattle grazed in 1749, and batteries that | 


once bristled with guns are now overgrown with 
timber. Nature has resumed her ancient sway, 
and thus we find in the Restigouche, at present, 
a population scarcely equal to what it boasted a 
hundred and twenty years ago. 

Here, also, we tread the battle-fields where 
the Miemacs fought the hostile Mohawks, and 
from the few survivors of to-day learn of the 
fame and vaunted exploits of the great chief 
Argimoosh, and of Halion, no less renowned. 
The gelid Restigouche flowed between the tribes, 
but could not cool their ires. Here we find me- 
morials of the pioneer missionaries who labored 
to convert the savages to the religion of the 
Cross. Here the pirate Kidd at one time bus- 
ied himself with his work of pillage. And here 
we listen to traditional stories of adventurers of 
princely lineage who took to themselves wives 
from among the dusky daughters of the abo- 
rigines, and find them verified in the mongrel 
inhabitants of certain districts, who are unmis- 
takably their descendants, 

This much is necessary pre- 
liminary to explain what in- 
duced the itinerant Penman 
of early remembrance to ex- 
change the hearth-rug once 
more for the comparative dis- 
comforts of an unbroken wil- 
derness, Natural scenery of 
the grandest character, an un- 
rivaled fishing region, rare his- 
torical associations and ancient ~ 
landmarks, the companionship 
of the rude intelligences that 
people the backwoods—these, 
together with the promise of 
relaxation from toil, would 
have sufficed to tempt a less 
sanguine temperament than 
his. The wonder is that 
tourists, and especially sports- 
men, whose steps are annually 
turned toward the smoothly- 
worn paths of travel and the 
well-beaten bush, do not oft- 
ener seek out those fresh fields 
of adventure which are to be 
found among the mountains of 
northern New Brunswick and 
Gaspé. At least so Penman 
thought, as he sat upon the 
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| deck of the steamer that plowed the Bay of 


Fundy on her regular trip from Boston to St. 
John. 

For several hours the New Brunswick coast 
had been in sight, rocky, indented, and forbid- 
ding. Milky masses of fog hung over the 
headlands and filled up the occasional coves 
and bays. Sometimes they lifted and floated 
| Sluggishly away, settling down at other points. 
Finally they gathered together and rolled up 
the bay in dense, murky phalanx, enveloping 
the steamer, and shutting out the view alto- 
gether. Then followed a of careful 
groping through misty uncertainty, and after 
that there was a shuffling on deck, the engine 
bell sounded “slow,” and the rumor ran through 
the passengers that the steamer had reached 
|St. John. The delighted Penman hastened 
| forward to enjoy a first view of the chief city 
and commercial metropolis of the Province. It 
was low tide; and as the vessel gradually suc- 
cumbed to the straining hawsers that had been 
made fast to the shore, a huge fabric of timber 
and piling loomed out of the fog. Its lower 
portion was covered with hissing barnacles and 
festooned with dripping sea-weed, while thirty 
feet above dense lines of human figures were 
| dimly defined through the mist; for, be it 
known that it is the custom of the St. John 
people, both rabble and élite, to crowd to the 
wharf whenever the steamer departs or is due. 
Directly in front of the gangway a long float 
rose and fell with the waves, and this swarmed 
with clamorous hackmen, cased in rubber, and 
| thrusting long whips menacingly at the pas- 
| sengers. This was all of St. John that could 
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be distinguished within the scope of Penman’s;clear atmosphere. Then he was carried 


circumscribed vision. hundred and ten miles over a fine road, to the 


The tide rises from thirty-six to seventy feet | terminus at Point du Chene, and graciously se; 
in the Bay of Fundy. The constant agitation | down beside an oyster-bed in the Gulf of St. 
of this tremendous volume of water fills the air| Lawrence. He did not see the oysters, how 
with moisture. When the tide has run out to| ever, because they were not open at that hour: 
its lowest stage, every thing is left high and| but report has it that there are few bivalves 
dry—the wharves, the ship- 
ping, the beacons, the rocks, 
the mud-flats, and the her- 
ring-nets clinging to long bs oe 
poles. Thenevery thing drips A 
like a saturated sponge. Ex- 7 OMA 
udations and exhalations in- | 
finite in number, countless 
little rivulets trickling over 
the slimy flats and out of the 
wooden piers, the drippings 
from a myriad kelp-covered 
rocks, all make up a vast 
aggregate of moisture which 
soon condenses into fog, and 
rolls in on the surge of the 
incoming tide. Upon this 
the inhabitants grow fat, it is 
said. 

But St. John is not al- 
ways seen under a cloud. 

It has other beauties than 

the damp draperies about 

the wharves. Its natural 

scenery is highly picturesque. | 

It has a diversity of surface | 

and a combination of sky, 

land, and water, of interior | 

and seaboard landscape, sel- 
dom to be found elsewhere. 
Its pleasantest days are not 
usually flashed into the world 
upon a gleam of blue and 
sunshine, but grope their way 
into being like some nonen- 
tity born of the Milky-way, 
swathed and belted in mists. 
If at early daybreak the fog 
hangs in a luminous halo over 
the city and bay, if the at- | 
mosphere is still and glows 
with a pleasant warmth like 
the reek of a vapor-bath, it is 
most auspicious of glorious | 
sunshine. The morning will | a 

soon lift her veil upon a field |’) \) MN \ cnerenlitaee 
of clear cerulean and reveal (AL 

the perfect day. 

But it was not ordained 
that such an occasion should | 
greet the advent of Mr. Pen- | 
man, and he did not tarry for 
its consummation. When 
he had been safely landed 
he was hurried off to the | 
railway station, and in twen- } 
ty minutes after the train | 
started emerged from the fog 
into bright sunshine and a 
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8ST. JOHN, 





THE 
more luscious than the Shediac oysters. Besides 
the oysters, the only noteworthy object here was 
a long pier extending three quarters of a mile 
over a mud-flat to deep water. From thence 
the steamer Lady Head was wont to start on 
her fortnightly voyage to Quebec, touching at 
sundry intermediate ports; but as she would 
not be due for several hours, Penman drove 
back two miles, to Shediac, which is one of the 
early Acadian settlements. It was the shortest 
trip that he ever made from English to French 
soil. 
had he been dropped from a balloon into the 
midst of some village on the Seine. 

The Acadians are remarkable for their ex- 
clusiveness and the tenacity with which they 
cling to old habits and associations, 
national characteristics are retained, even to 
the primitive simplicity of dress and manners. 
Few understand English or care to. Now it 
so happened that all the Jeans and Jeanettes 
of the neighborhood were out in holiday attire 
to attend the consecration of a chapel. The 
occasion being observed with time-honored 
ceremonies, of course any English taint, how- 
ever slight, that the few might have acquired, 
was put aside for the time being. French 
flags streamed from tall, fresh-peeled poles and 
from booths and bowers of evergreen. Here 
were damsels in kirtles, and swains in blouses 
of blue homespun; priests in the old style of 
chapeau resembling flour-scoops. There were 
prayers inside the chapel, and fandangoes upon 


the lawn outside; also plenty of stimulating | 


beverages, which were served to the thirsty in 
the booths aforesaid. The crowd oscillated be- 
tween the prayers and the fandangoes, elbow- 
ing their way in two opposing streams through 
the chapel door. Occasionally bursts of sono- 
rous discord from half a dozen brass instru- 
ments issued from the chapel. Thus there be- 
came alternate intervals of quiet and hubbub; 
but there was no disorder, as the priests acted 
as constabulary. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Pen- 
man strode upon the scene. He would fain 
have entered the chapel, but met difficulty at 
the start. As he advanced he presently found 
himself a special object of attention. With that 
courtesy which the French generally bestow 
upon strangers, one of the priests took him by 
the arm to lead him to a booth; at the same 
time one of the laymen, whose nose was red 
and breath pungent, pulled him toward the 
chapel; a damsel entreated him with winsome 


smile to join her in a jig; at the same time an | 


ancient maiden inquired if he was un beau Amer- 


icaine; and an official, or master of ceremonies, | 


who flaunted a huge rosette in his button-hole, 
advised him that there would soon be a gr-r-and 
refection. But, alas! Penman did not speak 
French, and only French was spoken here. He 
thought the simple people regarded him as an 
intruder, and he longed to define his position. 
He expected summary excommunication from 
the priest, an arqumentum @ posteriori from the 


RESTIGOUCHE. 


The change would not have been greater | 


All the | 
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| red-nosed layman, anathemas from the old wo- 
|man, and believed that the damsel was inter- 
| ceding for him as Pocahontas did for John 
|Smith. Meanwhile the circle around him in- 
creased, He was in despair. Oh, for one hour 
of patois! At length, in the extremity of des- 
peration, he broke from the crowd, and would 
have fled from the ground, had not a native 
| “* Blue-nose” opportunely come to his rescue. 
| Explanations followed (in English), and he was 
| thenceforth happy. 

When he embarked on board the steamer 
he still seemed to breathe the atmosphere of 
France. Although the English ensign floated 
at the peak, the captain and crew were all 
| Frenchmen. There were more French priests 
in flour-scoops, French schoolmasters in black 
| gowns and high-crowned hats, and a couple of 
|nuns. Besides these there were several mem- 
| bers of the Provincial Government returning 
| from the labors of a Legislative session, a num- 
| ber of militia officers, with their wives and 
| daughters, and some Micmac Indians—sixty 
| passengers all told, for whom only twelve berths 
| were provided. Harmony prevailed notwith- 
| standing. The ladies took the berths, the priests 
| and schoolmasters kept in a knot by themselves, 
| the nuns retired within their dismal hoods and 
| conventual character, the Indians maintained 
| their habitual exclusiveness, and the legistators 
drank beer and discussed Confederation. Con- 

federation was the engrossing topic of the voy- 
| age, on deck or below, at meals or siesta, in 
| sunshine or rain, by night or by day; and often, 
| in the wee sma’ hours, the uneasy occupants of 
| table and floor were roused from their cat-naps 
| by noisy wrangling about Confederation. This 
| continued until a couple of the members were 
happily set ashore at Miramichi. The rest 
| steamed up the Bay Chaleur toward Dalhousie. 
Dalhousie is the shire town of Restigouche 
County, and lies two miles above the mouth of 
| the Restigouche River. At that point Penman 
was to leave the steamer. 
Just here is one of the most superb and fasci- 
| nating panoramic views to be found in America. 
If one of our artists would only transfer it to 
canvas, he would astonish the world with a nov- 
elty as striking as the “‘ Heart of the Andes” or 
| the ** Yosemite Valley.” The whole region is 
| mountainous, and almost precipitous enough to 
be Alpine ; but its grandeur is derived less from 
cliffs, chasms, and peaks, than from far-reach- 
ing sweeps of outline and continually rising 
domes that mingle with the clonds. When 
Penman longed to enjoy the landscape a pro- 
voking curtain of densest fog hid it from sight; 
but, just as he had abandoned himself to ex- 
| tremest despair, the veil was suddenly lifted at 
the most opportune moment, and then its glories 
were trebly enhanced. He had not to await the 
gradual development of the landscape’s opening 
| beauties, but they all burst forth simultaneously 
|in fullest effulgence. The surface of the river 
was unrippled, and gleamed like polished steel. 
Two headlands guarded the entrance, which is 
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PERFECT 


three miles wide and nine fathoms deep to their 
very bases. On the Gaspé side precipitous cliffs 
of brick-red sandstone flanked the shore, so 
lofty that they seemed to cast their gloomy 
shadows half across the bay; these yawned 
with rifts and gullies, through which fretful 
torrents tumbled into the sea. Behind them 
the mountains rose and fell in long undulations 
of ultramarine, and, towering above them all, 
was the famous peak of Tracadegash, flashing 
in the sunlight like a pale-blue amethyst. On 
the New Brunswick side the snowy cottages of 
Dalhousie climbed a hill that rose from the river 
in three successive ridges, backed by a range of 
fantastic knobs and wooded cones that ‘rolled 
off to the limit of vision. These mountains 
constitute the northeastern extremity of the 
Alleghany chain. 

Encircled by this amphitheatre, the harbor 
of ‘Dalhousie looked like a placid lake. Two 
wooded islands in the distance seemed to float 
upon its surface. An English man-of-war lay 
in the shadow of the cliffs. Not a single craft 
was on the wing to animate the scene; only a 
few lumber ships floated lazily at anchor near 
the land, with an air of sleepy indifference 
whether they loaded that season or the next. 
A reek of black smoke drifted sluggishly from 
the stack of a gigantic saw-mill that stood on a 
projecting point. The whole landscape was 


EQUALITY. 


decidedly sleepy, and suggestive of a dolce / 
niente unusual beyond the latitude of palms and 


bread-fruit. However, the steamer’s gun pres 
ently disturbed its repose. It startled a mul- 
titude of echoes from the hills, but summoned 
scarcely a dozen persons to the rickety staging 
that sometimes served the purposes of a wharf. 
In the present instance the steamer lay a few 
cable-lengths off, and as no boats were visible, 
it became a matter of perplexity how to land. 
At length an unwieldy lugger got under way, 
and by dint of persistent pulling and poling and 
continual shifting of a huge sprit-sail that did 
no service in the calm, was engineered along 
side. She was manned by two white men and 
anegro. The negro exercised the prerogative 
of giving orders which no one obeyed. He was 
dirty, stalwart, unctuous, and disgustingly fa 
miliar. He was no respecter of persons. As 
soon as the craft touched the steamer he scram- 
bled headlong over the rail among the passen 
gers, elbowing some aside and stumbling over 
others, to greet all he recognized with tremen- 
dous guffaws of delight. Some he shook by 
both hands, some he embraced, called the hon- 
orable member of Her Majesty’s Legislative 
Council “‘ John,” and fairly reveled in the realm 
of perfect equality. He answered all questions, 
to whomsoever put, and interrupted the adieus 





of parting friends. Then he suddenly discov- 





ered the urgent necessity of getting ashore at 
nce, Which he impressed upon the passengers 
by pushing them toward the gangway. 
"Come, boys /” he sung out, ‘‘ Pick up your 
luggage if you’se gwine ashore. I'se got no 
time to waste. Hurry up, you ladies! the boat’s 
gwine to start now.” 

So there was an instant rush over the side 
with carpet-bags, valises, bandboxes, and over- 
coats, and a general scramble into the lugger, 
yntil there was scarcely standing room left. 
The weaker sex stood small chance. Some had 
their bonnets crushed, two or three cried, one 
man fell overboard, others slipped on the nar- 
row gunwales, Before all were fairly stowed 
the negro clambered over their heads to his of- 
ficial station at the helm. The rudder was 
shoved port and starboard, the sprit-sail jibed 
hither and yon, clumsy oars knocked off peo- 
ple’s hats, and the craft rolled and yawed her 
way to land. When the shore was reached 
the keel struck bottom in two feet of water; 
consequently, the only alternative of wading to 
terra firma was to attempt the passage of a slip- 
pery inclined timber which commenced in the 
brine and ended in mid-air, necessitating a jump 
of six feet downward. Some chose one, and 
some the other. The gentlemen were gallant | 
and carried the ladies over dry-shod, or received 
them with open arms at the end of the stick. 
And thus the landing was made at Dalhousie. 
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Penman lost no time in inquiring the social 
status of the negro in that part of the world, 
and did not hesitate to express his disgust at 
the conduct he had witnessed. 

His companion smiled, ‘‘ It’s only his way,” 
he said. ‘* We are used to him here. Charley 
is the only negro in the county, and claims spe- 
cial privileges on that account. He's a sort of 
natural curiosity ; but the boys about town have 
made a fool of him.” 

When Penman saw Charley next he was 
dancing “Juba” in the middle of the street, 
with a crowd of idlers around him. 

Had Penman been a devoted geologist he 
might have employed many profitable days at 
Dalhousie, for the place was originally known 
in the Indian vernacular as “the place of 
bright stones and many shells ;” but he was 
much more interested in the historical associa- 
tions that clustered around him. He stood 
upon the very threshold of the shrine where all 
the early hopes and fair prospects of Enaud’s 
little colony of Acadians lie buried—-the scene 
of their hazardous beginnings, their quiet, pas- 
toral life, their missionary labors among the 
natives, their subsequent harassing warfare 
with the Indians, and their final dispersion by 
the English. He traced their footprints, which 
time has nearly obliterated, for more than twen- 
ty miles up the broad and deeply - flowing 
stream, marked the various promontories on the 
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site een O68 they read her sim 


ple story will feel thei) 
indignation rise to 
ward the authors of 
these outrages, and 
perhaps include their 
descendants also jn 
their condemnation: 
but the impartial his 
torian will credit this 
chapter of rapine and 
slaughter not so mucl 
to tyranny and wan- 
ton oppression as t 
that ** stern necessity 

which is the plea in 
every struggle for em 
pire or for principle 
The Acadians wer 

exceedingly anxious 
to be **let alone,” but 
the country they oc 
cupied was equally de 
sirable to the Englis} 
as to them, and by 
both claimed by right 
of prior discovery ; 
and who that sees the 
lethargic French of to 
day, scattered as they 
are about the Prov 

inces in their little col- 
onies of sleepy exclu 
siveness, with habits 
antedating two cen 
turies, and costumes 
which perhaps became 
their great - grandfa- 





Se ther’s grandfathers, 


MIOMAOC OOSTUMES, 


Gaspé side where sullen batteries frowned, but 
where undergrowth and trees now make a wil- 
derness, peered into the depths where the skel- 
eton wrecks of vessels may still be seen, and 
gazed with wondering interest upon the me- 
morials of the final conflict which the settlers 
have gathered up from time to time. If an 
antiquarian would collect historical relics of 
the earlier French settlements to illustrate a 
period which is veiled in partial obscurity, he 
can gather here buttons, cutlasses, spurs, bay- 
onets, iron pans, spoons, gun-barrels, and many 
an antique coin, Two iron cannons, that once 
belched forth destruction from ‘* Battery Point” 
upon the invading English, are now mounted 
upon a plateau at ‘‘ Athol House,” and still do 
occasional service in the way of fixing salutes 
on the anniversaries of the “‘Queen’s Birth- 
day” and the “‘ Landing of the Loyalists.” At 
another private residence the occupant has a 
mantle-piece carved from a part of one of the 
wrecks, A feeling of sadness is excited by 
these mementoes just as naturally as melancho- 
ly breeds in a church-yard. Those who have 
wept over the misfortunes of gentle Evangeline 


will deny that the 

country has fallen into 
| better hands than theirs? The Acadians, with 
their quaint peculiarities and tastes, might have 
| been a novelty to Mr. Penman; but they are real- 
ly an antiquity belonging to another age, and 
quite out of place, so far as regards this pro- 
gressive country in which we live. 

The Restigouche is navigable for large ships 
| eighteen miles. Campbelltown, which is six- 
teen miles from its mouth, may be considered 
at the head of navigation. Four miles further 
up the tide ceases to flow, the river loses its 
majestic proportions, and thence maintains a 
nearly uniform width for sixty miles. Camp- 
belltown is a compact village of one thousand 
inhabitants, with several trading-houses, docks, 
and timber-ponds. It is the entrepdt of the 
lumbermen who wield their axes in the wilder- 
ness up stream. ‘There are few houses beyond 
on the New Brunswick side. The wagon-road 
continues about twelve miles, and is then lost 

in the woods. On the Canada side is the regu- 
| lar post-road to Quebec, which is attainable 
| from Campbelltown by a rude ferry. The tele- 
| graph wire follows the route of the road. The 
ferry terminus is a sand-bluff at Mission Point, 
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where is located the largest settlement of Mic- 
macs in the Province. They number two hun- 
dred families, and occupy a reservation of twelve 
hundred acres of excellent land. Those who 
are not too lazy cultivate a little ground, but 


the majority earn a livelihood by lumbering, | 
They are very expert 


hunting, and fishing. 
with the canoe, and are always employed by 
those who have occasion to visit the interior on 
business or pleasure—for the streams are the 
only highways through the forests as yet. The 
women raise a few garden vegetables, and some 
of the wealthier have a cow to attend to. In 
the winter they manufacture baskets and wood- 
They are honest, and generally tem- 
perate (for Indians), and seem not to suffer for 
the necessaries of life ; indeed, they are able to 
support a chapel and priest in very comfortable 
style. Their houses are built of boards and 
logs, furnished much like a backwoodsman’s 
shanty, and are laid out in streets. For the 
most part they dress like the whites. It is 
many years since they laid aside the habili- 
ments of their tribe. Still, there are individ- 
uals whose ancestral pride clings tenaciously to 
them, and they wear on special occasions the 
costumes of their fathers, A full dress for 


en-ware. 


either sex consists of but two garments, elabo- | 


rately ornamented in gaudy colors. Compara- 
tively few of the Indians live habitually upon 
the reservation. 
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Fortunately for Penman, it was ‘‘ St. Anne’s 
Day” when he visited the Micmacs—the anni- 
versary of their patron saint—and the Indians 
were out in full holiday feather. On this mo- 
mentous occasion they considered it their special 
duty to use such enchantments and devices as 
should suffice to ‘‘keep the Devil away” for the 
ensuing year. This, it was supposed, could be 
mainly accomplished by shooting guns into the 
air at random, and accordingly a desultory firing 
was kept up for twelve sweltering hours. As 
much powder was wasted, proportionately, as 
in one of our Yankee towns on the Fourth of 
July. But there were other modes of proced- 
ure as well. At early morning the little chapel 
bell rang out its musical summons to prayers. 
Father Socier, the priest, closed his neatly- 
painted store, which on secular days invited 
the trade of his copper-hued flock (for the 
Father has a keen eye to business, as well as 
to his spiritual calling), and repaired to the 
sacristy. Then, in due time, the Micmacs 
marched in motley and solemn procession to 
mass and the lessons of the day. After these 
were concluded the Father delivered a suita- 
ble address, and they then formed again and 
marched through rows of evergreens to a huge 
wigwam of boughs, where a feast was spread. 
After the repast there were foot-races and danc- 
ing. These constituted the principal festivities ; 
but the popping of guns continued until both 
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powder and enthusiasm were exhausted. It 
may be hoped that some one was successful in 
hitting the invisible enemy. 

Penman did not tarry long among the In- 
dians. He had no special interest in the tribe 
beyond its two members who had been engaged 
to paddle him to the head-waters of the Resti- 
gouche. These had been ordered to await his 
arrival at the mouth of the Metapedia, some 
twelve miles above. Moreover, he had learned 
at Campbelltown that there was an English offi- 
cer at present fishing the Metapedia, who was 
bound on the same voyage as himself, and to 
him he bore letters of introduction from a mu- 
tual acquaintance. Said officer was Captain of 
one of Her Majesty’s gun-boats, and absent on 
furlough. 
panionable, and withal a scientific angler and 
an expert at killing salmon, Penman naturally 
felt desirous to meet him, 


chosen stamping-grounds, It is like meeting 
fellow-countrymen in a foreign land. A sym- 
pathetic chord is struck at sight. Whether it be 
the fellow-feeling that makes us wondrous kind, 


or the fact that solitude warms the heart like | 


wax to receive impressions, it is undeniable that 
an affinity infallibly manifests itself. There is 
a certain etiquette of the woods always observed 
by true sportsmen, which is mutually enjoyable. 
It throws sunlight upon the camp when the day 
is damp and murky, and sheds a genial warmth 
through the atmosphere of a frigid zone. But 


it is not wise to be too much in company. The 


best will tire of each other when trout and sal- 
mon take precedence, A sportsman needs room 
beyond the mere sweep of his casting-line or the 
range of his gun. For this reason Penman has 
always preferred to take his jaunts alone. 
can then offer incense freely upon the altar of 
his own seliishness without deferring to the de- 
sires or caprices of others. 


Penman appreciated this feeling of independ- | 


ence as he turned his face up stream and cant- 
ered his horse out of the Micmac precincts. 


This sense of freedom was intensified as the | 
landscape expanded before him in all its won- | 
The river still rolled before | 


derful diversity. 
him in majestic volume, full two miles broad, 


and the mountain ranges were set far back on | 
either side, inclosing within their mighty amphi- | 


theatre a level tract of rich alluvium, which 
here and there was dotted with the farms of en- 
terprising pioneer settlers. Conspicuous among 
these is ‘‘ Athol House,” already mentioned, 


and noteworthy as being the first permanently- | 
located residence on the Restigouche after the | 


French occupation. It was constructed in 1796, 
and the materials were brought from Halifax, a | 
distance of many hundred miles, Notwith- 
standing its antiquity, and the difficulties which 
attended its erection, it is still the most com- | 
modious and pretentious mansion on the river, 
and with its numerous outbuildings makes quite | 
a village. The estate comprises more than a | 
thousand acres of well-cultivated land. In! 


As he was represented to be com- | 


It is always pleas- | 
ant to encounter brother sportsmen on their | 


He | 


former years the proprietor, Robert Ferguson, 
Esq., who owned the principal fishing-stations, 
exported no less than 2000 barrels of salmon 
annually; and it then took only eleven salmon 
upon an average to make a barrel of two hun- 
dred pounds, This will convey an idea of what 
a salmon stream this once was. The fish have 
since greatly diminished in numbers, although 
a 20-pound salmon is a phenomenon of or- 
dinary occurrence. There is no river in the 
Provinces where they are so abundant or so 
large; and not only in its own waters, but in its 
| principal tributaries, the expert and industrious 
| angler may capture them by hundreds. Athol 
House is on the New Brunswick side of the 
river. 

Three miles above Athol House, on the Can 
jada side, is Point-au-Bourdo, the site of the 
| ancient town of Petite Rochelle and its fortifi 
cations; and here the tourist lingers with a 
melancholy interest, It is a commanding bluff, 
and bears the name of the captain of the French 
fleet which helped to defend the place when it 
was attacked by the English. It is a singular 
circumstance that, although the margin of the 
river both above and below this point is skirted 
with large and valuable estates, here all is de 
serted and silent as a grave-yard. Moreover 
the ground is almost as level and barren as a 
floor. The grass is scant and short, like that 
of a close-cropped sheep-pasture. Vegetation 
has not in charity clothed its nakedness. Here 
and there a solitary tree rattles its decaying 
limbs when the wind blows, and a few hang 
over the bank where dismembered wrecks lie 
sunk in the river; but they are the same trees 
that spread their ‘leafy branches over the Aca- 
| dian children when they played, and that shel- 
tered the kine from the noonday sun. In some 
| places are perceptible hollows in the earth where 
arse were dug, and there are two or three 
ruined chimney-stacks in which the ancient fire- 
place can be distinctly traced. These are the 
| only memorials that remain of the once thriving 
| colony, and their village of two hundred houses. 
Scores of the living generation pass the spot, 
but no one heaves a sigh or drops a tear of re- 
gret. Ifthe stranger asks a settler passing by 
| what once stood here, he answers, with a smile 
| at your ignorance, *‘ An old French village.” 

But who cares what happened or who lived 
a hundred years ago ? 
| A mile above the Point the old Metis or 
Kempt road starts over the Gaspé Mountains. 
We allude to this because the times are chang- 
ing now ; but it was only a few years ago that 
this was the mail route and the only land com- 
| munication between the Bay Chaleur and the 

| St. Lawrence River. It is wholly uninhabited, 
and traverses a broken and wilderness country. 
Forty years ago the mail service was performed 
| by dogs, with small carts or sleds according to 
| the season. Subsequently, the postman rode 
| horseback for sixty miles of the way and walked 
| the remaining forty. To-day he and the trav- 
eling public enjoy a new route, which was sur- 
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vod and laid out a few years since. It is 
much more level, and does not take pains to | 
cross the highest mountains, as the old one 
did; nevertheless, very few persons ever attempt 
it, and from lack of use it has become scarce- 
ly passable for wagons. The Quebec telegraph 
line follows it the entire length, and it is also, in 
oe one of the most approved routes surveyed | 
by the Inter-( ‘olonial Railroad. 

Just where this road strikes the Restigouche | 
the character of the scenery changes greatly. 
The river itself, which has hitherto flowed with 
uninterrupted current, is now filled with wood- 
ed and grassy islands which afford choice pas- 
turage for herds of cattle and horses that resort 
to them. Alders begin to fringe the banks, 


while rapids and deep pools alternate in quick | 


succession. The mountains, too, impinge more 


closely upon the stream, and cast their sombre | 


shadows over the valley. They rise one above 
the other in every variety of fantastic outline. 
There is the ‘Sugar Loaf,” aptly named, an 
isolated cone a thousand feet high, whose al- 


most perpendicular sides are inaccessible ex- | 


cept at a single point. In the dreamy distance, 
but standing far apart, the peaks of ‘‘ Squaw’s 
Cap” and the ‘* Crowsquill Mountain” loom up 
like shadowy spectres in the purple atmosphere, 
already tinted by the setting sun. Sometimes 
the mountains dive so abruptly into the river 
that the hemlocks which cling to their sides 
have but insecure foothold, and slide down and 
topple over. All this was very grand and very 
interesting to Mr. Penman, but the rapidly deep- 
ening shadows and the complaints of his appe- 
tite admonished him that he should be near his 
destination. So he gave his attention more to 
his horse and less to nature, and with such 
gratifying result that he presently turned an 
angular spur of the mountain and realized the 
full fruition of his hopes. From the eminence 
where he stood his eye embraced a royal land- 
scape. The Metapedia came rolling down from 
its wilderness hermitage, and, emerging from 
the forest, swept around two islands and joined 
the Restigouche. In the angle which they 
formed were spread out before him a thousand 
acres of waving grain and grass in a green mo- 
saic of brilliant contrasts. Graceful elms and 
groves of maple dotted the many fields; deep 


green alders fringed the streams; cow - bells | 


tinkled in the neighboring thickets; flocks of 
sheep were bleating high up upon a hill-side 
pasture. In this heart of the wilderness was 
another mansion which for pretension rivaled 
the ‘* Athol House” below, and like it was sur- 
rounded by a village of outbuildings. No fences 
were seen except where the highway bounded 
the estate; but the grim brotherhood of mount- 
ains closed in and gathered the peaceful valley 
to their bosom. Fleecy clouds hung over their 
tops, and sometimes rolled lazily down their 


sides, where they floated, poised in mid-air. | 


The place is perfectly secluded from the out- 
side world, and its only outlet is that by which 
Penman came. 


| and trends away toward the north. 


This is the residence of Daniel Fraser, Esq. 
There are few houses beyond it. It stands on 
the limit of civilization. The post-road tarns 
a right-angle around the base of a mountain, 
The tele- 
graph line follows it, and leaves the wilderness 
to its wild beasts and its primitive solitude. 
The Restigouche is thenceforward the only 


| highway, and the canoe the only vehicle that 


traverses it, exc ept w hen the scows of the lum- 


| bermen asc end in the autumn with the winter 


supplies. The bears, the moose, the beaver, 
and the salmon occupy their domain compara- 
tively unmolested. 


DANIEL FRASER. 


Daniel Fraser is monarch of no small realm. 
His employés number more than a hundred. 
In the winter they are engaged in lumbering, 
trapping, and hunting, and in summer in farm- 
ing, stock-raising, salmon-fishing, road-making, 
and general repairing. His stock comprises 
the choicest breeds of cattle, sheep, and horses. 
Vast are the quantities of farm and dairy pro- 
duce, lumber, and furs that he annually ships 
to market. Upon his premises are a trading- 
house, store, blacksmith shop, saddler’s shop, 
dairy, post-office, and telegraph station, besides 
numerous barns and other outbuildings. So 
extensive an establishment would attract at- 
tention in any land; but to find it in the re- 
motest corner of civilization, and about a cen- 
tury in advance of the rest of the Province, 
strikes the stranger with wonder and admira- 
tion. 

It is said that Scotchmen are either very 
mean or generous in the extreme. Daniel 
Fraser is a Scotchman, and belongs to Nature’s 
nobility. His house is supplied with all the 
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luxuries and comforts of life, and all that he | ains shake to their foundations. Then the rain 
has is at the disposal of his guests. Physically | came down as Penman had never seen it before. 
he is hard to beat, for he stands six feet four | flooding the earth and raising the river. |; 
inches high. He is major of the county militia, | rained for an hour, and ceased as suddenly ag 
and consequently makes a commanding officer. | it had begun. Some potent and unseen agency 
He is, moreover, magistrate, sheriff, or some- | hustled the wrangling clouds out of sight ove; 
thing of the sort, but does not find his duties | the opposite mountain, and then the moon shone 
arduous. In a word, he fills a large space and | out again in all the intensity of her undiminished 
plays an important part in the social and of- | glory. 
ficial circle in which he moves. As asports-| Penman had never witnessed such a remark 
man, though modest, he has scarcely an equal. | able display of pyrotechnics, but he saw them 
It was toward the hospitable threshold of this repeated more than once afterward while up 
gentleman's house that Penman’s feet had tend- | the river. 
ed for a week past; and now, as he sauntered One good result of the shower was to annihi 
toward the open porch, with the shades of | late the mosquitoes and flies, which before had 
evening gathering round him, and the mingled | been tormenting, and so the sportsmen chatted 
voices of suspicious cur and mastiff sounding long until the moon had glided behind their 
harshly in his ears, his heart leaped with joy to| backs. Penman asked the history of the de 
see his host approach to greet him. The En-| ciding conflict which drove the French from 
glish officer was there too, occupied with rods | the river and caused the destruction of Petite 
and reels, which he was putting carefully aside Rochelle. Just here Fraser’s brother Aleck 
after three or four days’ active use—active, in- | came up, and he was appealed to as the best- 
deed! he had taken more than four hundred informed man of the party. Aleck was th 
trout, any oné of which would have graced an | walking library for the entire settlement. 
angler’s line. In happy anticipation of a trout | ‘It was more the result of accident than oth- 
supper Penman glibly told the narrative of his | erwise, I think,” he said. ‘The English didn’t 
adventures and made his toilet. Joyous was | know of this settlement so far up the river, al- 
the feast which followed, and when that was | though they had been making pretty free with 
concluded and all had wiped their lips they | the French stations along shore for two or three 
retired for pipe devotions on the piazza. | years back. You see the French had fitted out 
That night was marvelous for its glory. Aa fleet in 1760 to try and regain Quebec, and 
heavy cloud had rested long upon the summit | to strengthen their forces in Canada. There 
of the mountain directly opposite, and seemed | were four men-of-war, several privateers, and 
bound there by some magic spell. At last the | twenty-two store-ships. When they had got 
full moon got up, and, mounting to its level, | into the Gulf they learned that a British squad- 
poured her full effulgence into it. The inky | ron had preceded them up the St. Lawrence 
cloud at once became a fleecy mass so translu- | River, and so they took shelter in the Bay 
cent and so airy that it seemed to have been | Chaleur. The British got wind of this and 
wafted from some celestial realm, and imagin- | followed. When the French found they wer 
ation looked for the opening of its portals and | pursued they ran their vessels up the Resti 
the message “ peace on earth, good will to all | gouche to Petite Rochelle, and built the bat 
men.” The effect was weird in the extreme. | teries below to stop the British. The attempt 
After the moon had mounted higher, its light | to save the fleet caused the destruction of the 
disclosed a fleecy cloud suspended in mid-air | town and the dispersion of the colony. I doubt 
half-way down the mountain. This presently | if the English would have found out the settle- 
ascended and joined the vapory coronal above. | ment for some while if it hadn’t been for that 
At once from their united force was flashed a | evil day, Its wilderness seclusion was its great 
gleam of lightning which portended any thing | safeguard.” 
but peace, and the muttering which followed| ‘‘What became of those who escaped ?” 
seemed to be answered by a rumble from the | asked Penman. 
hither side of the river. All looked, and to | “Oh, they scattered to different places. 


their surprise beheld the mountain behind them 
capped with vapor like the other. The. cloud 
was menacingly black, and gleamed continually 
with electric flashes. The air became painfully 
still, and some kine in the barns moaned with a 
troubled tone. After a short season of profitless 
threats and muttering the two hostile clouds be- 
gan to gird uptheirwrath. They pressed toward 
each other in vengeful mood, and the lightnings 
seemed to fairly leap from peak to peak as they 
skirmished at long range. At last they got mo- 
tion upon a troubled current of air, and rushing 
together impetuously, shot forth their red artil- 
lery amidst a crash and rattling din that rever- 
berated through the valley and made the mount- 


The most of them are settled along the south- 
ern coast of Gaspé; and while I think of it, 
there are a hundred of them within a mile and 
a half of us.” 

“TIT want to know!” said Penman, in pure 
Yankee dialect, quite overcome by surprise. 

“Yes; over the mountain here there is a vil- 
| lage, and it is laid out in squares as regular as 
one of your towns. What the people do with 
themselves is more than I know. ‘There is no 
way of getting to them except by a foot-trail 
over the mountain, and they seldom come 
out.” 

‘* Was you ever there ?” Penman asked. 

“Only once. I rode over on horseback, just 











out of curiosity, but couldn’t make much out 
of them. “They look and dress pretty much 
like all the rest of the tribe.” 

Here the Captain broke in. ‘You had a 
story, 1 believe,” he said, ‘‘ about that affair of 
the fleet-—some love-scrape, or some such sort 
of thing? Suppose you reel it off now.” 

“It’s not worth repeating,” Aleck replied. 
“It’s only somebody’s yarn, though there is 
some truth-in it, I believe. However, I don’t 
mind telling it, if you will let me first clear the 
cobwebs out of my throat.” 

Accordingly he swallowed three fingers of 
‘* Fairintosch,” and the Captain thumbed an 
extra charge of tobacco into his pipe. Thus 
prepared, he began: 


ALECK’S STORY. 


After the French had lost their strong-hold 
at Quebec—Louisburg, their great fortress at 
Cape Breton, had fallen too—the English de- 
termined to make short work with the settle- 
ments that remained, and parties were sent 
along the shore of the Gulf here to break up 
the trading-posts and fishing-stations. The 
French and Indians were in league then, and 
much trouble did they make the English. The 
Frenchmen cut out their work, and the Indians 
did the business. One night a boat’s crew 
from one of the English ships landed some- 
where down the Gaspé coast, with the design 
of attacking a small station. No one saw them 
excepting an Acadian lass, who had gone from 
Petite Rochelle-on a visit to her friends. Her 
name was Marie Parant, the sister of an in- 
fluential priest. Divining their purpose, she 
watched their movements for a while, and then 
collecting a force of friendly Indians, laid in 
ambush for the sailors. As they approached 


the station the Indians fell upon them and | 


murdered all but two, whom they took prison- 
ers and carried to Petite Rochelle. There 
they were strictly guarded for a time, but after 
a few weeks their confinement became only 
nominal, 
cape; indeed, an attempt to do so would prob- 
ably have resulted in a lingering death in the 
wilderness. 


of time, by a not unnatural coincidence, one of 


them fell desperately in love with Marie, their | 
Strange to say, his love was re- 


fair captor. 
turned, much to the chagrin of the Acadian 
community. 


fleet, and the appearance of the British squad- 
ron below the mouth of the river. 

The French prepared for active resistance, 
and the two sailors were once more placed in 
close confinement in one of the strongest dwell- 
ings. Battery after battery was planted upon 
the high bluffs that commanded the river and 
doggedly disputed the advance of the enemy. 
Captain Byron, the British commander, found 
hot work before him. Point Aninnipk, eight 
miles above Dalhousie, first opposed his passage. 


They showed no disposition to es- | 
They seemed rather pleased than | 


otherwise with their situation, and in the course | 


However, matters went on com- | 
7 . . > | 
fortably enough until the arrival of the French 
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Four miles further up the batteries of Point Le 
Garde greeted the intruder with iron hail. Two 
miles higher Battery Point sent him its compli- 
ments. Next Mission Point belched forth its 
missiles ; and at last he heard from Point-au- 
Bourdo, It was a desperate gauntlet to run, 
but he did not flinch, Gradually he worked his 
way up without the loss of a vessel. Point-au- 
Bourdo was the Frenchman's last resort, and 
here the engagement became terrific. Both 
fleet and shore batteries united in one grand 
and final effort. The peasantry rallied to the 
defense of their homes, and even women added 
their feeble aid. 

While the fight progressed a female might 


| have been detected, if all had not been too in 


tently engaged, hovering near the place of the 
sailors’ confinement. At last she approached 
the low, barred window, and a brawny hand 
clasped hers. 

“* How goes the battle, Marie ?” 

“Alas! badly; for justice defends not the 
weak.” 

**So the English are gaining ground ?” 

*“°Tis true, my Edward, and we are lost. 
We know the fate to expect from your country 
men. 

‘*Fear not for your own precious self, my 
darling! Stay with us and you at least are 
safe. When the English find us here they 
shall receive you with the joy that they welcome 
us. You will then be my own forever. We 
will leave this wilderness and go where peace 
and happiness reign.” 

‘*Speak not thus. Marie shares the fate of 
her relatives and countrymen. Farewell, my 
Edward! Excuse this weakness, but I wished 
to see you once more. Now Marie returns to 
her duty.” 

‘“‘Nay,staya moment! Listentome. Re- 
lease us from this prison and we will train the 
guns upon the enemy. Nothing is gained by 
keeping us here, and much good may come to 
your people.” 

**T can not—alas! no—and what are two 
men against so many? ‘Tis folly for you and 
a crime for me.” 

‘Ah! Marie, for the love you have pledged 
me decide not too quickly. Let us go, and I 
will defend your home. Come—I swear it.” 

One minute her resolution wavered, and then 
she disappeared. Presently she returned with 
the keys and drew the bolts, and in another in- 
stant was clasped in her lover’s arms, Fortu- 
nate had it been for her could she have read 
that the heart she pressed to hers was /faise. 
The word may be toc harsh, Perhaps it was 
not false at the time, but it proved so in the 
end. Her lover might have intended all that 


| he promised, but he did not know himself. 


The human heart is deceitful, and who can 
foresee its promptings when the flag of one’s 


| native country revives his slumbering patriot- 
|ism? When the lovers had hastily embraced, 


the three sped to the batteries. The dead and 
dying lay thickly strewn around, and the smoke 
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of battle hovered densely over the field. The! Indians announced themselves ready to attend 
sailors quickly manned a deserted gun, and the | the orders of the Captain and Penman at the 
damsel heroically busied herself in passing shot. | moderate charge of ten shillings per day and 
For a time they stood courageously to their | ‘‘found.” Larry and Peter were allotted to 
work amidst the crashing balls, until] a sudden | Penman, and John and Catpat (French, Quatr; 
cheer broke from the flag-ship of the British | pied) to the Captain. Peter was a full-blooded 
fleet. The next instant, as if by preconcerted | Mohawk, black-haired and swarthy; the others 
signal, they had leaped the margin of the bluff, | half-breed Micmacs. Dan vouched for thei; 
and the bewildered Marie was left alone and in | good character, and their utter repugnance to 
despair. Bravely the sailors swam, and actu- | whisky when it could not be had. With these 
ally reached their own long-lost vessel unhurt | assurances Penman devoted his thoughts en 
by the musket-balls which were discharged at | tirely to the future; and from that time the 
them when their flight was discovered. They | Acadians and the Acadian land were banished 
immediately went to the guns of their country- | from his mind. 
men, and fought till the battle ended in the That day was devoted to an excursion up the 
complete victory of the British. Whether for- | Metapedia, and the ensuing evening to spearing 
tune would have favored the invaders had not | salmon among the islands of the Restigouche 
a crushing accident befallen the French can not |The result was small success. In vain the 
be conjectured; as it was, the French com-| Captain tried his artifices at the deep and 
mander, Captain Bourdo, fell at a critical mo- | gloomy pools—in vain the torches flashed and 
ment, and at the same time a powder-ship blew | glinted, and cast their lurid glare into the 
up. Then the French despaired, and their dis- | sparkling depths. One diminutive salmon was 
comfiture followed speedily. Captain Byron! the sole reward. So they returned to refresh 
destroyed the entire fleet, and the town was | ing rest at Fraser’s. Meanwhile every thing 
left smouldering in ashes. Not one of its two | had been bountifully supplied for the more ex- 
hundred houses was spared. In the midst of | tended voyage—the pork and molasses, hard 
the conflagration Edward and his comrade | bread, tea, salt beef, flour, w hisky, cooking uten- 
hunted ‘for his sweet-heart through the town. | sils, and blankets; and before the morrow’s sun 
At last they found her lying beside the gun | had fairly risen the two adventurers bestowed 
which they had so treacherously deserted. And | themselves in the bottom of their respective 
that’s the end of the story. canoes, the trusty Indians bent to their setting- 
“Was she dead ?”” Penman asked. | poles, and the party bade adieu to Fraser 
“Dead as a door-nail, with a musket-ball | Gradually they rounded the peint where the 
through her beautiful brain,” said Aleck, with | alders swayed in the current; the mountains 
solemnity. | closed in around them, and they were alone in 
Penman shuddered. The Captain knocked | the wilderness. 
the ashes out of his pipe and said, ‘‘ Bosh! you Penman’s canoe took the lead, and the other 
may tell that yarn to the marines.” Dan as-| followed closely. Penman was delighted with 
sented to this with a nod and a snore. Hav-| the freshness of the novelty; with the vivid 
ing thus uttered their several comments Dan | green of the foliage sparkling with dew; with 
roused himself, and all retired for the night. the delicious morning temperature ; with the 
rush of the cool and limpid waters that dis- 
In the early morning the prows of two birch | closed the minutest pebble on the bottom; 
canoes were discovered peering above the| with the lullaby motion of the craft ; with the 
grassy margin of the river, and four stalwart | towering hills that walled them in. He grew 
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noisy in the exuberance of his delight, whis- 
tled the echoes out of the woods, sang, shout- 
ed, and exchanged salutes with the Captain 
astern. But he struck no really sympathet- 
ic chord, although he started up a king-fish- 
er, which flew screaming from the end of a 
dead limb. ‘The Captain was too busy with 
his hackles, rayed feathers of the mallard, and 
“‘hog’s-down” to be diverted. The Indians, too, 
were impassive and quiet. When Penman ad- 
dressed them casually they said ‘‘ Ugh!” and 
drove their iron-shod poles more vigorously into 
the gravel, which answered with a dull click. 
So he was compelled to subside and be silent. 
As a relief he lighted his pipe. The motion 
of the canoe made a gentle breeze which waft- 
ed the smoke aft, and kept off the black-flies. 
This was agreeable. ‘The current was slow and 
the river comparatively deep, so they made good 


Ee ; 
progress. Once the Captain stopped to make 


a cast in a tempting pool, but got no “rise,” 


and they moved on again. At length the at- | 


mosphere became perceptibly warmer, and the 
Indians began to show the effects of their exer- 
cise. ‘Then Larry, the bowsman of the fore- 


most canoe, said something that sounded like | 
“‘Espitpook,” and a voice behind answered, “ Oo- | 
ah,” and the canoes were headed for a sandy | 


beach. Penman asked ‘‘ What’s up ?” and the 


Indian replied ‘* Boilum kettle now.” So the | 


canoes were run ashore, and they took break- 
fast. 
It was evident from the trials that had al- 


ready been made that the salmon were well up | 


stream, for, it being near the end of July, the 
season was well advanced. Subsequently they 


encountered numerous logs floating down, indi- | 
cating that a party above was ‘ driving” the | 


stream, and affording an additional explanation, 
There was, therefore, a prospect of a long and 
tedious spell of uninterrupted poling. Poling 


up stream bears the same relation to descending | 
with the current that drawing a sled up hill | 
does to sliding down. Three miles an hour is | 


good average speed, and twenty miles a fair 
day’s journey. It is marvelous with what un- 
tiring energy the Indians stick to their work, 
never resting except at meals or to pause for a 
drink where an ice-cold brook tumbles into the 
stream. As the second-hand of a watch marks 
the passing hour, so their constant poles meas- 
ure every foot of the weary way—now stemming 
rushing rapids that almost bear them down, 
traversing long reaches of quickwater where to 
miss a stroke is to lose a rod, or climbing actu- 
al falls, gaining ground inch by inch until the 
canoe poises on the curve with her prow at an 
angle of forty-five, and then by a vigorous, des- 
perate shove is forced over into smooth water. 
Penman thought he had never enjoyed such ex- 
citing pleasure before. His spirits flowed co- 
piously for one hour. After that he began to 
feel kinks in his legs, and straightened them 
out longitudinally. Then the scenery somehow 
seemed to have become tediously monotonous. 
The sun poured down its broiling rays until he 





| sweltered. All the birds and beasts had retired 
| to umbrageous cover, and the woods were pain- 
fully still. The river gurgled in doleful mono- 
tone along the banks. It took an hour to round 
| a jutting point not far ahead, An old rampike 
| kept in sight until its form grew hideous. Then 
| the twinges came back to his legs again; so he 
| crossed them, tailor-fashion. He grew thirsty, 
| took a mouthful of river-water and spewed it 
; out. Indian said, ‘‘ Findum spring soon; then 
| get water good.” In despair he looked behind 
him, ard saw the Captain’s feet only visible over 
|the gunwales. Taking the hint he followed 
| Suit and lay down flat in the bottom. Then he 
dozed, and blessed sleep became his anodyne. 
| When he woke the Indians were still at their 
| pegging programme, but the sun was well down 
in the west, and the trees cast a grateful shade 
| across the stream. 
The party made eighteen miles that day, and 
| camped on a gravelly beach with a grove in the 
back-ground, and the mountains standing well 
back from the river. The canoes were hauled 
out, unloaded, and turned over so as to afford a 
partial shelter. Then a smoke was instantly 
made to keep off the black-flies and mosquitoes, 
which came down upon them in swarms. John 
and Larry cut fuel for a fire, Peter gathered 
spruce boughs for a bed, and Catpat dressed 
three or four trout which the Captain had 
caught, and prepared the supper. Thus their 
labor was divided, At sundown the flies re- 
tired for the night, as is their habit, and the 
party enjoyed partial relief from winged tor- 
mentors. Pipes followed supper in due course, 
and then all prepared for rest. Gradually the 
shades of night closed around them. The tem- 
perature became cool, almost chilly; and the 
| fire that blazed cheerfully at their feet as they 
lay stretched upon the yielding boughs shed a 
genial warmth around, The river ran by with 
a musical murmur. At times an owl hooted 
out a dismal note, and once there was a heavy 
splash on the opposite shore, whither some in- 
quisitive moose had probably been attracted by 
the light. The Indians were soon snoring in 
chorus, and the Captain was apparently lost in 
dreams. Penman closed his eyes and wistfully 
invited sleep, but the drowsy god came not. 
In vain he soothed himself—his nerves would 
not be quiet. The first night in camp pro- 
duced an excitement which he could not over- 
|}eome. So he abandoned himself to contem- 
| plation of his situation, of his helplessness 
| among the band of savages that surrounded 
| him, and conjured up tales of blood where un- 
| suspecting travelers had been murdered for Iéss 
value than he then had upon his person. Then 
| he ** pooh-poohed” at fhe folly of such wnspi- 
| cions, and threw them back upon the vouchers 
| which he had received from Fruser for the men’s 
| character, and at last fell into a doze. He 
| thought it was only a doze; but he must have 
slept long, for when ho was awakened the 
moon was shining over the mountains full into 
the camp. He referred to his watch and found 
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it midnight. 
into his face that had aroused him. There was 
a suspicious movement among his swarthy com- 
rades. He saw one of them rouse, sit up, and 
peer cautiously around him. Penman stirred 
not a muscle, but he kept his eye open, and his 
senses were painfully acute. At last the man 
gotup. It was John. He moved toward the 
canoes with cat-like tread and peered into the 
faces of the Captain and himself. For the mo- 
ment he feigned sleep. He was upon the point 
of rousing the Captain, but thought it prudent 
to wait. At last his fears were fully confirmed. 
He saw John steal behind the canoe where the 
axe was standing. He seized the axe, stepped 
forward, raised it—(oh, horror! he woke the 
Captain with a yell)—to his shoulder, and walked 
into the woods to cut another log for the fire! ! 

** What's the matter?” muttered the Captain, 
as he yawned and lazily shifted his position. 


But it was not the moon shining | 


“ Nothing,” said Penman, sheepishly. 

“Ugh!” grunted the Captain, and went of 
again. 

The next morning they breakfasted at day 
break, and at four o'clock left the blue smoke 
of their camp-fire curling from the expiring 

j}embers. That day was fraught with interest. 
|ing adventure. Soon after the start Penman 
heard a violent splash behind him, and thought 
the Captain had struck a thumping salmon. 
He turned and saw John up to his waist in the 
water, struggling toward the shore. He had 
tumbled overboard! John pleaded that his 
pole was blunt, and slipped on a smooth rock, 
but the Captain found a more satisfactory ex 
planation in an empty bottle secreted under the 
Indian’s coat in the stern of the canoe. In the 
| course of the morning they passed the mouth 
| of the Upsalquitch, a New Brunswick river, fa- 
{mous for its trout. Here they took several 
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three-pounders. Afterward they met a man | 
coming down stream on a “catamaran”—a prim- | 
itive craft of three logs lashed together—and | 
soon encountered a scow belonging to a party 
of Jumbermen who were “ driving” the river. | 
They were now in the heart of the lumber re- 
gion, as the very characteristic names given to | 
many of the islands and striking localities am- 
ply testified. There are the ‘‘ Devil's Elbow” | 
and “ Hell’s Gate”—two dangerous and difficult | 
passages between rocks—the ‘* Devil’s Half- | 
Acre,” the “ Nigger Rafting-Ground,” ‘‘ No 
Man’s Island,” “ Grog Island,” “ Brandy Brook,” | 
and *‘'Temperance Shoals.” Some incident is | 
connected with each name. Occasionally a 
rude camp was discerned among the trees, and 
at intervals were mountain-slides a thousand 
feet high, down which the logs which have been | 
cut come crashing with frightful velocity. The | 
Indians state that upon the tops of many of 
these mountains are level plateaus stretching | 
miles away toward the St. Lawrence, and that | 
in one of them is a bottomless hole of the di- | 
ameter ofa barrel, which constantly emits smoke | 
and sulphurous smells, Its location is two miles | 
from the Restigouche, opposite a point known 
as “*Two Brooks.” Penman suggested that | 
upon some former St. Anne’s Day the devil had 
taken alarm at the hostile demonstrations of | 
the Miemacs, and dived into the earth here a da 
Ravel. The Indians, however, couldn’t see it. 
Both Penman and the Captain took several 
fine trout that day at the numerous pools along | 
the river, but failed to strike a salmon. In the | 
afternoon they reached the mouth of the Pata- 
pedia,. having made twenty-one miles. The 
Indians pronounce it Patapejwe. Here the | 
Captain captured his first salmon, and landed | 
him in fine style. He had no sooner made a 
second cast than he struck another, which 
proved a fish of the first magnitude. It was | 
the evening fishing; and the deep, black pool 
where he tossed in his fly seemed fairly alive | 
with the hungriest of old veterans. The indi- | 
vidual whose curiosity had now got him into 
trouble hardly seemed to realize the real diffi- | 
culty at first. He sculled to and fro for a few | 
moments as if reconnoitring the enemy’s lines, | 
then dived to the bottom, rose again to the top, | 
and at length thrust his nose above the surface. 
Here he evidently found more light on the sub- 
ject, for he darted up-stream like a rocket, reel- 
ing off a hundred yards of line at arun. As | 
soon as he felt himself checked he threw his 
entire length clear of the water, and then gird- | 
ing up his strength, entered the lists for a 
sweepstakes. He made the entire circuit of 
the pool three times in splendid style, throwing 
as many somersaults, and at the end of the 
third heat came up considerably blown. The 
Captain, perceiving his distress, reeled him in 
cautiously, and attempted to lead him to beach. 
But as soon as he felt himself in hand he took 
the line in his teeth and worked off toward the 
tail of the pool. The place where the Captain 
stood was a sloping gravelly beach, affording 


} 
| 





one of the best possible landing-places; but 
his salmonship seemed determined to take the 
opposite side, where the shore was ledgy and 
steep. After a little he seemed to recuperate 
and become more active; and the angler, find- 
ing the game too much for him, called one of 
the canoes. Then followed a skirmish of 


| twenty minutes, which resulted in advantage to 


the Captain; and the fish came to hand quite 
helpless to all appearance. Catpat stood by 
with the gaff, and felt sure of his prize, when 
the game suddenly roused and darted down- 
stream with the swiftness of an arrow. It was 
a critical moment. The canoe followed with 
all speed, and the Captain again succeeded in 
checking him. This proved the salmon’s final 
effort; his strength was exhausted, and the 
Captain reeled him in and triumphantly bagged 
him — weight, by pocket - scales, twenty - two 
pounds three ounces ; time, fifty-five minutes. 
Meanwhile camp had been made and supper 
prepared. It was now dark, and the Captain 
was quite ready to eat and then retire on his 
laurels for the night. But Penman chose to go 
out with the torches. His Indians speared two 
salmon and lost a fine one which they struck. 
This same fish was heard from in the morning 
in a way unexpected, There was a shanty half 
a mile up occupied by two fishermen who had 
nets set. When they took up these nets at 


| dawn they found a twenty-pound salmon in the 


meshes which had evidently received a recent 
wound from a spear. His tail was completely 
severed two inches above the flukes. The coin- 
cidence elicited much comment from the whole 
party assembled. All expressed surprise that 
the unhappy victim could succeed in working 
his way up stream after the loss of his propel- 
ler. Then the query arose, what should be done 
with him? Should he grace the feast of his 
captors and their guests, or would he still be 
suitable for export in such mutilated state? 
Could snch a wound be remedied? The Cap- 
tain turned inquiringly to Penman, and Pen- 
man answered, sagely, ‘‘I think he can be 
cured! !” 

That day head-quarters were atgthe mouth 
of the Patapedia, and eleven salmon and grilse 
the result of the day’s sport. In the afternoon 
Penman and his comrade went on an ‘expedi- 
tion to a beaver-dam, constructed on a neigh- 
boring affluent. The water of the dam was 
five feet deep and set back two miles, inun- 
dating the adjacent forest and forming a con- 
siderable lake. Along the bank was a well- 
beaten path leading to their conical houses and 
to stores of birch-cuttings of uniform length, 


| piled like cord-wood and laid aside for winter 


consumption. These dams often interfere with 
the operations of the lumbermen, and require 
to be cut away to make a passage for the logs 
that are driven down stream. It is said that 
dams which occupied two weeks in cutting away 
have been rebuilt by the beavers in four days, 
so wonderful is their industry, When Penman 
and his friend returned to camp it was dark. 
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The fire was blazing brilliantly, throwing its 
cheerful light into the recesses of the silent 
woods; and illuminating a group of grotesque 
figures that squatted around. A nearer view 
discovered the chiefs in solemn council, offering 
narcotic incense and pouring forth frequent li- 
bations to spirits which they had evoked from 
sundry opaque bottles discovered among the 
stores. The opportune arrival of the Captain 
abruptly terminated the ceremonies before their 
enthusiasm had got the /etter of their brains. 
Presently luscious flakes of salmon were friz- 
ling in pork-scraps over the fire, and the tea- 
pot uttered its musical murmur. 

Above the Patapedia River the Restigouche 
seemed to fairly swarm with fish, and did not 
belie the reputation which it had hitherto main- 
tained. In the long reaches of deep, still wa- 
ter huge salmon lay motionless upon the bot- 
tom, and sculled leisurely away when disturbed 
by the passing canoes. The stream abounded 
in darksome pools and swift rapids, and ever and 
anon sparkling rivulets of ice-cold water came 
leaping into its limpid bosom from the mount- 
ain-sides ; just on the verge of the bubbling 
foam a cast of the fly was certain to raise a 
splendid trout. Small trout never annoy the 
angler. There is a remarkable uniformity of 
size in all that rise to a cast. They seldom 
weigh less than two pounds, and seven-pound- 
ers do not excite surprise among the old set- 
tlers. They seem to be wholly unsuspicious 
of the anglers’ stratagems; they will rise re- 
peatedly to the lure and follow it to the canoe 





itself as it retreats, Yet, when struck, tl 
are very gamey and afford the most exciting 
sport. One can catch them from a single } 
until he tires of the surfeit. 

But trout and salmon are not the only deni 
zens of this noblest of streams. There ar 
very delicate white-fish found in some localities, 
which the Indians spear in considerable num- 
bers, but which do not take the bait. Ther 
is also a large and very lucious fish called “ tu 
ludi,” in shape resembling trout, with a fork« 
tail like a mackerel’s, and weighing from fifte: 
to thirty pounds. 

Penman and the Captain fairly reveled 
these newly-found sensations and delights, but 
rejecting all allurements, or only pausing, as 
the bee sips, to taste them, continued their pro 
gress up the stream, aiming at something still 
superior, The wilderness which they traversed 
was almost primeval. Even the lumbermen 
had scarcely trespassed here. The forest trees 
stood erect in all their primitive majesty, and 
the tangled undergrowth was unbroken except 
by the paths which the moose and deer made. 
Island sueceeded island—some verdant with 
maples and poplars, others perfectly bare and 
stony, scraped clean of the groves which once 
adorned them by the masses of ice which are 
borne down upon the resistless tide of the spring 
freshets. All along their shores were tracks 
of cariboo and fawns and deeply-indented hoof 
prints of the gigantic moose. Occasionally fur 
rows were plowed in the yielding earth where 
the moose had climbed the banks and slipped. 





Beaver cuttings and signs of otter were fre- 
quent. Now and again flocks of startled wild- 
fowl fluttered up the stream and presently set- 
tled down again upon the surface, waiting until 
the Indians could almost strike them with their 
poles. Great owls sat winking on naked limbs, 
or moved sluggishly from tree to tree. King- 
fishers screamed at the splash of the poles, and 
at times a lordly eagle sailed across the blue 
arch that spanned the defile. Sometimes a 
thunder-shower came up so suddenly that the 
voyagers had hardly time to turn over their 
canoes and creep to shelter, creating a terrif- 
ic uproar among the crags, shedding deluges 
of water, and passing away as quickly as it 
came. One place they tarried at where a 
perpendicular cliff of naked granite descended 
into a pool as black and inky as the realms of 
Cerberus. The Indians said there was no bot- 
tom there—at least it had been sounded by two 
canoe-loads of cedar bark without success—and 
their statement was confirmed, as far as it 
could be, by sounding in vain with several hun- 
dred yards of fish-line. And yet, not six rods 
off, the bottom of the opposite side of the river 
sloped gradually, and the water was not more 
than three feet deep until it suddenly struck the 
inky line. It was frightful to gaze aloft at the 
threatening cliff, and then contemplate the un- 
known depths of the pool below. 

Thus enjoying and enduring the lights and 
shadows of forest life, the adventurers ap- 
proached the embouchure of another splendid 





stream, known on some old maps as the “ Quah- 
tah-wah-tam-kegewick.” This jaw- breaking 
name, which none but a drunken Indian could | 
pronounce, has since given place to the more 
humble one of ‘*‘ We-tom-kegewick,” and this | 
the lumbermen have still further contracted to 
“Tom Kegewick.” As such it is universally | 
known. Two miles below this stream they 
passed a crumbling house which once belonged 
to a misanthropic Scotchman named Cheyne. 
Here, sixty miles away from all traces of civ- | 
ilization, he sought complete seclusion. When | 
another man (attracted by the inimitable sal- | 
mon-fishing) settled down beside him he bought | 
him out, and thus purchased the solitude he | 
valued, although he never made use of his ad- 
ditional acquired possessions. Three years ago 
h® horse came home one day, saddled and rider- 
less, and was so found by some passing hunter ; 
but old Cheyne has never since been seen, and 
it is supposed that he was drowned in the river 
in consequence of the failure of an attempted 
experiment. He started for home with two 
full whisky-jugs at his waistband, and, while en 
route, foolishly tried to make an empty jug bal- 
ance a fullone. Since then another character, 
named La Farge, has established himself just 
at the confluence of the Restigouche and Tom 
Kegewick, occupying the summers in fishing 
and farming, and the winters in hunting and 
trapping. Here the mountains, instead of 
closing in on the river as usual, recede and 
form an amphitheatre around a level tract of 
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meadow land that is most refreshing to the 
senses after the close confinement among the 
mountains. The sight of cattle and sheep 
gladdens the heart, waving grass charms the 
eye, wild roses bloom in rich profusion, and a 
garden of vegetables recalls reminiscences of 
home. While contemplating the novel scene 
a tame moose stalks up and thrusts his huge, 
flexible nose into the Captain’s hand. The 
sight of the forest monarch reminds the tray- 
elers that they are still in the wilderness. La 
Farge tells them that he can take his rifle and 
bring them in a moose in half an hour. Cari- 
boo often come into his fields to graze, but he 
never molests them so long as moose can be 
had. In winter there is no lack of fur-bearing 
animals, and the profits of his trapping are 
sometimes large. From this mighty hunter 
Penman learned the important fact that ‘a 
lucky poor trap will catch better than a good 
trap set in the best places.” La Farge has a wife 
and infant. Penman asked Mrs. La Farge if 
she enjoyed much society in those parts, and 
she answered that she “‘ got along tolerable, 
but she didn’t see much of the neighbors.” 
There was not a woman within forty miles! 
The Tom Kegewick was the Captain's ultima 
thule, Penman’s course lay up the Restigouche 
to the River St. John; therefore the two: part- 
ed company here. One canoe poled briskly up 
stream to the right, another pegged away to 
the left, and a thick mist presently shut them 
from each other’s sight. The Tom Kegewick 
is broader than the main river, and follows the 
course of the mountain chain. It receives at 
intervals many clear, cold streams, broken by 
falls and ledges of rock. The salmon are here 
more numerous and larger than below; they 


| make it their favorite haunt. Not one is found 


in the Restigouche above its junction with that 
stream. The Captain had capital success, and 
took forty-five. As for Penman, he contented 
himself with trout; but even these were not 
found in any considerable size or number above 
“Boston Brook,” twelve miles above. The rea- 
son is plain. The hills and mountains that have 
inclosed the stream hitherto recede and melt 
away, until at length the country becomes low 
and swampy, and the scenery monotonous in 
the extreme. Had Penman known what he 
afterward learned by experience he would not 
have made a trip which is seldom ventured even 
by the hardy backwoodsmen, But “Excelsior!” 
was his motto, and he had neither maid nor old 
man to dissuade him; and so he progressed. 
The mist turned to rain toward noon, and kept 
up a comfortiess drizzle all day. The Indians 
cut great sheets of birch bark, which he threw 
over himself and thus kept dry, until an admo- 
nition beneath him suggested that the cance 
needed bailing. Then it began to grow wetter, 
and Penman “wanted to go home.” As he 
could not do that he tried the next best thing, 
and went into camp, The spot selected was a 
grassy shore under a very wet canopy of trees. 
It was the best that could be found—better than 
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camping in the woods. Penman seated him- 
self on a sheet of birch bark, with his portables 
beside him, and the Indians turned the canoe 
over him for a shelter. Then Larry cut logs 
six or eight feet long, and laid them side by 
side upon the beach, with billets underneath to 
make a draft; next he pulled off the outer bark 
of a birch-tree, and cut plenty of small, short 
sticks by splitting a stranded log, and thus ob- 


tained dry fuel and kindlings; these he threw | 


across the logs, and in an incredibly short time 
had a rousing fire. 


its side, and placed the long setting-poles ob- 


liquely, so that they projected over the canoe | 


toward the camp-fire in front. Meanwhile 
Peter had been industriously peeling great 
sheets of birch and spruce bark and gathering 
boughs. The bark was spread over the poles, 
and so laid as to be entirely water-tight, and 
the softest boughs were selected, dried by the 
fire, and judiciously laid upon the ground for a 
bed. This done, a dry and comfortable shel- 
ter was formed in a jiffy. Then the kettle was 
boiled, and the trout, salmon, and pork cooked, 
in spite of the rain-drops that fell hissing into 
the frying-pan. The supper was not prepared 
in the neatest manner; neither were the tin 
platters the most inviting, for they were still 
greasy with the débris of the last meal; but 
Peter kindly scoured them out with his red 
pocket-handkerchief, which he took from the 
top of his old felt-hat; and the supper was de- 
voured with that voracity and indifference to 
dirt which only a jaunt in the woods can pro- 
voke, Never was pipe more fully enjoyed, or 
a noggin of brandy drank with greater relish, 
than after that meal. 

It rained all night—not after the fashion of 
summer showers in some parts of the world, 
but in miniature Niagaras, that raised the river 
to such a height that it had nearly flooded the 
camp-fire in the morning. Breakfast was hast- 
ily swallowed, and then followed a day of dis- 
tressing hardship. The party would have staid 


Then he lashed the pad- | 
dies to the gunwale of the canoe to prop it on | 


in camp had not the 

rain held up and ep. 

couraged them to pro- 

ceed on their journey . 

but they had accom. 
plished only a couple 
of miles when it came 

down again. Penman 
decided to go on not- 
withstanding, and the 
result was that he, as 
well as the Indians, was 
speedily wet to the skin, 
likewise was every thing 

in the canoe. At noon 

Larry announced that 

they had reached the 

Waagan. This Waa- 

gan was an insignificant 
tributary of the Res- 
tigouche, which they 

| were to traverse before reaching a portage, 
over which they must “ carry” to a stream emp- 
tying into the St.John. Penman, however, saw 
|no indication of a stream, and as the Indians 
| were reticent he asked no questions, Present- 
ly they landed, and Larry led the way into the 
| woods, There was a sort of trail leading up 
| from the river, which Penman supposed was a 
moose-path ; but what-was his surprise to dis- 
cover the trunks of all the trees in the vicinity 
covered with names and initials cut into them 
with knives—some quite fresh and others bear- 
ing ancient dates and nearly overgrown with 
| newly-formed bark. Larry told him that these 
were the initials of all who had crossed the 
| portage, and it was the custom for every one 
to make his mark. Then stepping aside, he 
| pointed to a square post standing at the head of 
| a scarcely-perceptible mound, and said, ‘‘ Here 
man get somebody makum mark for him.” 
| Penman looked as directed, and read with some 
| emotion this inscription : 
“Harry Baker, 
Died 1843. Aged 43 years." 

The lettering was neatly carved upon the wood. 
Larry told the history of that grave. A party 
of lumbermen had come thus far through the 
forest on their way to the portage. One of 
| their number was sick nigh unto death. They 
had cared for him many days, and toiled fafth- 
fully to carry him out to the settlements; but 
it was useless to attempt the passage of the 
Waagan with such a charge, so they quietly 
strangled him and left him here to pass the 
| river of death alone. They justified their con- 
| duet, to themselves if not to the world, by as- 
serting that the man would have died any way, 
and that it was better both for him and them. 
Penman shuddered. To him the pillar that 
stood there in the forest solitude seemed like a 
finger-post pointing toward the Waagan as the 
way to death. He could not but feel the help- 
lessness of his sitnation as he stood alone with 
two half-civilized red-men whose grandfathers 
were savages, and wondered at his temerity in 
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| would have frequently stopped for rest. But the 
Indians emitted no sound of complaint, but kept 
on unweariedly and with apparent indifference. 
Tu this way two interminable miles were passed, 
and then they emerged into daylight and came 
to terra firma, Not a word was spoken until 
the whole detestable journey was accomplished. 
It rained all the way; but now the clouds 

| broke and the sun came joyously out. Its 


| beams fell like a gleam in a prison vault. The 


Hic JACET, 


venturing there. How easily they could put 
him aside, and leave not even a mark of his 
resting-place or the manner of his death! Then 
he looked calmly into the honest faces of his 
faithful guides, and saw nothing but good-will 
and kindness. In an instant he was reassured, 
and ready to undertake the passage of the Waa- 
gan. 

Once more he took his comfortless seat in 
the bottom of the canoe, and they pushed di- 
rectly across the river. He saw a fringe of 
densest alders along the bank, but nothing 
more. ‘There was no indication of any stream, 
and yet the Indians pushed straight into the 
alders. The water-laden branches poured 
down a deluge into the canoe, and that was the 
beginning of woe. The country was perfectly 
level and swampy; not a sign of a hill was 
visible—only the impenetrable jungle on either 
side that completely enveloped and shut them 
in. Meanwhile the rain continued to fall in 
douches. The stream turned every minute, 
and its bed was a continual succession of mud- 
dy shallows and deep holes. It nowhere kept 
a straight course for ten rods. The canoe 
went over and under and through the thicket. 
Penman lay flat on the bottom, and the Indians 
rolled and crawled over the tops and pushed 
along as best they could. Often the axe was 
required to force a passage. The canoe filled 
up with water nearly as fast as it could be baled 
out. All the goods at the bottom were swim- 
ming. The Indians lost their hats and their 
shirts were stripped into ribbons. White men 
would have cursed and got angry—at least they 


| Indians at once prepared to make the portage, 
which was three miles. The canoe was carried 
|to land. All unnecessary articles were cachéd 
| and effectually secured from bears and other 
“‘varmints.” The clothing was spread out in 
the sun to dry, and then the Indians shouldered 
paddles, knapsacks, provisions (such as they 
were), hardware, and poles, and carried them 
half-way. Then they returned for the canoe. 
Meanwhile Penman had staid behind to keep 
guard, All then started forward together, and 
when they came up with the first goods Pen- 
man stood watch again, and the Indians car- 
ried on to the end of the portage. The portage 
path was not a macadamized road. It was 


| better than the Waagan, but by no means 


good. The rain had made it a regular swamp 
in low places. On high ground it was better. 
Penman did not like keeping guard. The 
black-flies came out in full force after the rain. 
Penman sat on the goods for a while, fighting 
them with spruce boughs, until a bear poked 
his nose out of a thicket and snuffed. Then 
he shied a stick at him, and concluded it would 
be safer and more comfortable to patrol his 
beat, which he did. After a time the Indians 
returned, and the portage was wholly accom- 
plished in four hours. Then followed another 
period of misery. A second labyrinth had to 
be threaded similar to the Waagan. It is 
called the Waagansis, (‘‘Sis” is an Indian 
diminutive, meaning “little.””) It was not se 
difficult, being only a mile long, down the 
stream, and the alders not so dense; besides, 
the hot sun had dried off the leaves. When 
this was passed they paddled a mile down the 
Grand River, and camped at sundown, par- 
taking of such supper as their now scanty 
larder afforded. 

The trip down the Grand River was delight- 
ful. In two hours fourteen miles were run, 
and then the canoes were beached under a 
bridge where the Royal Mail Route crosses. 
Penman was once more within the limits of 
civilization. He was in the heart of the Mada- 
waska settlement, whose inhabitants are French 
and descendants of the primitive Acadians, 
He bade good-by regretfully to his faithful 
guides, filled their empty bottles, and wished 
them God-speed home, promising to meet them 
the following summer. Then he paid a French- 
man ten shillings for a wagon-ride of fifteen 
miles to the Grand Falls, and thence took 
stage and steamboat to St. John. And thus 
ends his record of a summer voyage up the 
Restigouche. 
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THE NEW TIMOTHY. 
Part Pirst. 
I 


“ ND this is Old Man Meggar’s, I do hope!” 

It is Mr, Wall who says it. Somewhat 
impatiently, too, for Mr. Wall is not twenty-four 
as yet, and has not, so far, had more than a blow 
or two of the discipline of suffering. 

**So do I, most sincerely.” 

It is Mike, Mr. Wall’s horse, who at least 
means this; for Mike is the most intelligent of 
animals—a bright bay in more senses of the 
word than one. There was a mutual under- 
standing the most perfect between him and his 
master. With this exception: that his master 
should ride him, especially if he rode him at 
full speed, Mike could understand; but that 
said rider should seat himself in that wheeled 
trough he called his buggy, to be dragged along 
by him, this was at once the mystery and mis- 
ery of Mike’s existence, often pausing between 
pulls at the fodder, after he had finished his 
corn, to consider it. 

This morning Mike had thanked all the gods 
of his mythology that the rattling bother his 
soul abhorred was not lumbering at his heels. 
Little satisfaction, however, does Mike get from 
this at last. If Mr. Wall had only taken the 


rider would have saved a whole morning of 
blundering through the woods in search of Old 
Man Meggar, painfully entangling themselves 


in whole skeins, so to speak, of dim forest | 


threads, crossing and winding back upon and 
knotting themselves up in hopeless confusion. 
Mike begins at last to have painful apprehen- 
sions as to the sobriety, sanity even, of his rider. 
So turned to the right, to the left, is he, so con- 
tinually being whirled about in the perpetual 
circling of the paths supposed te lie under the 
dead leaves, that he can hardly distinguish in 
the end his stupid tail from his sagacious nose ; 
is getting to fear he will lose even his own strong 
senses. As to his bewildered master, like every 
one of us when in the wrong, he rides on, per- 
fectly sure he is right; perfectly sure until his 
path sudderly coils up upon itself and expires 
beneath Mike’s hoofs at a charcoal pit or a heap 
of rails mauled and left years ago. And at last, 
when he rides along, perfectly satisfied that he 
is going wrong, he suddenly comes upon Old 
Man Meggar’s, hidden away among the under- 
growth, as vermin should always be and some- 
times are! 

Mr. Wall never saw the place before, yet he 
knows itataglance! A long, low, rickety, dirty 
cabin it is, with a tottering chimney of sticks 
and mud at eachend. According to the archi- 
tecture invariable in that Western region famil- 
iarly known as ‘‘ Egypt,” there is a passage-way 
through the middle, and along the whole front 
is a low shed, supported upon unbarked black- 
jack poles, The earth beneath as clean as the 
poultry roosting every night under the shed 
above upon the rafters will permit. The sur- 








rounding outhouses are of the same style, only 
several degrees lower. As Mr. Wall rides 
slowly up, his heart sinking as he does so, he 
observes what an amazing number of gourds 
are hanging about the rail fence, the offsprin, 


| of riotous vines, running up and over and along 


upon the miserable fence with a recklessness 
characteristic of the whole place. Dozens oj 
gourds hang also suspended from the tops ot 
long and leaning poles, each gourd the home 
of a family of martins, every member of which 
is perpetually darting into its abode to dart im 
mediately out again, as from household strife 
therein which it was impossible to stand. The 
road before the cabins has evidently been for 
years the gathering-place of cattle. Among 
the mire lies an old wagon, and parts of an 
other cumber the rotting logs placed on end, 
one higher than the other, at the fence by 
which the yard is entered. Half a dozen old 
saddles stride the fence, left there since being 
taken off the horses from sheer laziness, and 
which will not be taken into the house by their 
owners until the last possible moment before 
night. 

More closely than this Mr. Wall has no time 
to observe for the awful din of the dogs around 
him, His first distant approach to the place 


| has been sentineled by a vicious beast on three 
cabin of brown Bob Long in his way, horse and | 


legs, and his quick, spiteful bark is speedily 


|caught up by a dozen or so of dogs of all 


shapes, colors, sizes, rousing from under the 
cabins and in all corners of the yard, and pour- 
ing over and through the fence with a welcome 
in keeping with the place. Fiery-eyed, lean to 
a degree apparently inconsistent with exist- 
ence; scarce a whole tail, ear, or eye among 
them; evidently used to incessant cursing and 
kicking, scalding water and cow-hides—a dis- 
solute gang of canine banditti, in strict con- 
formity with their masters. Even amidst their 
din Mr. Wall can not but notice the Agamem- 
non of the host, a large dog torn and maimed, 
the only silent one there, who stands with 
his grizzled head through a hole in the fence, 
evidently weighing in his mind the character 
and purpose of the new-comer as with the dig- 
nity of a judge. Thunder was his name, if 
Mr. Wall only knew it. ‘Twice the rider reins 
up with thought of turning back, But night is 
coming on; he will be hopelessly lost in the 
forest! and so he rides slowly up, circled in by 
the increasing profanity of the dogs, as a fresh 
recruit bounds every moment over the fence to 
their aid, 

The rider sees, drawing nearer, that there is 
quite a group of men lounging in the passage 
of the cabins and under the front shed. <A 
rough-looking set they are; and, to his dis- 
may, he observes quite a group of them around 
a whisky-barrel standing on end, playing cards 
upon its red head, with oaths and exclama- 
tions. The screams of a tortured fiddle come 
from within the house. In fact, there is a mi- 
asma of wickedness, and whisky, and wretch- 
edness upon the whole den, But there is no- 
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thing else to do but to get off his horse, defy-| sarcasm, implying strong doubt of the state- 


ing the curs yelling and snapping around him. 
It would have been bad enough had he come 
under the protection of brown Bob Long. Mr. 
Wall never felt so hopelessly alone in his life. 
Fresh from a Theological Institution, in which 
he had been, during these last four years or so, 
systematically unfitted for intercourse with the 
men and women of ordinary life, he would as 
lief have undertaken a camp of Comanches! 

But two or three of the men least occupied 
are looking at him at last. 
come out together in their dirty shirt-sleeves, 
pipe in mouth, They reach the fence, and 
lean upon it on their folded arms—rough, red- 
headed, blowzy, bearded, large-nosed men they 
are. It is not Mr. Wall they are interested in 
at all; it is his horse. A man they can see 
any time, and attach very little value to when 
seen. A fine horse is quite another thing. So 
far as the rider can see they have not as yet 
observed that he has accompanied the horse. 
At last one of them remarks : 

‘“* Pretty fair!” 

‘* See them shoulders, Jake!” says another. 

‘And the puttin’ together of them hind- 
legs, Bill!” adds a third, 

The first gentleman becomes more interested 
as he gazes upon Mike. Then and afterward 
Mr. Wall observes that this one of the house- 
hold bears to the rest the same relation of rule 
that Thunder does among the dogs—for this is 
Doc Meggar. There is rude weight, positive 
dignity, about this man as he gets over the 
fence for a closer examination of the horse, fol- 
lowed by the other two. 

‘‘Very fair, indeed!” remarks this slow- 
spoken personage at last, after walking delib- 
erately around Mike, pipe in hand, kicking the 
swarming dogs out of his way. 

‘* Ever seed cleaner chest than that, Doc ?” 
inquires the one standing immediately in front 
of the admired horse. 

“°Tain’t every day you can skeer up a crit- 
ter with such action, Doc,” the third puts it to 
the leader of them. 

By this time Doc Meggar has placed the 
stem of his cob pipe firmly between his teeth, 


while he takes a pull at Mike’s tail. Jake is at | 


the same instant testing the animal’s eyes by 


“making a shy” at them with his ragged red | 
handkerchief, and Mike would have been in- | 
deed stone-blind not to have started from an | 


article of the filth and odor of the one in ques- 
tion. 


teeth, botk of which the horse earnestly re- 
sents. 

“How much that critter cost you?” asks 
Doc Meggar at last of the owner; and it is the 
first recognition by any one of them there of 
his existence. 

‘* He was given to me by my uncle,’* replies 
that gentleman. 

‘*Ketch my daddy, let alone uncle, givin’ 
me sech an anemil,” remarks Jake, with severe 


They arise and | 


Bill Meggar contents himself by meas- | 
uring Mike with his hand and examining his} 


| ment. 

“But what will you take, now? Not a sery- 
iceable hoss, mind ; too flimsy across the I’ins, 
On’y a sort of fancy anemil; ain’t a paint hoss 
nuther, say ?” asks Bill, resuming his pipe. 

“Thank you. I don’t want to sell,” is the 
| reply. 

**Of course not! What you want to do is to 
|swap. I seed that in your eyes the minit you 
jrode up. That’s what you come for! Just 
you hold oh a bit!” 

And Jake disappears for five minutes, to re- 
turn from the back premises with a sorrel horse 
only less in size than a barn, rather the frame 
of a barn, for every bone is distinctly visible. 
Mr. Meggar leads his steed close beside the 
other, and is scornful of Mike at the contrast. 
A long discourse upon the superiority of the 
yellow barn in question follows. On the part 
of the visitor there is outward pleasantness of 
manner and words, but inward sickness of soul, 
the experience is so new. 

The rest of the men scent an attempted swap 
from the outset. There are Old Man Meggar 
himself and two friends with whom he has been 
gambling upon the barrel, who remind Mr. Wall 
of dirty and defaced cents, and who circulate 
there as Zed and Toad. Not even the greasy 
cards can stand against the attractions of a 
swap of horses, and these join the group. No 
one has the least concern as to who the visitor 
is. The entire interest is centred in Mike, 
and Mr. Wall has a new insight into Swift's 
tale of the Yahoos and their four-footed mas- 
ters. Though, at last, Mr. Wall afterward 
says to himself, the greatest Yahoo that ever 
lived on earth was just the Dean himself! 

But this venerable head of the household, 
Old Man Meggar! A miserable, little, shriv- 
eled up, old sinner; his scanty wisps of white 
hair in strings about a weazen face; a pair of 
small eyes, red and watery from some sixty 
years of steady intoxication. To his toothless 
mouth swearing seems the only language left, 
flowing uninterruptedly with a rivulet of tobae- 
co-juice which trickles down his ragged white 
beard from either filthy corner thereof. To 
him, as to his host, Mr. Wall now makes his 
| appeal. 

‘** This is old Mr. Meggar, I believe ?” he says, 
with an inclination toward that old reprobate. 
“T started on a little visit to you, got lost in 
the woods, have had no dinner, am as hungry 
as you please. Ifit is convenient, Sir, I would 
like a little something to eat. As to our horses, 
| gentlemen, they can wait!” 

Acting, every bit ofit. He is sorry he came, 

but he is in for it now, as into battle. All the 
| sour Mr. Merkes in him rises in revolt. But 
| he casts out the Mr. Merkes in him as he would 

a devil. “Simple, Christian manliness, my 
| boy !” he whispers to himself, cowardly enough 
| to glance eagerly as he does so up the road. 
Oh if Bob Long would only come! The visitor 
| has appealed to that one of the virtues which is 
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about the only one left to that household—hos- 
pitality. In such a frank and cordial way too! 

** Certainly, Sir, certainly !” said the old man, 
and he climbed feebly over the fence, follow- | 
ed by his guest, the rest remaining about the | 
horses. ‘‘ What could I hev been thinking of? 
I oughter hev—” And here a dirty negro wo- 
man emerged from a side-hove! in answer to 
his curses, “ Where’s ole woman ? you cullud | 
cuss!” 

‘*Same place, Massa! sa-a-ame place! 
Down't end ob garding! ’Hind de butter- 
beans !” 

** A-prayin’ away !” said the master, with un- 
speakable disgust. ‘* You jest run down there, 
quicker’n a flash. Tell her there’s a man here 
at the house wants his dinner. You clip it. 
Take seat, Sir. Ev'ry afternoon, year ‘round, 
same way! Heva pipe, Sir? <A-prayin’, rain 
or shine, "hind them butter-beans !—Bill” (at 
the top of his voice to the men at the fence), 
“hey you an’ Jake left enny o’ that whisky ? 
Not a single drop?” (In a lowered growl)— 
““Of course not. You'll hev to wait a little, 
Sir. Boy’s gone to cross-roads for more, and 
Til lamm him when he gets here! A-prayin’! 
Ez if Almighty ever comes in rifle-shot o’ the 
place!” and the oaths and tobacco-juice and 
hospitable attentions to his guest flowed on, 
mingled with unspeakable contempt at the con- 
duct of his erring wife. ‘And what might 
your name be, stranger ?” he asks at last. 

‘* Charles Wall,” replies the visitor, suddenly 


and stoutly, but with a terror down his very 


spine. He need not have feared. Old Man 
Meggar knows nothing of him or of any other 
of his class! 

** And your name is Meggar,” he continued, 
in the same breath. ‘‘Meggar, Meggar; I 
don’t remember ever meeting with any. of that 
name before.” 

A few of the men have torn themselves from 
the horse, and are lounging about the speak- 
er. His remark brings out from all an instant, 
unanimous, uproarious shout of laughter. 

‘* Why, what is the joke ?” Mr. Wall inquires, 
as soon as he can be heard. His simplicity in 
asking such a question provokes another and 
heartier peal. 

‘** Well, you see,” said his host, wiping with 
his yellow sleeve his watery eyes, and leering 
upon his guest like a decrepit satyr —‘‘ you 
see, I’m the child of misfortin’. I didn’t hap- 
pen to hev any father, ’cept my mother. Her 
name was Meg—Meg something or other; I 
don’t rightly mind what; don’t matter. I s’pose 
people that knew my mother, seein’ me a little 
shaver toddlin’ about, ’d say, ‘ Hello, little Meg- 
gar!’ and it come that way. Can’t say who be- 
gun it. Anyhow, Meggar’s my name. No, 
you never heern tell of the name before, I sup- 
pose ! tah 

And he led off again in a peal of that par- 
ticularly filthy kind of laughter which indicates 
the nature of the joke starting it. Only hear 
that peculiar species of merriment—from with- 


in a dram-shop as you pass the door, for jp- 
stance—and you can be positively certain of 
| the kind of jest it follows. 

As the conversation proceeded, foul with pro- 
| fanity and filthy allusion, two thoughts strug- 
gled ‘together i in the mind of the visitor. The 
first and most natural was, ‘‘ These people are 
, fiends i in the flesh, hopelessly lost already. | 
was a fool for coming on such an errand. Only 

|let me get away once—that is all I ask!” 

Against this there rose up another thought: 

“These people are kept in this world still by 
the One that made them. If He can endure 
them I certainly ought. ‘Mighty to save!’ 
Yes, even such as these. Who knows but even 
by me? Anyhow, here He has led me—here 
I intend to do all I can!” 

But a strong effort it required for Mr. Wall, 
fresh from the Institution alluded to, to be fully 
at home with any new acquaintance, least of 
all such as these. ‘‘ Yes, down with the Mr. 
Merkes!” he whispered to himself. “ Admi- 
rable practice!” and threw himself into Health, 
the Weather, the Crops. Then the floating News 
of the Day. Then his horse, his admirable qual- 
ities, how he had made that one desperate at- 
tempt to escape for his life from the buggy. 

He must have caught the infection of talk 
from Mrs. General Likens, with whom he board- 
ed. As he warmed to his work, careful too not 
to overdo it, he brought about, at last, peals of 
laughter at some joke ventured. He was aim- 
ing to please, and who can say what Divine 
Power was not aiding him? Before governors, 
kings, councils, synagogues—before bullies and 
blackguards for that matter—before whomso- 
ever God places a man—* Take no thought how 
or what thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall 
say, for—” Ah yes! at least he succeeds. 

“Tell you what, boys, that chap’s horse is 
some; an’ he ain’t far behind his animal him- 
self,” is the strong remark of Jake when their 
guest is summoned from them. 

By this time all gathered around him into 
the house to dinner. 

“You jest go in an’ sit up an’ make yourself 
at home, Mister. We all hed hed our dinner 
‘fore you come,” is the invitation of Old Man 
Meggar. 

And so, entering the low doorway into a 
dark room, the guest seats himself at a table 
spread there. After a bow to a motherly old 
lady at the other end, he drops his head for a 
moment upon his hand, from long habit. When 
he looks up again the old lady is gazing upon 
him in a state of astonishment. As Mr. Wall's 
eyes get used to the darkness, he observes that 
she is a comelier person by far than he would 
have hoped to have seen in suchahome. The 
white hair smoothed back under the simple cap 
of white muslin ; such patience and peace in her 
sorrowful face as more than makes up to him 
for thesabsence of brown Bob Long—an un- 
hoped-for ally! As her guest receives the blue- 
ware cup of strong coffee from her hands he 
says to himself, ‘‘ Yes, there is an inherent re- 
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finement in the sex which no degradation can 
utterly destroy.” And he is utterly mistaken. 
There is nothing of the kind. 

“And what might your name be?” asks the 
old lady over the tops of her spectacles, after 
seeing that he has helped himself to butter and 
hot corn-pone. The pork and greens he has 
had the sense to take, at least, on his plate. 
With no intention save of politeness, for a lead- 
ing feature of the Institution from which he 
comes is systematically to weaken also the di- 
gestive functions. We all do homage to Brain 
and Heart there; but how heartily we despise 
and maltreat the base helot Stomach! Only 
a necessary nuisance, that! 

“Wall, Madam, Charles Wall,” is the reply 
to her question, which is asked only to make 
the visitor feel more at home. 

‘“Wall? Did you say Wall?” ‘she asks, ea- 
gerly, yet softly. 

“Yes, ma’am, Wall.” 

“Not any kin to that Rev. Wall, lives in Hop- 
pleton ?”” 

‘His only nephew, ma’am. Do you know 
him ?” 

‘*Why, bless the Lord!” exclaims the old 
woman, very softly still, bringing her hands, 
suddenly clasped together, down upon the coarse 
cloth before her. ‘* DoT knowhim! Preacher 
Wall! Why, it was him led me to know the 
Lord! An’ you are his nephew I’ve hearn Bob 
Long tell of. Bless the Lord!” And tears are 
trickling down the old lady’s cheek as she again 


brings down her hands, clasped together, as by 
habit of unceasing prayer, on the table before 
her, but softly still, very softly. 

“Yes, ma’am, and glad to know you,” the 
visitor replies, with deep interest. 

“ An’ come in, yes, jest at the very moment 
I was prayin’ the Lord down behind butter- 


beans. He answerin’ my very prayer; yes, 
jest while I was prayin’, and I hardly darsent 
believe, so foolish was I! Yes, an’ ign’rant! 
bless the Lord!” more softly still, but with si- 
lent, copious tears. 

‘* And you knew my uncle?” said her guest, 
at length. 

‘“*That blessed meetin’ in the Likens neigh- 
borhood! Yes,” replied the old woman, gen- 
tly. “I can’t tell how I ever come to get to 
go. Yes; but it’s harder to tell how I ever 
come to get away from it again. Yes; ’twas 
there I found the Lord. Yes, I had lived in sin 
all up to that time! Religion! Yes, I knew as 
little about it as th’ old man an’ the boys do this 
hour. But the Lord, yes, he wouldn't refuse 
me. He act’ly took me, a-comin’to him! An’ 
the Lord, he knows, I've tried hard to keep, 
yes, close to him ever since. I’ve got a Bible; 
keep it in that crack ‘tween the logs there by 
the bed, from the old man an’ the boys, An’ 
you are his nephew? Bless the Lord!” very 
softly indeed. 

‘* But here I am clean forgettin’!” exclaimed 
the old lady, rising from her seat. ‘‘ Take 
some more molasses in your coffee ;” and she 


so” 


held the old pewter spoon brimming, from the 
| blue saucer, with molasses over hiscup. ‘‘Sweet 
|enough? Take some more o’ th’ hot pone— 
| sorry it ain’t cracklin’ bread. Yes, an’ there’s 
the butter. An’ you don’t love pork an’ greens ? 
| Lemme see—yes!” with energy. And the old 
lady proceeded to an ancient weather-beaten 
trunk in the corner of the low, dark room; un- 
| locked it, took out a glass jar. 
| ** Plum-jelly, I found time to make last sum- 
| mer,” she explained, as she placed it on the 
| table, dusted the top with her check apron, 
| opened it, and proceeded to help her guest lib- 
| erally. Mr. Wall had his hand up to decline ; 
| but he had more sense, not to say piety, and 
accepted it with thanks. It might have been 
far, very far, sweeter than it was; but he ate 
| it with relish—for her sake. 
|  **Made to eat with venison, child—only we 
| ha’ant any deer-meat to-day. It’s the best I’ve 
got to offer ye,” said the old lady, as she re- 
sumed her seat. ‘* And how did the Lord put 
it in your head to come? First one you are 
hes ever been under this roof!” she inquired. 

“Tt is Mr. Long’s idea, Madam,” replied her 
guest, as he went on with his meal. ‘ He 
agreed to go with your sons on a bear-hunt, 
and took the liberty to invite me.” 

‘* Unbeknown to the boys, yes,” said the old 
lady, eagerly, with open eyes, and in a low voice. 
‘*But it wasaresk! Yes. If th’ old man had 
a-seen you a-ridin’ up, knowin’ who you was, 
he would a-been mighty apt to have said, ‘ At 
him, boys!’ an’ in half no time ev’ry dog on the 
place would a-been over the fence an’ at you in 
real earnest!” 

The dogs alluded to are indulging in the lux- 
ury of a universal fight in the front yard while 
she speaks. Her guest can appreciate her re- 
mark, 

‘* But never you fear—it was the Lord sent 
you. Yes. Bless the Lord!” softly and with 
deepest fervor. 

“*T have no doubt you often pray for your 
husband and sons ?” asked her guest, becoming 
more interested, from his very position, in the 
men outside, whose laughing and gwearing— 
some cleaning their guns, others gambling over 
the whisky-barrel— formed a running ack- 
ground, so to speak, to the conversation at the 
table within. 

**Constant — constant —constant!”’ was the 
reply from the heart of the wife and the mo- 
ther. ‘‘I’d got to keer precious little for th’ 
old man an’ the boys—worn out like—feelin’ 
pretty much what, I suppose, a cow has for her 
calves. Up to the time I found the Lord, you 
mind! Sence then! Yes, I keer ten thousing 
times more for ‘em. Ef the Lord will onny 
convert one o’ them—don’t matter which—onny 
one o’ them! Seems to me I don’t do notltin’ 
but pray for ’em—never out o’ my mind—never 
out o’ my lips. Pray for’em! Yes; makin’ 
bread, fixin’ the clothes, lookin’ after the black 
ones, pourin’ out coffee for ’em—all the time. 
When they’re startin’ out, an’ when they come 


” 
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home roarin’ drunk; when they're blasphemin’, 
and when they’re sleepin’. Sleepin’? 


—are sleepin’ in the other room, I often an’ 
often steals in an’ kneels by bedside—sleep- 
in’ so peaceful minds me of when they was | 
babes an’ children. I like to be near ’em, 
touchin’ ’em while I pray. This one Lord, I 
say, or this one—only me to pray for them, 
Lord! Oh, if it be possible! And behind the 
butter-beans, too! Seems to me the Lord must 
hear!” 

The tears had ceased flowing; too much in 
earnest now for that; and speaking so low, 
too, her guest at her elbow could scarcely hear 
her. 

** You do not attempt to do any thing—speak 
to them, any thing of that kind ?” asks the visit- | 
or, after a pause. 

“Never, dear! No, they’re too far gone for 
that! On’y the Lord can do any thing with such | 
as them! Yes; so I just put it all in His hands. 
But,” with some alarm, ‘‘ef you're sure you’ve 
done dinner you'd better go out now ; they might | 
wonner what we found to talk about!” } 

And so Mr, Wall puts on a stout heart and 
goes out again under the front shed somewhat | 
as one would have stepped off into a cess-pool. | 
Careful not to overdo his part, he makes him- 
self as much at ease among them as he can— | 
adapts himself to his company. It strikes him | 
in the midst of his success that he would have | 


| 


made a good actor; he feels flattered. Jesuit? | 





He half fears it! 

Just then the dog on duty gives a shrill alarm, 
and the yard of dogs pours itself over the fence | 
and open their flying artillery upon another | 


arrival. As he rides up this new visitor is so | 
much rougher in his general appearance than | 
even the rest that Mr. Wall’s heart sinks within | 
him; he has already as many savages on hand | 
as he can manage. The Institution effectually 
abstracted him from paying attention to such | 
trifles as, say, horses ; he was as unconscious of 
the animal a man bestrode as the Meggars of 
the man himself. Had he looked below the | 
new arrival’s beard he would have recognized 
Bobasheela; but he didn’t. The stranger draws 
up at the fence, and gives a ‘‘ Halloo here!” 
loud enough to have informed a flourishing vil- 
lage of his approach. 

“Light!” is the responsive yell from the pa- 
triarch of the household, who, lounging to the 
fence, leans his arm upon it, and enters, accord- 
ing to established usage, upon the topics of 
Health, Weather, Crops—the new-comer still 
seated in his saddle. The group under the | 
shed take no interest in the arrival ; they have | 
all seen Bobasheela before. In half an hour | 
the stranger accompanies his host to the cabin, 
heavily ladened with hunting accoutrements— 
Thunder gravely bringing up the rear. 

“‘ Evenin’, Jake. How are you by this time, 
Doc? Ribs get well, Bill? That you, Toad? 
As us’al, Zed?” are his easy salutations as he 
enters the shed. 


| 





Yes; | 
when them boys—great, big, grown men now | 


| the first-comer feels by the arrival of his rough 


**This hyer is Mr.—Mr.—what did you cal] 
your name, Mister?” says Doc Meggar of My. 
Wall, essaying to introduce him. 

“Oh, never mind; I’ve met him before.” 
says Mr. Long, who has observed Mike at the 
fence. But he gives Mr. Wall a grasp of the 
hand which brings tears of unaffected feeling— 
it is so tight—to his eyes. j 

One thing strikes Mr. Wall. From the mo- 
ment of Bob Long’s arrival all redouble, if that 
were possible, their profanity. The group about 
the barrel gamble twice as boisterously, slapping 
down the cards with fresh oaths and energy, 


| Toad resumes his greasy fiddle and defies him. 


The lowest and vilest jigs succeed each other jn 
desperate haste—aimed offensively at Mr. Long, 
Yet every body feels that it is all put on to hide 
a sense of fear of defeat. Immensely relieved 
ally ; the more so as Mr. Long is evidently mas- 
ter of the menagerie—quietly but entirely so. 

**Old coat,” meditates that person in refer- 
ence to Mr. Wall, ‘‘ mighty like one I’ve seen on 
General Likens. Worst pants he hes, torn at 
that. Rusty-lookin’ hat, an’ keeps it on in the 
house. General Likens’s old jager gun leanin’ 
by him against the wall. Come over without 
me to be independent like. Ah yes, it’s a resk, 
but you'll do!” 

And Mr. Long tilts his chair also against the 
log-wall, and is quite comfortable. Yes, and 
his friend owes part of his success to the effect 
on him as well as others of the clothes he wears, 
and he k..ows it. 

‘“*Know you're sufferin’ for whisky, Bob! 
Boy’s gone for some—won’t keep you waitin’ 
long,” remarks Old Man Meggar, with a wink 
of his watery eye and a wagging of his wicked 
old head at the company assembled. 

* Ain’t got room for you at the barrel just 
now, Bob! On’y hold your horses half a min- 
ute—let you in torectly! Never knew sech a 
fellar for cards, on’y you will cheat!” is the re- 
mark of Jake. 

“That ain’t a circumstance; you'll excuse 
me, Bob; it’s too good. I must tell it!” be- 
gins Bill. 

“Hold your racket, Toad—him a brethering 
in the church, too! It’s wuth hearin’.” And 
Bill proceeds to tell, with oaths as to its strict 
truth, an appalling tale of very recent wicked- 
ness on the part of Bob Long. 

While Mr. Wall sickens as if at sea, Mr. 
Long sits serene, entire master still. Bill 
strains his imagination, heaps filth on filth, oath 
on oath! Now one, then another, backing up 
each other by peals of laughter, they urge on 
the attempt at martyrdom. Yet, even to them- 
selves, they are only a pack of curs yelping 
about a lion; Zed and Toad, even, feel that. 

‘* Now, look here, boys,” says brown Bob 
Long at last, when the attack begins to slacken 
from exhaustion. But Toad begins a vigorous 
jig upon his detestable fiddle, at the martyr’s 
elbow. 

“Hold up one minit, Toad,” and Mr. Long 
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lavs one broad, hairy hand upon that gentle- 
man’s shoulder. 


work. 
the violin out of his hands, stepped out, and | 
pitched it on top of the shed, and resumed his 
chait—all very quietly. ‘What is the use, 
boys?” he says. ‘‘We all know we've got to 
stand our trial before Almighty before long, an’ 
after that, heaven or hell! It’s fact, an’ we all 
know it! What is the use?” 

It is all in the tone and manner! Guarded 
by hands alert as those of a prize-fighter to ward 
off from it every touch, there is, even in these, 
a soul. You can strike a man a blow in the 
soul as well as in the stomach; at least, Bob 
Long has done it! Not a man there is quite 
the same man after it. It is a relief to them 
that supper is announced just at that instant! 

After supper Toad manages to fish down his 
fiddle, with many a curse, from the shed. 
Cards and a discussion of the hunt to-morrow 
are resumed to its inspiring strains. Mr. Wall, 
on invitation, agrees to stay all night and at- 
tend the hunt. The boy does not return with 
the whisky, and is thoroughly cursed as if by 
men on a raft at sea perishing of thirst. By 
midnight the house is buried in sleep. Angels, 
curious of the result, hover over Mrs. Meggar 
pleading hard behind the butter-beans, 


IL. 


‘“‘ My idee is—a bear-fight,” said Mr. Long, 
boldly. 
“A what!” exclaimed uncle and nephew, | 


with astonishment. It was several days before 
the events last recorded, and Mr. Long is seated 
in Mr. Wall’s study there in Hoppleton, nego- 
tiating the removal of his nephew to the Gen- 
eral Likens’s neighborhood. For the Rev. Mr. 
Merkes is going to leave the same. In fact, 
Mr. Merkes is always just arriving or just leav- 


ing. From long practice he has become as | 


spherical to this as a ball. Just so long to like 
a new field; just so long thereafter for the mu- 
tual dissatisfaction to bud ; just so many months 
for this to bloom into open estrangement ; just 
such a time after this for Mr. Merkes to leave 
for another repetition of the same process else- 
where in hearty disgust. Mr. Merkes regards 
with painful suspicion the case of any minister 
settled for a length of time in the same field. 
Varieties of fruit even in the garden of the | 
Lord; and if Mr. Wall, senior, were as the ripe 
cluster, you too might have been as sour as 
poor Mr. Merkes if you had endured the same 
experiences. 

This settled, Mr. Long comes to another 
matter. ‘* I’ve got used to it now,” he remarks, 
** just as I’ve got used to risin’ at four, to sleep- 
in’ on a blanket, an’ the like. Soon as I’ve 


done supper in my cabin off there in the woods | 


the books have got to come as natural to me as 
to take a chaw of tobacco. Used to spend that 
time once another sort o’ way altogether till 


Toad only applies himself to | 
his fiddle that much the more vigorously, giving | 
head, arms, legs, feet, as well as voice, to the | 
The next moment Mr. Long has plucked 
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that Densens habit. And now this has become 
habit. No, Hebrew’s tough enough. Hebrew 
is very tough, indeed !” said the backwoodsman, 
with painful emphasis; ‘‘ but it’s not a bit too 
tough for a man in my case. I need something 
I must take hard hold on with both my hands, 
| you see, or I’m mighty apt not to tonch it at 
| all. In fact, I don’t object, myself, to going at 
| things regular rough and tough and tumble. 
| It’s what I’ve been used to all my life. But I 
never undertook a job tougher than that He- 
| brew,” said Mr. Long, reflectively. ‘* Never 
ldid! And I'll say this too: it’s tough enough. 
I've no hankerin’ it should be tougher than it 
ma 

* But do you not meet with opposition—I 
mean from your old associates?” asked the 
uncle, in the course of further conversation. 
“Excuse me, I refer to your old companions 
of the cross-roads and the race-course.”” 

“ An’ the doggery, an’ the gamblin’ on a 
barrel-end,” continued Mr. Long for him, frank- 
jly. ‘An’ the like deviltry, I will just tell 
you exactly the principle I go on. It ‘pears 
to me a plain one. It seems, as far as I can 
see, the only one. It’s with them fellows as it 
|is with wild animals, You can just keep clear 
of them if you want, stay far out of their stamp- 
ing-ground, hold yourself aloof all the time. 
But I ain’t a man of that sort. It might be 
| safest, but it don’t altogether suit me. Well, 
| if I go among them it’s like goin’ among varm- 
|ints, bears, panters, an’ the like. In among 
lune there’s one of two things to be did: 
either they've got to be after you, or you've got 
to be after them! I had to choose. And I 
|did. I wouldn’t talk to any body but you about 
|it, Parson. And I wouldn't say so much about 
| myself even to you, only I've got a notion in 
| my head—and I’m comin’ to it. Something I 
want help to carry out makes me I must ex- 
| plain. Suppose I give way before those Meg- 
gar boys? You, sitting in your study here, 
Parson, associating only with decent people, 
don’t know nothin’ at all about folks of that 
|kind. I don’t mind at all,” said Mr. Long, 
| deeply excited himself in his story, ‘* how much 
| they keep hollerin’ to me—‘I say, Bob, give us 
|a sarment!’ or ‘sing us a psalm, or so, old fel- 
low!’ I can stand their cursing me for a hypo- 
| crite by the hour together. As to jumping on 
|me all in a bunch, holdin’ me, you see, while 
| one poured whisky down my throat—plan was 
to make me drunk—well, ” continued the stal- 
{| wart hunter, with a grim smile, “they tried that 
|onst, only onst! I was sorry Bill Meggar got 
his rib broke; but I couldn't help it. No,” 
| continued the ‘rede disciple, with deepest seri- 
jousness. “But to hear them blaspheme so, I 
| can’t stand! Things worse, Parson, than you 
or your nephew here ever imagined of any body 
except, perhaps, of devils. ‘They saw that hurt, 
It did; and they went at it twenty times worse 
for that very reason. Question now was, fight 
or fly? Suppose I had turned tail, what then? 
Why this: the devil and all his imps after me, 
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my own hones singin’ out in me, ‘ You give it | 
up, Bob; holler, Enough!’ Why, Parson,” said 
Mr. Long, pushing up his huge hat from his | 
heated forehead, ‘‘I’d have been run down quick 
enough, No, Sir. * Resist the devil an’ he will | 
flee from you;’ but how? ‘The weapons of our | } 
warfare are not carnal’ — Bowie-knives, six- 
shooters, an’ the like—‘but mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strong-holds.’ Very 
well, exactly! So, from the very start of my 
tryin’ to lead a new life, I began on them, in- 
stead, with all my might, didn’t even give them 
time to cap, much less pull trigger, before I was | 
down on them myself!” 

**T do not entirely understand,” began Mr. 
Wall, the uncle, interest in every line of his | 
genial face. 

‘* No?” exclaimed Mr. Long, with some sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why, I only look at things as they 
are. These chaps, the Meggar boys, an’ the 
like, are awful sinners. The man of them that 
dies, as he now is, is a lost man in hell forever. 
Such people are mighty apt to die, an’ sudden 
at that—a cut with a knife, a crack of a re- 
volver, strychnine whisky, an’ the like. But | 
here’s a Salvation ready an’ waitin’ for the man 
that'll have it. Repent an’ believe! that’s the 
amount of my preachin’ tothem. My own case 
is all the argument, anecdote, an’ illustration I 
need. I says to the hardest cases among them, 
‘ Look here, if God could convert me it stands 
to reason he can convert you; if God was will- 
ing to lay His hand on such a case as J was, 
no danger but He’s willing to convert you. You 
see, my religion is just this: a man can’t be 
such a sinner, let him have done his level best, 
but Christ is a great enough Saviour to save 
him!’ Going hunting with one of them chaps, 
or among a crowd of them, I keep at them as 
occasion offers, Repent an’ believe! Repent an’ 
believe! after them hard all the time! Even 
if I can’t do them any good, it keeps them from 
being after me—anticipates them, you mind.” 

‘*T trust you may persevere,” said Mr. Wall, 
the uncle, aftera pause. ‘‘ But I must be frank 
with you, Mr. Long,” he continued, after a still 
larger pause. ‘* You can not imagine how anx- 
ious I am, how fearful all your Christian friends 
are-—” 

‘*Dreadin’ every day to hear say I’ve given 
up every thing, gone back like a dog to his 
vomit,” interrupted Mr. Long, with a frank 
smile upon his bronzed face. ‘‘ Pre-cisely. 
And if I do go back, one thing I know mighty 
well, I'll be fifty thousand times worse’n I’ve 
ever been yet. Yes, Sir! One other thing I 
know, anyhow,” continued the hunter, speaking 
very slowly and half to himself, ‘that is, all 
my help is in God. And I know one other 
thing more, too. This, that I just intend to 
hang on to Him close, with both hands, as long 
as I live. That is, you know, if He'll only 
help me do it!” 

The elder minister of the two had intended 
to add‘a little warning and exhortation, the 
tone and manner in which Mr. Long spoke al- 





| them chaps to preachin’. 


together anticipated, however, and mani festly 
rendered this useless. 

‘But you spoke of my being able to assist 
you in something,” said the young minister at 
last. 


** About them Meggar boys,” said Mr. Long. 


| * Yes, I’ve been after them some time now. [| 


ain’t without my hopes even of them,” added he, 


boldly, as if he expected to be derided for any 


such hope. ‘I’ve studied at it ridin’ through 


| the woods, I’ve turned it over an’ over, I've 


got my idee, an’ I think youcanhelpme, Oh, 
it’s no use tryin’ unless you took a yoke o’ steers 
an’ a log-chain to it you couldn’t get one of 
No, but I’ve got a 
plan, too.” And Mr. Long hesitated, pushed 
his copious wool hat up off his reflective organs, 
and began to pull the straggling ends of his 
whiskers into the corners of his mouth, biting 
nervously at what was left of them from his 
Greek and especially Hebrew studies, as he 
turned the matter reflectively over again in his 
mind, 

** Well, and what is it ?” said the young min- 
ister, after pausing a while by way of meeting 
his friend at half distance. 

** My plan is—a bear-fight,” said Mr. Long, 
boldly, but with anxious inquiry in his tones 
and eyes. 

‘A what ?” exclaimed uncle and nephew in 
a breath, 

“* A bear-fight!” repeated Mr. Long. But 
with his reply came the sound of the front gate 
falling to. The fact is, the young minister had 
all the time given his eyes to Mr. Long but his 
ears to the gate, expecting this expression from 
it. A wretched habit it is, that of listening to 
your visitor so attentively with your eyes while 
your thoughts are leagues away ; it is hypocrisy, 
it is literally eye-service. And now the waited- 
for sound of the front gate dispelled even the 
mockery of attention the nephew was giving his 
visitor. ‘To uncle and guest the sound only 
said Bang! hardly that. To the nephew it 
said, ‘‘I am gone!” 

‘** You'll have to excuse me, Mr. Long,” said 
that gentleman. “TI have a little engagement. 
I will see you again,” and, grasping his hat, he 
too is gone. Mr. Long’s position commands a 
view, through the window, of the street running 
in front of the house. As his friend leaves so 
impulsively he sees a very handsomely-dressed 
lady pass along the sidewalk, the young minis- 
ter beside her! For an instant the rude disci- 
ple experiences a pang of keen disappointment ; 
she is very beautiful, and Mr. Wall is very much 
in love! 

“Of course! Only human nature!” he re- 
marks to the uncle. ‘‘ Astonishin’ how much 
human nature there zs in the world. Young, 
too, and why not, I'd like to know?” And 
none the less the hunter gazes after the retreat- 
ing forms a little ruefully, obtaining as he does 
so scanty refreshment from the ends of his tor- 
tured beard. 

And so we get back to Old Man Meggar’s. 
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III. This was altogether a new view of the mat- 
‘‘ Breakfast!” says Bob Long, in the ear of | ter to the person in question, He was about 
our hero, and he wakes to find it broad day. | to reply, but a huge grape-vine dangling from 
He dresses rapidly. Washes out under the | a tree overhead at this moment separated them 
shed still more rapidly, as the tin pan hasa hole | as they rode. In fact, riding together was 
in the bottom. Breakfast. Old Man Meggar | now becoming impossible as the woods became 
remains bundled up in bed in a corner of the | thicker. Doe Meggar, too, leading the van, 
room in which they eat, only a small opening | sends back over his shoulder the Parthian ar- 
left through the bed-clothes as an outlet for his | row of a single oath. Silence is the law now. 
oaths. He is perishing for whisky! His sons! Mr. Wall notices that all the dogs have fallen 
also suffer; but being younger they can bear | into a solid group, and trot along with one 
the privation better. The boy sent for whisky | large black dog well in front of them. Thun 
has not yet returned. As wondering curses | der is his name, as our hero knows by this time 
fall on him therefor Mr. Long looks peculiarly | | from the perpetual mention made of him last 
solemn. Mrs. Meggar pauses once in pouring | night and before starting. No tail whatever 
out the coffee, glances inquiringly at Mr. Long, | has Thunder, only one eye is left him, accom 
and continues to pour with an inward, “ Yes. | panied by the merest fragment of a left ear. 
Bless the Lord, I see!” A long scar extends from ear to tail. As yet 
The jar of plum-jelly is on the table. Mrs, | the young minister is unacquainted with his 
Meggar’s reasoning on that point has been | bark; if Thunder had ventured on that any 
brief but conclusive: ‘‘ Well, /et it all be eaten | where about the house, even if it had been at 
up this mornin’, so that he gets some more!” | midnight, not a man in the same but would 
Very sour it is indeed ! Its acidity sharpens | have sprung for his rifle. He now leads the 
Mr. Wall’s teeth as for battle, yet, under the | van, hearing with him the profound respect of 
cireumstances, he makes a religion of eating it. | every animal there behind him, on foot or in 
Out in the yard, after breakfast, he finds the | saddle. 
canine lazaroni in a state of wildest excite- As they ride, our novice must needs entangle 
ment. What remains to them of tails is being | himself in the branches of a huge tree fallen to 
violently wagged, and the howling —Thunder | the ground. While toiling to force his way 
augustly silent—is awful. Not a dog there but | through, not unblessed of Toad and Zed, he 
has entirely forgotten the hope of breakfast | catches a sudden vision of a brown animal run- 
which fed his soul during the night, in prospect | ning down the trunk of the tree. To bring his 
of a hunt on hand. When ag last they ride | heavy gun to his shoulder and send the con- 
off from the fence, the feast of a Montfaugon | tents of one of its barrels after the animal is 
would not have held back for an instant from | the work of an instant. 
following the ignoblest cur there. An air of ** He’s been hunted off of before, that horse, 
even gravity has settled down upon the men as | young as he is!” is the exclamation of Jake 
they ride—they have entered on Business now. | behind him, however, with increased admira- 
Doc Meggar, the eldest son and sententious | tion of the animal. Well ke had been, or his 
gentleman of the family, is now profoundly si- | rider would have been left at the shot, torn out 
lent, swearing inwardly only as he rides, a kind | of his saddle by the brush. Mike only quivers, 
of dignity, even, inthe man. By common con- | as it is, with a sense of unpleasant warmth in 
sent, after they have got a mile or two from | the tips of his intelligent ears, now browned 
the house into the woods, all the rest fall be-| from the discharge. Thunder pauses a mo- 
hind to let him ride in front. Mr. Long has | ment on three feet, while his associates break 
the aspect of going to battle. His soul also is | ranks and plunge amidst the brush in search of 
troubled. ‘Sing’lar, I never thought of it | the wounded animal. No wild-cat there! It 
onst,” he says to Mr. Wall, riding close to him | is a quarter of a mile away, unhurt. And so 
and speaking in a low tone. the dogs resume their trot behind their leader, 
“* How in the world will we manage to find | now far in advance. The unsuccessful marks- 
you afterward? After we get into the thick | man disentangles himself from the brush, and 
of the bresh it'll be like lookin’ for a needle in | reloads his gun. Mr. Long reins in his temper 
the biggest sort of a haystack. When we start, | and his pony and waits for him, while the oth- 
you keep as near me as you can. I'll ride as| ers ride on, disgusted, after the dogs. 
slow as I ean, too. An’ when you are left be-| For full an hour our hero winds his horse 
hind, don’t be skeared too much. You listen around the trees and through the dense thick- 
for the dogs, an’ ride for them. Ef you don’t | ets in call of Mr. Long but silent. Suddenly 
hear them, I can yell—a little. Ef it’s too far | he observes off to the left a kind of furrow 
for that, don’t you be skeared, an’ try to hunt | among the fallen leaves, their under and damp- 
us up—only get yourself deranged. Jest stay | er sides being turned up. 
still where you happen to be, an’ keep firing ‘*T say, Mr. Long, here a moment. Isn't 
your jiiger ev’ry quarter or so. Climb a tree| this the path of a bear?” he calls, re.ning up. 
if night ketches you; an’ when mornin’ comes | Mr. Long is sorely tempted to vexation. Out 
agin you jest keep a-firin’. Here’s a hunk of | of courtesy he rides back to look. 
bread, put it in your pocket case you should “Hi! Thunder!” he yells, as his eye catches 
need it!” the bear-trail; “good for you, Mr. Wall!” he 
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pauses to say, and calls again and again until | 
the woods ring. Thunder is half a mile off to 
the right; but in a few minutes he is under 
their hoofs, Silent until his nose touches the 
trail, then he opens like the boom of a bell, 
and disappears along the trail, his nose to the 
ground. At the sound every dog in the forest 
opens also through the whole gamut, and soon 
are following in the wake of Thunder, while 
the hunters spur and yell after, Doc Meggar 
silent but soon far in front. Alas for Mr. 
Long's good resolutions! At the first sound 
from Thunder the existence of his friend has 
passed utterly from his mind. With a yell to 
Bobasheela he dashes after through the thicket 
and is soon lost to sight. 

Favoring Mike with a cry such he has never 
before heard—at least from his present master, 
and digging both heels convulsively into his 
flanks, Mr. Wall speeds along behind. Mike 
catches the enthusiasm, and on they tear. It 
would never have done for the young clergy- 
man to have ridden at any thing like this rate 
through the Institution grounds, or even through 
Hoppleton. Astonishing the degree to which 
circumstances alter cases! He has not gone 
a quarter of a mile, however, before he reins 
up with a jerk. In attempting to dash through 
a thicket his hat has been jerked from his head, 
his powder-horn and shot- pouch torn from 
around his neck, his double-barreled gun lies, 
tavitched from his grasp by a grape-vine, upoa 
the ground twenty yards behind, the bridle half 
plucked off his horse, and broken at that. It 
is dreadful to stop an instant, for the cry of 
dogs and men is already far ahead, growing 
fainter every moment! 

Only one course to pursue. The rider dis- 
mounts, mends his bridle, puts it on again and 
fastens his horse. He then mends the shoulder- 
strap of his powder-horn and pouches, takes off 
his outer coat, puts his pouches on again, his 
coat on over that, and buttons it up from neck 
to waist. He has lost a handful of silver. 
Never mind, no time to look for that. Future 
entiquarians coming upon it may wonder and 
theorize and publish as to how on earth the 
money ever got there. No time for that now! 
He then regains his hat and forces it down upon 
his head, so that if torn off again his head will 
accompany it. Next a stout switch is cut to 
assist his spurs. Then the girth of his saddle 
is drawn up a hole or two, the blanket first 
pulled well forward. Last, his gun is secured. 
Remounting he addresses himself to his task 
with a sort of desperation, All sounds of dogs 
and men have now died entirely away. Was 
he wrong in breathing a swift prayer as he ap- 
plies switch and spurs to his horse? Right or 
wrong, wise or foolish, it was a spontaneous 
act. Let us photograph the man or leave him 
alone! 

He felt amazed at himself as he dashed 
along in the direction from which the sounds 
had last come. Ravines over which he would 
not have dreamed of leaping at any other time, 
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dense thickets through which he would never in 
a saner moment have supposed it possible for » 
human being to pass, on and on through a king 
of whirlwind of saplings and forest trees, bram. 
bles and grape-vines, he rushed, his hat down 
over his eyes, his left hand holding his guy 
upon his shoulder, his right plying the switch. 
Cabined up all his life, he now gave absolute 
reign to himself as well as to his horse, enjoy- 
ing the excitement with all his soul. “And jf 
a bear, say, or a buck had burst through the 
Institution grounds, students, pale tutors, spec- 
tacled professors, every soul therein, would haye 
abandoned, for the moment, Church and world 
too in the mad chase. Esau was born before 
Jacob!” So he reasons as he rides. If Mr. 
Wall indeed had a guardian angel that ange| 
used his wings to some purpose to keep in ful] 
charge of him as he dashes on reckless of him- 
self. He has by far the best horse on the 
ground ; he rides at least as headlong as any 
man there; craziest there of all for the time. 
he soon makes up for his delay, comes in hear- 
ing of the dogs and men again. He observes 
that the hunters have been left far to the right, 
while the dogs are off to the other side. An 
idea strikes him, and he turns sharply to the 
left, for the animal, whatever it is, is evidently 
making a circuit in that direction. In a few 
minutes’ hard riding he finds that the dogs are 
ahead of him, while the men are shouting on 
his trail far behind. To be at last the foremost 
one in the race! The thought inspires him. 
He uses* switch and spurs with double energy. 
He has ceased to shout. He finds it is only 
exhausting him without accomplishing any ob- 
ject. And so he rides silently on. He is 
evidently coming nearer and nearer upon the 
dogs. 

Suddenly he turns off still more to the left 
from their cry. Before he knows it he comes 
upon the object of pursuit—a black bear! It 
seems immensely large as it shambles along; 
seems to be going very slow, too, considering 
the eagerness of its friends behind, But the 
excitement on seeing it! The rider has for 
the moment forsaken his profession as a minis- 
ter. He has abandoned his very senses. He 
yells at his horse, he halloos for the dogs, he 
screams to Mr. Long. In his frenzy he takes 
out his penknife, and opens it savagely, with 
the purpose of jumping off his horse, rushing in 
upon the monster, and slaughtering him upon 
the spot. Then it flashes upon him to ride his 
horse upon the animal and beat him over the 
head with one of the stirrup-irons, which he 
insanely unbuckles, as he rides, from the saddle 
for that purpose. Mike is as excited as his 
rider, he gets in ten steps of the bear, but de- 
clines going nearer. In vain the spurs and 
switch and yells of his rider. If that rider has 
lost his wits, Mike hasn’t his. So the insane 
sportsman hurls his stirrup, leather and all, at 
the bear, trundling so leisurely along, a black 
mass of wool and fat. 

Suddenly he remembers his gun. Leaping 
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uumelaal 
from his horse, he runs almost upon the bear, 
levels his weapon, with hands shaking with ex- 
citement, full upon it, cocks one barrel, and 
pulls desperately away upon the trigger of the 
other. The instant he had left his horse 
Mike entered upon the sport on his own ac- 
count, and gallops furiously along in the di- 
rection of the hunt. The bear goes crashing 
through the thicket, the dogs now well upon 
him. Thunder in advance. The dismounted 
Nimrod can hear the faint cries of the rest of 
the party far behind. He dashes on after the 
bear on foot. See! It has turned to bay. 
He comes full upon it, seated upright, with its 
back against a tree, wiping at the dogs swarm- 
ing upon it, right and left, with its huge paws, 
its red mouth open and foaming. The last 
particle of sense forsakes the young fool. He 
advances directly upon the animal, levels his 
short, heavy gun full at its breast, a small white 
spot furnishing the mark, cocks both hammers, 
pulls both triggers, and finds himself at the dis- 
charge lying flat upon his back. He has a 
general impression that the bear will be upon 
him in an instant, and he scrambles, quivering 
and shaking with excitement, upon his feet. 
He need not fear! There had been powder 
and buck-shot in his jager sufficient for quite a 
long campaign of shooting. He was so near, 
too! There it lies upon the ground, the great 
unwieldy mass of wool, dead, the dogs yelling 
and biting at it in a whirlwind of excitement. 

The hunter can not believe his eyes. That 
he—he should actually have killed the bear! 
He drives off the dogs with difficulty with his 
empty gun, and seats himself exhausted upon 
his prey—and a most luxuriant cushion it is— 
never king happier on his throne! 

It occurs to him, panting with exertion, to 
see if his pockets have not been emptied in his 
fall, and he takes therefrom knife, pocket Test- 
ament, and all. The shouts of the men are 
coming nearer and nearer. The dogs have 
fallen exhausted around—these, too, panting 
for dear life. Two of them are apparently dy- 
ing—one lies dead from the fight. Thunder 
is reposing at a little distance looking gravely, 
not so much at the bear as at the individual 
seated upon him, ceasing now and then to pant 
as if he had been struck by some new idea 
about it. At last he rises with the utmost dig- 
nity, approaches the young minister, smells 
him carefully, elaborately all around, and from 
head to foot, and resumes his lying down and 
panting. Not having a tail, it is impossible for 
him to express the result of his investigation, 
It is highly flattering to his new acquaintance, 
but he keeps it gravely to himself. 

The cries of the rest of the party draw nearer 
and nearer. It may be it was from fatigue, 
but it may be it was from affectation; at any 
rate our hero keeps his seat upon the bear. 
Here comes the foremost of the party behind— 
Doc Meggar! The blood is streaming down 
his face from a gash laid open in his cheek by 
the branch of a tree. He dashes up, jumps 


from his sweating horse, stands a moment in 
stupefied astonishment. 

‘** Look here,” he says at last. ‘‘ I say, you, 
stranger, give us yer hand!” very gravely, too, 

Mr. Wall cordially complies; it is shaken 
long and vigorously, even solemnly, by Doe, 
who then falls on the ground and proceeds to 
drink ravenously from a little pool of green 
water in which the bear is half lying. There 
is more mud than water, and as much blood as 
either, in the pool. It strikes the stranger 
that Doc drinks as much for the blood as for 
the water. He swallows down his exclama- 
tion, however, and receives with a vast deal 
more coolness and indifference of manner than 
of heart the rest of the Meggars who now pour 
in, tattered from the brash, excited, wonder- 
ing, and awfully profane. Mr. Wall feels 
called upon to apologize. 

“Tt is all a mere accident, gentlemen,” he 
says, rising and standing off to one side. “TI 
happened to have a tolerably good horse; and 
then I happened to be so I could head the bear. 
It is the first time I ever was on a hunt.” 

The Meggars have nothing to say at the mo- 

ment, being busy fastening their horses and 
getting their knives ready for work on the bear. 
They have a unanimous and decided opinion 
on the point; and Zed and Toad know exactly 
what that opinion is. Not in vain have these 
ate at the table of the Meggars, slept on the 
floor of their cabin, had “ chaws” from their bars 
of tobacco, drinks from their whisky-jugs, the 
use of their greasy decks of cards for so long. 
Had the Meggars entertained even the least 
hostile feeling toward the successful hunter, 
Zed and Toad would have proceeded in ad- 
vance to curse him for them on the spot; held 
themselves ready to do any thing besides which 
their relation to the Meggars demanded. In 
fact, what Thunder was to the dogs at home, 
so are these battered, dilapidated, unutterably 
degraded specimens of the race to the Meggar 
boys. It is amazing the swarm of just such 
lice as these this Meggar family are infested 
by! And then those who dreaded as death to 
offend them! They were kings—the Meggars 
—of the whole section! Of course, they drew 
their followers toward all evil with vastly more 
ease than if they were working in the opposite 
direction. Yet Bob Long knew exactly what 
he undertook; and it was worth the effort. 
Bob's attempt on them was an effort, in fact, 
for the whole section through them—an axe 
struck at the very root of the Banian wicked- 
ness of the entire region—a Napoleonic charge 
upon the very centre of the forces of the devil 
there. ‘* May talk of accident,” says Zed for 
his patrons; ‘‘but it’s only to fus-class folks 
sech accidents happen. Never happen to me /” 
Zed, as being the last of the alphabet. ‘‘ Head- 
in’?” yelps the other jackal. ‘‘An’ a good 
horse? But it takes a clipper of a chap to 
| make dash you did, stranger, through these 
jhere woods. Wish had a drink of whisky to 
| offer ye!” 
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The unaccountable failure of the boy to ap- 
pear with the whisky the night before, and the 
consequent absence of that essential beverage 


during the hunt, had been a grief that had ac- | 


companied the Meggars and their hangers-on, 


from the instant they left their suffering parent, | 


through brush and brier, up to the present in- 
stant. Mr. Long’s reasoning, from long obser- 
vation and experience, had been that the excite- 
ment of the whisky, together with that of the 
hunt, might be a little too much even for him 
to manage. 


slain bear remained. 

And this was of a wolfish nature. Hardly 
had the jackals agreed in their eulogy upon 
Mr, Wall than they fell into a sudden disagree- 
ment in regard to the inches of fat on the bear. 
Before the young hunter knew a quarrel was 
brewing, Zed and Toad were rolling over and 
over upon the bloody ground, their hands twist- 
ed in each other's hair, pounding, kicking, curs- 
ing each other. It excited not a particle of in- 


terest in the others, who were now at work upon | 


Bruin, divesting that stray Russian of his furry 
robe. 
** Thank you, no, believe not!” had been the 


By a bold stroke he had cut off | 
the supply of whisky—only the excitement of a | 


upon Zed pitched head-foremost upon him across 
the streaming pile, and the couple rolled anq 
pounded, and kicked and cursed as befi re, 
tracting no attention even from the dogs. 

“But look here—no use o’ askin’, I suppose 
—seen any thin’ of that Mr. Wall?” said My 
Long; for that gentleman had strayed off. 
partly in search of his lost stirrup, and largely 
to get.away for a while from the hideous sweay- 
| ing. 

‘*Seen who?” asked Bill Meggar, with pro- 
found indifference. 

**You mean that chap started with us this 
| mornin inquired Jake. ‘Yes; I seen him 
last fall, fiddle in one hand, jug of whisky in 
the other, floatin’ on a raft down the O-hi-o!” 
“T knew he’d get lost!” remarked Mr. Long 
|to himself. ‘Take about three days to hunt 
jhim up. Well, ha’n’t got any thing better to 
| do!” 

“Hold on a minute,” remarked Doc, who 
| was down on his knees on the outspread skin 
| recently worn by the hermit of the woods, 
smoothing and folding it for carrying. “ You 
mind the hand Daddy was onst in a hunt—tol- 
‘able, hay ?” he asked. 
| Mr. Long leaned upon his rifle and nodded 


at- 


9999 
f 


” 


reply to Mr. Wall’s offer to lend an assisting | his head. 


hand. 
he would have shrunk from the task with loath- 
ing. Buta bear, of his own shooting, too! 
had a craving to dabble in its blood—to rend it 
to atoms! Yes, and if the oldest of his vener- 
able professurs from the seminary could have 
been placed on horseback, and borne through 
the hunt, he would have had the same eager, 
savage feeling. Witness the keen satisfaction 
with which they would hunt down an errorist 
and slaughter him before the class! If the dis- 
position to hunt something were not one essen- 
tial to keeping down all sorts of vermin, it 
would never have been kindled, as*it is, in 
every bosom! 

The party had been at work on the bear half 
an hour when a faint yell came upon their ears 
from the far depths of the forest. No one re- 
garded it at all—hard at work with bloody 
knives, carving and chopping. 

“Bob Long!” said one of them, incidentally, 
after the fifth yell from the distance. 

**Get out o’ the way!” said Doc Meggar, at 
last, pushing Zed aside from the bear. ‘‘ You 


ain’t good for any thin’ else; give Bob Long a | 


yelp or so!” 


of his mouth, inflated his chest, and gave a yell 
that brought every dog except Thunder to his 
feet. But it was still many minutes before they 
were required to turn from the bear to assault 
Mr. Long approaching the spot. 

**Tollable, tollable,” said he, standing over 
the heap of bloody meat. ‘ How many inches 
on the ribs ?” 

“Three!” exclaimed Zed, with a scowl] at 
Toad, 

“You lie!—five! 


” 


shouted Toad, and there- 


Had it been a slaughtered hog instead | 


He | 


**T have done a little somethin’ of the kind 
|in my day,” continued Doc, ceasing his labors 
and sitting with crossed legs on the mire of 
blood and dirt and locks of wool under him. 
“Mind that time, Bob, I had with that panter ? 
Time I tuk the old lady’s pups, an’ had her 
after me; five claws in each of her four hands; 
mouth full o° teeth ?” 

Mr. Long remembered perfectly. 

“When I come tearin’ up this mornin’, I 
‘head of the rest, cheek cut open, after miles of 
the tallest ridin’ through the thickest bresh,” 
said Doc, ‘* when I rode up an’ seed that chap 
a-settin’ on the bar, comfortable as if had been 
| settin’ there more’n a year; as cool an’ quiet! 
I says to myself, *‘ You are beat this time, any- 
how, old feller; you just acknowledge the corn 
—hand over your hat!’” 

**Seen who ?” asked Mr. Long, in the dark. 
_ “ Who’m I talkin’ about ?” exclaims Doc, ex- 
ceedingly irritated aad with a volley of oaths. 

At this point Zed and Toad break in with a 
full and highly-colored description of the killing 
of the bear. 

“ An’ look at Thunder!” said Zed, as Mr. 





| Wall came up leading his horse, with said dog 
Zed rose, placed a bloody hand on each side | 


at his heels. ‘A feller can’t get that dog so 
much as to look at him as a gineral thing— 
won’t even smell a bone if Toad or Zed gives 
it to him; an’ ever sence this bar was killed 
he’s stuck to this stranger close, lyin’ down at 
his feet, sticking to him, like you see a pup do, 
whenever he moves. Thunder knows!” con- 





| 


tinued Zed, with abundant blasphemy by way 
of confirmation. ‘He knows, that dog does!” 
As Mr. Wall approached Mr. Long ‘pushed 


| back his hat—considerably damaged in its 


transit through the brush—from over his eves, 
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and looked steadily at him, as if it had been 
several years since they had last met. 

‘That there is a horse,” remarked Bill, for 
the information of his friends in natural his- 
tory, as Mr. Wall led his animal up to receive 
his share of the load of bear meat. 
he repeated, as he walked slowly round and 
round him, looking lovingly and longingly at 
his various points with more than the enthusi- 
asm of a connoisseur at a fine painting. ‘A | 
horse,” he murmured to himself. “ Yes, this 
‘ere is a horse—an an-e-mil !” 

A few moments after saw the whole party 
off for the camping spot. Being too late in 


| 
the day to return to the house, there was no- 


thing to do but spend the night at the near- | 
est water. Very much more than their por- 
tion of the load of meat was assigned to Zed 
and Toad, fastened about their saddles with 
maledictions and buckskin thongs. Upon these 
gentlemen the reaction from excitement and 
the long and exhausting deficit of whisky was 
beginning to tell woefully, and they brought up 
the rear of the caravan in a dilapidated and de- 
jected manner, hardly energy enough to curse 
along the wretched ponies they bestrode. 

“ An’ so you've got yourself killed, Buck ?’ 
Bill had said before mounting, turning the dead 
dog over with his foot. ‘‘ Well, old fellow, | 
you've did your duty any way!” 

As to the wounded dogs, they were left to | 
hobble after if their broken bones would allow, 
or to die on the field of victory, as they saw best. | 

It was not until the arrival of the party at 
the camping spot that Mr. Wall learned this 
fact. Beckoning Mr. Long aside, and begging | 
him to accompany him, he rode directly back 
on the path they had come. Sure enough, the 
two dogs had dragged themselves along after 
their masters as far as they could, and lay whim- 
pering in the path. A rapid examination by 
Mr. Long satisfied him that one of the dogs was | 
hopelessly injured, every rib broken. 

‘‘Shoot him,” said his companion, in more 
the language of command than he had used | 
before killing the bear, Mr. Long complied, 
and the miseries of the animal were over. Only 
one leg of the other dog was broken. Reliev- 
ing each other by turns, the wounded animal 
was carried, licking the hands that held him, | 
upon the pommel of their saddles into camp. | 

‘* Well,” exclaimed Zed, as the dog was gen- | 
tly placed on the ground before the huge fire, | 
“ef you ha'n’t act’ly brung that dog in—a dog! | 
An’ goin’ to splinter his cussed leg too—a dog!” 

**Tt’s more’n Doe, or Bill, or Jake here would 
‘a done for me ef my leg had got broke in a bear- 
fight,” with oaths of affirmation, remarked Toad 
—and he was not far wrong. 

By this time night had settled upon the camp. 
The blaze of its fire threw long shadows from the 
trees around. The mournful cry of the whip- 
poor-will, the persistent hooting of the owls, the 
distant howls of the wolves, drove the party near- 
er together around the fire. In every man’s 
hand was a long forked stick, upon every stick 


’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


** A horse,” | 


| asleep about their fire. 
| were up and down the entire night, roasting 


| was a slice of bear meat, and far into the night 
each man roasted and ate, roasted and ate. 
Very little sufficed for the novice—too fat and 
| rich by far for a stomach used for so many 
| years to Boston crackers and other seminary 
ambrosia. As to the rest of the party, they 
rioted and reveled in the scorched meat until 
;each fairly streamed down his blowzy beard 
and to his very feet with grease. At intervals 
Toad and Zed would lay aside their toasting- 
sticks to dance a violent hornpipe. “Settle 
my stim-mick so’s I can hold a little more!” 
was the explanation vouchsafed by them to the 
company. 

But there was no whisky! Only to a cer- 
tain degree did Mr. Long’s large supply of 


| coffee, which by a singular coincidence he hap- 


pened to have with him, make up for its ab- 
sence. Mr. Wall and his ally exert themselves 
to make up for the painful absence in question 


| to their utmost power. 


‘Sure you two ain’t got a flask about you!” 
is the flattering result of their efforts to enter- 


| tain the company, so well do they succeed. 


It was after twelve before the party were 
In fact, Toad and Zed 


and eating as the state of their stomachs ren- 
dered it possible. By the rising of the sun the 
whole party had finished a hearty breakfast, 
and were ready to be off. Mr. Long and his 
friend in one direction, the rest in the other. 

‘‘Tf you have no special use for it, I would 

be glad to have the bear-skin,” is Mr. Wall’s 
request of Doe Meggar. That gentleman ac- 
cordingly accedes, and himself rolls up the 
wardrobe of the deceased bear and binds it se- 
curely on behind Mr. Wall's saddle. It was 
the first occasion on which he had ever done 
| any thing of the kind, or of any kind, for any 
one. “And I would be much obliged if you 
would get this poor dog home in some way,” 
Mr. Wall continues, addressing himself to Zed. 
“A little care now, and he will be ready for 
another hunt.” 

“Me! earry that dog!” exclaims that gen- 
tleman, disgust and astonishment struggling for 
ascendency in his very dirty face; and he de- 
clines the task in a whirlwind of blasphemy. 

‘* Ef I was to say, Zed, you eat this here dog, 


” 


| you'd do it—not briled either—raw! you'd hev 


it to do,” remarks Doc Meggar, composedly. 
** Yes, Sir,” he continues to Mr. Wall, “I'll 
see he does it.” And he did. ‘*Be glad to 
hev you drop in whenever you're passin’,” he 
adds, as he shakes his hand. 

“That Institution of yours,” Mr. Long re- 
marks, after half an hour’s riding from camp, 
‘*fits a man all those years, I dessay, to tell 
men the Gospel after you’ve got hold on them! 
But to get hold on people like these Meggar 
boys—an’ there’s thousands of them—in the 
gen’ral run, does it fit em for that? Make ’em 
like Christ on the sea-shore—” 

But we dare not utter the heresy of Mr, 
Long’s question nor Mr, Wall’s reply. 
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**You fool folks thought that feller missed 
when he shot that wild-cat. Soon as he fired,” 
lies Toad, in continuance of conversation in 
camp after the friends have left, ‘‘I seed tail 
of the wild-cat hangin’ in top of a cotton-wood, 
its head a-grinniu’ in the forks of a black-jack 
a hunder yards the other way! See Thunder! 
He knows. Stuck to him to the last! Don't 


pulpit a-readin’ his Bible! You may count me 
in after this. I believe in preachers myself.’ 
It was a decree—an edict. It was the inau- 
| guration of a revolution—a revolution so suddey 
| and radical as to be received in profound sj- 
lence. All there knew how much it meant, 
;  ‘*Hev you got a clean shirt, Toad ?” asked 
| Doe Meggar, somewhat suddenly, half an hoy; 


you go an’ forget to carry that splintered pup | later, as they all rode home together, the re- 


home, Zed.” 


gone way back after lame pup, tyin’ his leg up | 
with handkercher teared into strings the next. | 
What’s pup to Aim?” And Zed manifested a} 
strong tendency to curse the absent benefactor, | 

** Zed, you look here!” interrupted Doc Meg- | 
gar, composedly. ‘‘ You jest lemme hear one | 
word agin this stranger, an’ you'll hey me on 
your hands, sure.” 

**Well!” exclaimed Zed, with abundant 
oaths, ‘‘Never knew you to take up for a 
man afore in my life. Sky’s goin’ to fall! 
Whisky’s gin out, that’s it!” 

* An’ there’s brown Bob Long,” continued 
Doc, still more composedly. ‘‘We all know 
what he was, an’ we all know what he is. Some 
tremenjus change has tooken that man, and 
‘tain’t for the worse nuther. For one, I be- 
lieve in Bob Long; an’ what’s more, I intend 
the rest of you shall too. We all know he’s in 
the right. It’s like cowards not to say so.” 

At this point Jake gives a sounding slap upon 
his leg, and exclaims, ‘‘ I'll be shot!” 

No one understands this in the light of more 
than a figurative request, and wait for an ex- 
planation. 

“It’s the preacher, boys!” he exclaims, with 
energy; ‘‘sure’s you live, the preacher! Wall 
he said his name was. None of us didn’t no- 
tice at the time. I ree’lect it now; name of 
the man Bob wanted us to go an’ hear preach.” 


| mains—not very much—of the game fastened 
**Pitchin’ head-foremost into bar one minit, | 


behind their saddles. 

**A clean shirt! 
that gentleman. 
knows on.” 

‘**Hev you got any, Zed?” asks Doc of that 
individual. 

**Nary shirt; last went for gallon of whisky 
an’a pack o’cards. I hed two onst,” continues 
Zed, with some pride. ‘ Nary shirt now!” he 
adds, with charming candor. ‘ Ain’t a goin’ 
to get married, Doc?” he asks, with consid 
able alarm. 

‘**T an’ the boys ‘Il hev to loan you both,” is 
the composed reply. ‘‘ We're all of us a goin 
to hear that man preach next Sunday—ey’n 
Sunday—an’ you've both of you got to go too. 

There is a long-continued and profound si- 
lence after this as they ride. 

“Tell you what, fellers, I’m skeared,” re- 
marks Jake, at length. ‘‘ Months ago I come 
upon the old ’oman a makin’ shirts. ‘Who 
for?’ Tasked. ‘For you, boys,’ says she. ‘An’ 
what for?’ says I, ‘To go to meetin’ in,’ says 
she. ‘Meetin’!’ says I, an’ I swore a few. 
‘Yes you will, Jake,’ says she, softly like, 
a-sewin’ on. ‘Yes you will,’ says she. An’ 
she a-prayin’ at it “hind the butter-beans. ‘Tell 
| you what, fellers, I feel skeared !” 


Can’t say I hev,” replied 
“Ha’n’t no use for any | 


er- 
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**Couldn’t account for it before,” said Toad, 
after the general expression of ‘‘the crowd” 
was over in some degree, and with his hand 
upon his throat. ‘‘ For last twenty-four hours 
every time I was rippin’ out a curse it felt sort- 
er stickin’ like jest here.” 


! 
His friends had themselves observed in him 


no hesitancy of the kind; yet not a man there 
but Aad remarked a restraint upon himself in 
the company of their new acquaintance. 

** Never said a thing, never gave even a sour 
look, so fur as J see,” remarked Jake. ‘‘ Pleas- 
ant as you please, too, If that chap ts a preach- 
er I ha’n’t no objections to preachers myself.” 

* An’ that accounts for that book,” said Doc. 
*¢*Told you how I rode up an’ found him settin’ 
on that old bar. May I be”—and his language 
was extremely strong—‘‘ef that man wasn't 
readin’ his Bible! Think of a preacher tearin’ 
like a flash of lightnin’ through bresh sich as 
that, gettin’ ahead of every body, killin’ a bar 
first shot, then settin’ down on the bar like in a 


| We listen calmly to the impious laughter 

| Of those who gloat because the Right is bowed— 

| We listen calmly, for we know hereafter 

Sunshine will gild the cloud. 

A little clond—it passes from the present; 

A little loss—it brings a larger gain: 

| The laws of God were never evanescent, 

| Though oft in bitter pain. 

| 

His children bent and far-off followers doubted, 

| And placemen yielded to the love of pelf, 

While scoffers, as they did at Calvary, shouted, 
“Now save thyself!" 


Well, shout! but when you hear the awful thunder, 
And see the veil rent and the darkness come, 

| Then will your guilty cheeks grow pale with wonder, 
Then will your lips be dumb. 


By all the fields with martyr-blood made gory, 


By all the stars that light our stormy sky, 
Fair Freedom shall arise to grander glory, 
And tyranny shall die. 


| 





BEEF-TEA. 


TE were walking together, my sister and 
W I, in the autumn fields. Mary's hands 
were full of asters and golden-rod and bright 
maple leaves, glowing in the sunset light. She 
was smiling, fair, and happy; I, very dismal and 
gray. Weare closer in sympathy and love than 
most sisters, and I felt strangely hurt and alien- 
ated by this entire difference of mood. I had, 
or thought I had, great cause for unhappiness. 
My sister knew my case, although we never | 
spoke about it; and how could she on this par- 
ticular evening, and here on this spot, seem so | 
heartless and gay? Ina little rage at last at 
her unbroken silence, and quict, amused, smil- 
ing eyes, I spoke out: 

‘Mary, you know I hate to walk this way! 
Why did you bring me here? Do you want to 
make me unhappy ?” 

‘‘Quite the contrary, my dear; I want you to 
be the happiest maiden within twenty miles ; 
and I want to be indulged for once in a little 
confidential talk, such as we have not had for | 
a year and a day.” 

“Mary!” | 

“You see I remember dates well, and I have 
reason. Now tell me what you said a year ago 
yesterday to John Holman to send him away 
from his home, and to leave you with such a 
pair of cheeks as that, and eyes with the scared 
look they have had in them ever since.” 

“He went away from home to go into a 
bank,” I answered, dryly. | 

** Don’t think to put me off in that way, Ag- | 
nes. Has he ever come home in the mean 
time? Has he ever written to you—to you, | 
who have been his correspondent ever since 
your little ten-year-old letters to ‘Cousin John?’ | 
Come, my darling! Why should there be a | 
cloud between us? ‘Trust me and tell me 
all.” 

* All what ?” 

‘** What did you tell John a year ago yester- | 
day ?” 

‘“*T told him that I did not love him.” 

* And do you love him ?” 

‘Yes, I do.” 

* You mean that you deceived him ?” 

‘No; I mean that I deceived myself—that | 
I found it out too late.” 

My sister stopped, with one of her little out- 
bursts of passionate, sisterly tenderness, and | 
throwing her arms around me, kissed me again 
and again. 

‘*My own darling, thank you for being so 
honest, so true; for knowing me well enough | 
to trust me! This is my little triumph, dear. 
For the rest, I knew it all; but I wanted you | 
to tell me. And now, Agnes, I will tell you | 
something: John Holman is at home.” 

‘*Mary! and you let me come this way! 
Look! there is the very house. Come away !” 
And instead of doing so I sat down at the foot | 
of a tree and began to cry. First the shock | 
of telling, and then the shock of hearing, had | 
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| been a little too much for my nerves, you see ; 


that was all. 

** Why do you cry, Agnes? I wanted to let 
you know, because he will surely wish to see 
you.” 

‘**Not he! You don't know any thing about 
it. He is not the man to be at the beck and 
call of any woman. . My words were final, and 
I sent him away completely; and he went! 
And then I jumped up, and watched him go 
out of the gate and down the hawthorn walk, 
just beginning to feel my mistake even then.” 

‘*Did you see me meet him there ?” 

*“No; what do you mean?” 

“Only this; Agnes. I too had an interview 
with John Holman that day, and he told me 
(you know he always told me every thing—the 
dear brotherly heart!) all that you had said. 
And I said to him, ‘She is mistaken, John 


| dear; she doesn’t know herself, and I do know 


her; and what you must do is to wait one year, 
and then come back for your final answer. I 
prophesy it will be a different one.’ 

**Mary! did you, really? Why did you never 
tell me?” 

** Because he went away hurt and offended 
still at you. You see it is a sore blow; and I 
did not know, except as I might guess from my 
knowledge of his nature, whether my words would 


| work. I did not dare to tell you, or, indeed, you 


fierce little thing, to mention the subject at all!” 

** Well, why do you tell me now ?” 

** Because I saw John Holman last night 
driving up to his house.” 

‘*Last night! Then he has been here all 
day, and we have not seen him!” 

‘*That may not have been his fault. He 
had somebody with him, a friend probably, and 
his time may have been claimed.” 

“No, dear; don’t talk so. It is right—I 


mean it serves me right. Of course, if he has 
| been here so long, and we have not seen him, 


there is an end of it!” 
Mary did not answer. She was straining her 
eyes toward the old gray stone-house, where 


| so many generations of Holmans had lived and 


loved, worked and died, clinging to the spot 
with a sentiment of home and clan, sometimes 
found even in shifting, changing, forgetting 
America, ‘‘It is a carriage,” she said, pres- 
ently, in a rambling sort of atone. ‘A gig. 
I hope not Dr. Hodman’s. I hope Mrs. Hol- 
man is not sick. He is coming this way. I 


| will ask.” And I thought: ‘‘His mother is 


sick, he can not leave her.” And we waited 
for the coming wheels—she with kind, affection- 
ate anxiety; I with feverish, selfish hope—my 
sister and I. 

‘** We saw you coming, Doctor,” cried Mary, 
stopping our dear, old, shriveled, shrewd little 
friend as he was driving rapidly past, *‘ and 
we were afraid Mrs. Holman might be ill. I 
hope not.” 

** No, poor lady, she isn’t ill yet, but she has 
a hard time before her. That son of hers has 
been brought back, for come he would yester- 
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day, though the journey was all but his death- 
blow, with such a fever on him as I haven't 
seen in these parts for twenty years—not since 
his father died. You must excuse my hurrying 


off, young ladies; some remedies I have in my | 


office, and the quickest way is to go for them 
myself. Good-morning, my dears.” And the 
wheels whirled rapidly off, and we watched 
them out of sight, and then turned and walked 
slowly homeward—Mary cast down, sorrowful, 
and in tears; I with a heart full of mingled 
despair and sweetness, saying over and over to 
myself, ‘‘ For come he would yesterday.” 

An hour afterward Mary knocked at my door 
and said, ‘‘ Will you come down to tea, Agnes?” 

“T don’t care for any,” I replied. ‘Tell 
aunty I am very tired, and will go to bed.” 

‘** Aunty isn’t at home, dear; she has gone 
to Mrs. Holman’s for the night.” 

I opened the door. ‘* Mary, 
When did she go?” 

‘* Just before we came back. I picked up 
the note which Mrs. Holman sent. She says 
he has violent delirium, and begs aunty to 
come and help her. Hereit is. Oh, Agnes! 
I can not bear to show it to you, and yet you 
ought to know the worst.” 


tell me all. 


The letters swam before my eyes, but through | 
the mist glared forth the words, as if written in 
flame, ‘‘ we fear in great and imminent danger.” 

“ Agnes, I can not leave you. 
come down ?” 

“No, Mary; how can you ask it? Let me 


be alone with this terrible sorrow. Let me 
grapple with it, and feel to the full what I have 
done. Throwing away all my own happiness, 
and giving the last stab to that heart! Oh, 
Mary! If he could have only lived one day 


longer—one day longer—only known that I had | 


come to my right mind; only said one word, 
and heard one word, so that he might think of 
me kindly before he dies, I could bear it.” 

** Dearest, he is living, and may live; don’t 
give up hope! But oh, Agnes! don’t think 
me cruel or unfeeling. I want to say one 
thing. Don’t think so much of yourself! You 
answered John as you thought right and true. 
You were mistaken; but that is your misfor- 
tune, not your fault. 
suspense and dread are laid upon you by God, 
not as a punishment, but in wisdom. Accept | 
the chastisement, darling. Take in the lesson 
and be submissive. One thing you know, that 
his last thought in health was to come back to 
you; so he loves you still. This you will always | 
have to comfort you, even if the worst happens. 
And if the worst should come—if John should 
die without knowing what you now are feeling 


for him—then, Agnes, you know that his eyes | 
will be opened, that nothing can deceive him | 


again, and he will read your very soul. And 
although you may be for a short time absent in 


the body, you will be present in the truest sense | 


—in the spirit.” 
‘*You are better than I, Molly dear; but I 
will try to be good. I would come down now 


Will you | 


And now this grief and | 
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if [had any thing todo. That work of aunty's 
for poor little Johnny Talbot—let us do it this 
evening for her.” 

‘*A good thought,” said Mary, kissing me: 
and we went down to work our feelings off at 
the ends of our fingers, and be soothed by the 
sense that our work would not be thrown aw: ay, 
but carry help and a littie sense of friendliness 
and comfort to one sorely tried heart —poor 
Mrs, Talbot, widowed and penniless and sick. 
alone with her little lame boy. 

We sat over our work until the fire died out. 
and the lamp grew dim, and midnight tolled 
from the near church steeple. 

‘*Do go to bed now, Agnes. 

“Mary, you are my conscience ; 
may I pray for John to get well ?” 

‘“*T am not your conscience, Aggy. 
of right must not govern your soul. That is 
alone with God, and I can not guide it. TI can 
only tell you how I feel, just to help you to ex- 
amine and understand.” 

‘© Well, what do you feel 

**T could not pray for his life, dear; nor for 
yours if you were lying at death’s-door and | 
felt myself utterly desolate. I could only pray 
| God to do his will. That must be best. How 
do we know that our granted prayer might 
not prove a bitter curse to those we pray for? 
| We do know that it would keep them from 
glory and rest and safety. We do not know 
what bitter dregs may yet bein their cup. No, 

I could not! It is such rest, such peace to 
think that God knows best! Doesn’t the Fa 
ther know your heart better than you do your 
self? Will not He give you all things really 
good for you ?” 
“Oh, I can not!” I exclaimed, passionately. 
**' You stand on higher ground than I can climb 
to. I know there is nothing so sublime, so en- 
tirely satisfying as those Heights of Faith. But 
|I am only toiling in the valley of human love 
and hope and sorrow, and clinging to the arms 
around me, and crying out with pain and long- 
ing when they are taken away. I feel just like 
| a little lost child, Mary ; and your words sound 
so far off they don’t comfort me a bit !” 

‘** Poor lamb!” said my sister, tenderly. ‘No 
doubt I am harsh and foolish in my fancied wis- 
|dom. But, dear, you know there is One a great 
| | deal closer to you than I am, who can be touched 
| with a feeling of your infirmities—who has in 
all respects been tempted like as youare. Don't 
| try to put poor foolish me in the place of Christ, 
| Agnes, but go to Him.” 

Did not my sore heart feel a little the balm 
of this truth? Did not my communing in my 
, chamber make me still? Yes, a little calm stole 
in—some submission, some faith, some put- 
ting aside of Self, thank God! although I was 
yet only gradually, step by step, rising from 
| the lower ground unto the Hills of Peace, still 
| very far off. 
| You see I had a long time to study the hard 
| lesson, for John lingered on in the same violent 

and terrible state for six long days and nights, 


” 


tell me, 


My sense 


9” 


| 
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and at the end of the fearful week his life hung 
trembling in the balance. Not being sensible 
or passive, it was almost impossible to persuade 
or compel him to take any nourishment, and 
the fever was burning away all his strength and 
his very life. Aunty told us about it one night 
when she came home for a few hours of much- 
needed sleep, having promised to be back early 
inthe morning. ‘And poor old Ann too, girls, 
is almost worn out. She has been up night and | 
day with ‘Master John,’ as she has gone back 
to calling him, and to-night she insists upon sit- | 
ting up again to aid Mrs. Holman. But I’m 
afraid it will be the last time—she can't hold 
out so. Dear old woman! never was there a 
more attached and faithful servant. I believe 
she thinks of him now as her little nursling 
again, and quite forgets she is sixty years old.” 

My heart warmed to the dear old friend, and 
Ienvied her, and aunty, and everyone who could 
help in that sick-room; where, but for my own 
folly, I might now be by nearest right; and per- 
haps my voice might have reached him in his 
wanderings — might have influenced him for 
good. 

The next day aunty was gone again. But 
before her flitting she told us that she supposed 
this would be the critical day. If the fever 
abated, or if they could persuade him to take | 
something to keep up his strength, all might yet 
be well, his noble constitution might even yet | 
conquer. Then kissing us solemnly for good- 
by she said, in her saddest, weariest voice: ‘I 
shall not be back till night, dears; perhaps not 
till to-morrow. You must not tire yourselves | 
out in any way. Agnes looks pale. Take care 
of her, Mary; though, indeed, we may all be 
forgiven for pale, sorrowful faces when we think | 
of this dear and valued friend so nearly pass- | 
ing from us.” And then she dropped a few | 
quiet tears, and trotted off like a good, gray lit- | 
tle Sister of Charity, leaving us, sooth to say, 
not very much cheered. 

Toward noon our ignorance of John’s state | 
grew very painful; and after dinner was over, 
all work finished, and the long afternoon before | 
us, the suspense became intolerable. Mary felt 
it as well as myself, and proposed that we should | 
walk toward the homestead to see if we could | 
catch the doctor on his way to or from his pa- | 
tient. 

Yes, there was the gig in front of the house! | 
But while we were yet far off the impetuous lit- 
tle man came out of the door, ran down the | 
path, and jumped in; and although we quick-| 
ened our steps to a run, and sent our voices aft- | 
er him, he whirled off in the opposite direction | 
as if life and death hung upon his speed. 

** Mary, I must know!” 

“Yes, dear; we can’t go back so. Of course 
we will not ring; see, there.is the bell mufiled | 
and the knocker tied up. Let us go round to 
the kitchen door and speak to Ann.” 

“Yes; come quickly.” | 

The kitchen was full of greasy steam, and | 


| 


| an owld sheep as far as Ann can tell. 


| eat rich food! 


through the cloud I was dismayed to see the! 


dim figure not of the presiding deity of the 
place, dear old Ann, with her faithful, ugly 
face and honest, grumbling voice, familiar to 
me from childhood, but 2 comparative stranger, 
the house-maid, Nora—a good-humored, silly- 
faced, exasperating young female savage, newly 
canght, of the ** vacant chaff, well meant for 
grain,” species. Mary, born housekeeper that 
she is, uttered an exclamation of dismay at the 
sight and smell of the room, which was usually 
a Dutch temple sacred to the goddess of clean- 
liness, which is next to godliness; but she 
checked it instantly, remembering how many 
more important and serious matters had caused 
the confusion and discomfort, and asked Nora 
how Mr. Holman was now. ‘And he’s very 
bad, poor gentleman,” said Nora, breaking into 
a broad, beamy smile at the sight of a friendly 
face and the hope of a “‘ bit of a crack.” “And 
I'm thinking ’twill go harrd with him, poor sow. 
And Ann, she’s bad! her head is fit to burrst, 
and her leg is bad; and she said, ‘ Nora,’ says 
she, ‘you make the bafe-tay for the master, for 
he’ll die, poor man, if he won't eat, and I can 


| stand it no longer,’ says she; ‘but I'll go to 
|me bed and thry for a wink of a sleep, or I'll 


die too.”” And Nora moved energetically 
through her cloud of incense to the fire, and 
began to stir vigorously something in a shadowy 
kettle. 

** And the broth is biling iligantly ; but is it 
done, I wonder? Maybe Miss Mary, or Miss 
Agnes, you'll be good enough to stip this way 
and taste it, for the Lord knows I’m no cook, 
but only to help Ann, and aise her mind, ‘Ann,’ 
says I, ‘you lave me the broth to stew, for I 
made it in the owld counthry, and I’ve watched 
you besides, and I'll cook it so yourself couldn't 
tell if *twas your own ornet.’ The Howly Vir- 
gin forgive me the lie! but I was thinking of 
Ann, poor thing, and how sore she needed rest ; 
and I thought the poor master would only push 
it away, and shut down his lips like a box, and 
go raving on in his talk about the woods and 
the spring, and about one little ewe lamb, all 
he had, which is what he’s always dhraming 
about. The Heaven above us knows what ‘he 
manes, poor man, for he’s never so much as kept 
And I 
said to meself, me broth will be as good and 
better to throw away again nor Ann’s, who's a 
born cook, she is, and makes every thing taste 
so natural like. But, Miss Agnes, you're stir- 
ring it, I see, and maybe you'll tell me what I'll 
do next.” 

**Do, Nora? 
into the sink. 


I think I'd throw it right down 
Now don’t look so distressed ; 


| but you see beef-tea ought not to have any 


grease in it, and look at those great lumps of 
fat!” 

‘¢*Twas to make it the richer, Miss.” 

“Yes, I see; but you know sick people can’t 
Now, then, a fork and a plate, 
please ; see, I take out all the juinps and bones. 
And now a skimmer ; there, that will do better. 
Now, Nora; you stand just here and skim the 
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grease off the top as soon as it rises for exactly | when the fit of raving was over, he would fa)! 
one hour by the clock. And if it is wanted by | into a heavy stupor, and each time we were 
the end of that time, strain it off into a nice, | afraid he would never come out of it. But 
prettvcup. Not one of your kitchen bowls, re- | toward three o'clock he sank into a real sleep, 
member, but the prettiest china cup there is in| which seemed quieter and more natural, and 
the house; and put in a very little salt, and | his face began to look more like himself, And 
take it up stairs carefully, with a clean napkin | the doctor came, and though he hardly dared 
over the tray.” to feel his pulse, he was sure that this was 
‘One of the mistress’s best cups! Och! | very critical and hopeful time; and he said jf 
and ‘twill get broken—just pushed over in his | John could only waken quiet and sensible, and 
raving; and I was thinking to meself that a | especially if we could prevail upon him to take 
nice little tin pail there is here would be the | some nourishment, he wonld pul! through yer. 
safest.” Poor Mrs. Holman was quite overcome by thy 
‘*Nonsense! do you think Mr, Holman would hope, for I think she had entirely given him up, 
drink out of a tin pail, sick or well? Now do and she went into the next room for fear he 
just as I told you, Nora, there’s a good girl! | would hear her, poor thing! And I followed 
Never mind if half a dozen cups are broken; | her and begged her to lie down there for a 
and I'll go right home and make some. beef-tea | little while, and let me sit by John. I prom- 
of the right kind, and send it in the evening. | ised to call her instantly if there was any 
This is going to be, after all, just good enough |change. And so she did; and I sat there, 
to be pushed away.” And Mary and I made | watching the clock, and dreadfully annoyed by 
our way through the mist into the blessed pure |some horrid smells that came up from the 
air, leaving Nora obediently standing with the | kitchen; and finally John began to move and 
strainer in her hand, and her mouth and eyes|moan and contract his eyebrows as if the 
wide open. | pained him; and I, nearly in despair, put my 
Mary began to laugh at my newly-developed | hand into cold water and laid it on his fore- 
powers both of cooking and bullying; and I, | head; and without waking at all the wrinkles 
cheered by finding just one little thing that I | all smoothed themselves down, and he became 
could do for John, made my way to a butcher's quiet again, and began to draw long breaths 
shop, displayed wonderful knowledge in the ite a healthy child; when who should come 
| 








exact cut and weight of the beef I wanted, car- | creaking up the stairs but that awkward Nora, 


ried it home myself, wrapped in brown paper, | with a cup in her hand! I could not move 
and forthwith brewed a jorum of such beef-tea | without waking John, and I thought to be sure 


as should raise the pulse and flush the cheeks | Mrs. Holman would go out and hush her; but 
of—a ghost! the poor woman had fallen asleep—no wonder 
But beef-tea, it is well known, can not be | —and so Nora came to the door on her clumsy 
made in an hour, and the evening was well set | tip-toes, and began to whisper in a voice which 
in before I dispatched mine, nicely held in a| would have waked the Seven Sleepers: ‘I've 
pretty glass pitcher, which stood in a silver | brought ye the tay; and Miss Agnes she stirred 
bowl which had been my mother’s; and the | it, and she tasted it, and she said shure ‘twas 
whole packed in a fanciful little basket, and | awful, but ’twould do this time, and she'd make 
looking very tempting and dainty. I had a | some better to-night; and I put it in a foine 
theory, you see, that a delirious patient would | cup, as she bid me; and och! have I waked 
hardly be attracted by the very objects which | the master?’ And I, who had been putting 
raost revolt a man in his senses. my finger on my lips, and saying ‘sh—sh—’ 
Not long after my basket, freighted with | as softly as I could for fear of waking John, 
so many invisible things, much more precious | and wishing something would fly away with the 
and healing than beef-tea, had been sent off, | unbearable, well-meaning idiot, looked round 
aunty came home, almost rested, almost gay. | and saw John’s great haggard astonished eyes 
For she brought good news—tidings of hope | wide open! And he just sat right up in the bed 
and relief, which she told us as we put her | and said, ‘Bring me that cup!’ and he took it, 
down before the fire, and pulled off her muf- | and drank every drop, and then fell back and 
flers, and arranged her feet to toast comforta- | shut his eyes again.” 
bly while she sippéd her late cup of tea. ‘* What did you do next, aunty ?” asked dear 
“TL told you, girls, that to-day would be the | Mary, for I could not speak. 
crisis, and so it has proved. John was very ill “Why, I waited a moment, and saw that he 
all the morning, so wild and yet so weak. It} was really asleep again, and then I couldn't 
seemed as if the fever had burned up all his | help going in and putting my arms around Mrs. 
strength, and yet we could not induce him to | Holman and telling her; and we had a good 
swallow either food or medicine. He lay toss- | cry together. And the doctor says the worst 
ing upon the bed, sometimes shouting like a|is over, and he is going to get well. Well, 
person in a nightmare, sometimes sobbing like | Agnes, I am glad you are moving to go to bed. 
a little sick child, and raving about things he | It’s early yet, but I feel as if I should sleep to- 
wanted and people he wished would come, but | night, with such a weight off my mind.” 
his voice would grow so weak that we could For many days I went around with a singing 
hardly distinguish any of his words, And then, | heart, the burden of its strain being ‘‘ John is 
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growing better, John is getting well!” Very 
weak still, and needing the greatest care, the 
most skillful of nursing; but still slowly and 
steadily floating back from the dark shore of 
shadows where his bark had well-nigh stopped. 
They said he seemed depressed at times, as if 
life were almost too great a burden to his 
weakness; but with returning health that the 
brave heart would regain strength, none of us 
doubted. 

But when suspense was over, other doubts 
and miseries began to whisper to me. Mary 
and I had taken it for granted, in our excite- 
ment, that John had returned to his tryst with 
the same feelings he had taken away with him a 
year before. 
herself to show me that a man with typhoid 
fever must needs come home to be nursed. 


That longing for his mother’s care, wishing to | 


recover or die in his own home, was a more 


probable reason for his pertinacity than a de- | 


sire to give one more chance to a wayward, 
ungrateful girl, who had wounded his heart 
and put away his love long before. And now 
what would he think of me, if indeed his heart 
were changed? Ifhe could remember any thing 
of his sickness he must know that I had hovered 
around the house the day he was most ill, and 
that I had prepared the ordered nourishment. 
At least it should never happen again, said my 
proud heart; and although I still went on con- 
cocting my daily jar of beef-tea, and helping 
Mary prepare her delicious, quaking moulds of 
wine-jelly, I took care that no message should 
be sent with them but “‘ Mrs. 'Temple’s regards,” 
or ‘** Miss Mary’s love”—never my name. 

Nearly two weeks had passed since the day 
of change, and we had all fallen back into the 
old groove. Aunty had worn herself out a lit- 
tle with her neighborly cares, and was enjoying 
a few days of semi-invalidism, rest, and petting ; 
while Mary had strained her ankle, and was also 
a prisoner to the sofa, leaving me the one effi- 
cient member of our quiet, orderly little home. 
It was well for me that the light labors of the 
household, and waiting on the dear two, fell 
upon me now, for it left me little time to think 
—none to repine. 

** Agnes dear,’ 
do a little errand for us ? 
good for you, child.” 

“Yes, certainly, aunty. 
Johnny Talbot ?” 

‘* No, dear, not the socks ; but it’s a message 
about him. Mrs. Holman has promised me a 
quantity of old flannel and some coats and vests 
for him, and I want you to go up there and 
bring me down a few of them, for Mary and I 
think this would be such a good time to make 
them over for him. It will give us something 
to do now, and it will save poor Mrs. Talbot 
many a stitch on these long winter evenings.” 

“*Can’t Semantha go?” 

‘*Not very well. Why should she, Agnes? 
Are you too tired? I'd much rather send you 
than Semantha, for she will go to Nora, and 


’ 


said aunty to me, ‘‘can you 


The fresh air will be 


Is it the socks for 


But now Common Sense aroused | 


Nora will go bounding up stairs, and as likely 
as not waken John out of his afternoon nap. 
Whereas you can go in without ringing, look 
into the parlor, and, if no one is there, go very 
softly up and knock. at Mrs. Holman’s door, 
without disturbing any body. Come, my dear 
child, why don’t you want to go? It isn’t iike 
you to refuse to trot about for poor old aunty.” 

Of course I went, half glad, half loth. It 
| would be a new sensation to be in the very 
house with John once more; but then I dread- 
ed sensations, and would gladly stay at home, 
secure and calm. And besides I had not seen 
| his mother yet, and I felt afraid—of her—of 
myseli—of him! But still I went, and the fresh 
wind blew away some morbid thoughts; and I 
began to feel, as I neared the homestead, that 
| a dear friend whom we had all loved, and prayed 
for, and worked for, was lying there getting bet- 
ter; and tbat I need not be ashamed to rejoice 
in this, whatever the future might bring. 

The street door stood open. That was well, 
at all events, and I could enter as noiselessly as 
adream. I peeped into the bright sitting-room, 

and it looked dreary and deserted, as if nobody 
lived there now. So up stairs I stole with the 
| softest, lightest step, and paused for one mo- 
| ment on the landing to hold my hand over my 
| heart and put down its tumult—for there, in 
| that room, behind the shut door just before me, 
| lay the one friend who in all things satisfied me. 
| And oh! when should I know whether this 
| knowledge came to me too late? whether he 
and I had changed places? No use to linger; 
I should not grow more calm, but less so. I 
| passed by his room, still as a shadow, with a 
| prayer in my heart for his happiness, no mat- 
ter what became of mine, and tapped at his 
mother’s door softly, so softly that there was 
| ho response, and I had to repeat my knock be- 
| fore I heard a very low and muffled ‘* Come in.” 
I turned the handle gently, and opened the 
| door swiftly, to avoid that terrible creak so jar- 
| Ting to sick nerves, and then stood still in 
amazement and terror; for there, sole occupant 
of that room, lying on his mother’s bed, wan, 
ghastly, haggard, with wild eyes fixed upon my 
face, was John Holman! 

For a moment I stood spell-bound, then turned 
| to flee; but his voice arrested me, so full of 
passion, weariness, and longing, that had he 
held me by the hands I could not have felt 
more powerless to escape. ‘“ Agnes, is it you 
at last? Oh, my little lamb, come tome! If 
you go away and shut that door I really believe 
I shall die.” 

I hesitated only a moment, then, with burning 
cheeks and tearful eyes, went up to the bed. 
‘*T am very glad to see you so much better, 
John; but I thought this was your mother’s 
room; surely it was once; I came to speak to 
her.” 

‘*Yes, they brought me here. Oh, Agnes, 
how cool your soft hand feels, and how bright 
you look in your dear little rough coat! Did 
| you know how sick I was, dear? And all along 
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I was Socking for you, and dreamingthatIcould| ‘‘ Yes.” 
not find you, that you would not come; and; ‘‘Nowonder it cured me! No wonder [ am 
then somebody brought me something rather better! Better! Iam well! ‘The idea of iny 
bad in a cup, and told me you sent it, and I, being a sick man any longer!” and he gave 
drank it and got well. So you cured me, you | loud, cheerful laugh. 

see! Why did youcure me, “Agnes? Life i isn't | Such an unusual sound proceeding from her 
worth having if you don’t care for me.” boy’s sick-room disturbed Mrs. Holman’s com- 

‘* But I do care for you, John.” | fortable siesta, and I heard her move. 

**Yes, I see you do; the tears are running; ‘‘ Why do you start so, Agnes?” 
down your sweet face! Pitiful little heart! it | **Oh, John !—good-by— it’s your mother! 
suffers at seeing how sick I have been. But 1 Oh, please let me go—I should die if she came 
don’t think I can bear that kind of care and | in!” Down stairs I sped, and out of the door, 
pity. I should have liked it better than any | just in time to hear Mrs. Holman’s surprised 
thing from my little girl of ten years ago, but | voice say, ‘‘ Why, John! I thought I heard the 
now I want something more.” | doctor in here!” and catch the sound, as I fan- 

*¢ And I will give you something more, John.” | cied, of a feeble chuckle on the part of her son. 

‘*Yes dear, [know you will. You are a wo- Home I flew! my only thought being to reach 
man now, and your heart is larger, and you are | my own room, bury my head in my own pillows, 
capable of being a very devoted, loving friend. | and there blush and blush, and laugh and cry, 
But I told you last year that I could not be sat- | until I had taken it all in, and grown calm in 
isfied with that either. I want you.” the new state. But fate was against me. Soft- 

**Do you still ?” | ly as I opened the door I was heard, and aunty’s 

‘“‘T always shall, Agnes; I can’t get over it, | voice summoned me. I was tempted to feign 
you see, though I vowed I would when I was | deafness, and go on my way up stairs; but a 
angry. Mary told me to wait, but I’m afraid | _ plaintive sound of mild distress in her tone 
she didn’t know. Agnes, they say sick people | moved me, and I went reluctantly, not quite 
ought to be humored; that. it is bad to deny | into the room—not quite in view. 
them any thing they want! Do you think so?” “What is it, aunty ?” 

**Yes, very bad!” “Do shut that blind, Agnes, before you go 

‘* Now you are laughing and crying too! Do} up. It is slamming constantly, and Mary and 
sit down by me, and let us talk reasonably about | I are both helpless—I with my cold, and she 
it. There, now you look comfortable! I thought | with her foot.” 
once I should never see youagain. Iamsohap-| I did as requested, and then turned to go. 
py just now!” | ‘* Where are the clothes, Agnes ?” 

** Don’t talk, John; it will hurt you.” ‘* What clothes, aunty ?” 

“Tt won't hurt me to talk, but it may to ‘“*Why the things you w ont for, child! the 
hear. Agnes, I must ask—I can not live with- | things Mrs. Holman gave } you! 
out knowing—have you changed your mind ?” | **T didn’t get them,” I stammered ; “T quite 

“Yes, John.” forgot !” 

- Not out of pity, you know! Not because I | **Forgot! Good gracious! What does the 
have been so near death’s-door! Oh, my dar- | child mean? And she looks quite wild. Look 
ling! be careful what you say. Look into your | at her, Mary! What is the matter with her ?” 
own heart, and tell me what you see there.” But Mary raised herself on the sofa and stretched 

‘Dear John,” I answered, ‘believe me. It} out her kind arms. ‘Little Agnes, come to 
was long before you were sick that I looked into | me!” And I went straight into them as a bird 
my own heart, and then—and now—I saw—shall | flies to its nest. 
alw ays see—nothing but you!” | Never mind, aunty, darling! Only tell me 

Here followed a long pause of gladness, almost —you have seen John ? ? You are happy ?” 
too great for his strength—almost too intense for | “Yes! oh yes!” 
my calmness. He looked so white and wanthat, ‘‘My dearest! Oh, aunty dear, don’t tease 
I was startled, and would have sprung up for her! I will tell youall, Don’t you see she has 





some restoratives, but he held me fast. | been with John, and they have made it all up? 
“You are pale and faint,” I said; “let me get | ** Made what all up? Mary, you are dream- 
you something.” ing! Agnes is a mere baby—far too young to 


‘No, dear; don’t go; I am only trying to| think of such things! And both Mrs. Holman 
believe it! Do you know, dear child, that you | and I intend John for you!” Oh, how merrily 
haven't kissed me since you were thirteen years | Mary laughed, bless her heart ! till I caught the 
old ?” | infection and could not help joining—the more 

“There! now you can never say that again, | as aunty sat watching us over her spectacles 
‘Cousin John.’” | in speechless indignation and dismay. 

“Now I feel better! Now you may get me | «6 Z "homme propose, Dieu dispose,’” quoted 
some of that nice beef-tea in the silver bowl by | Mary, gayly, when she had had her laugh out. 
the fire. Mary made it. Dear Mary! she has | ‘‘This man proposed more than a year ago, 
sent it to me every day,” and your baby did not know her own mind, 

“T made it, John.” and they’ve had a sad time of it ever since. 
** You, Agnes! Not every day?” | You may as well give them your blessing, Mrs. 
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{emple, and put up with me, for surely we are 
going to lose our little Agnes !”’ 

But aunty wasn’t yet appeased, ‘I don't 
quite see how she got at him!” she remarked, 
dryly. 

i sprang up in a tumult of shame and an- 


ger. ‘‘ Aunty, how can you? You never told 


me that John was in his mother’s room—and | 


of course I went there and knocked, and of 
course—” Here I stopped, for peal after peal 
of laughter greeted my simple explanation, 
even Mary saying: “Oh! that was the way 
of it; I confess I wondered!” I turned to 
go, much hurt. ‘* You are both very unkind,” 
I said; but aunty, with tears in her eyes, held 
out her arms, ‘*Don’t be angry, my pet! 
You know I was so completely unprepared! I 
see—my little one must grow up—must follow 
the laws of nature. It comes a little hard to 
me at first, but there is nothing for it but to 
submit. Don’t you know that I am glad if you 
are happy?” 

Hardly an hour had passed when the one vil- 
lage *‘ hack” stopped at the door and let out 


Mrs. Holman, who hurried in, excited and | 


eager. ‘* Where’s Nest? I want Nest!” (that 


was always her name for me—a memory of her 
** What have you been 


childhood in Wales). 
doing to John, child ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Holman, I could not help it! 
thought it was your room! 
worse ?” 

‘*Worse! I never saw a man so changed. 
‘It’s all the beef-tea, mother,’ he said! Kiss 
me, my daughter! What do you think this 
John of ours is doing now? Sitting up in bed 
and being shaved! and he means to get as far 
as the sofa to-morrow, and wear his dressing- 
gown. He wanted me to bring you back, but 
I told him no, he had done enough for to- 
day, and you would come and sit with him to- 
morrow. I thought all along there was some- 
thing on his mind; but I must say I thought it 
was you, Mary! and I said as much to John. 


I 


Tell me, is he 


| then we are going over the water to spend the 
|rest of the winter in Rome, and the spring in 
Wales. If Mary would only go too! But she 
won't, She says young people (John isn’t a 
| bit young) should be left by themselves, and 
that she can not leave aunty. But even with 
Mary gone, how happy I shall be! To see 
Europe! and with John! It will be like hav- 
ing every thing that is best on earth, and a lit- 
tle bit of heaven besides, to carry wherever I 
go! As for aunty, she worries still because I 
am so young, and don’t know enough about 
housekeeping; and prophesies that John will 
see his mistake when the honeymoon is over, 
and daily dinners assume their wonted import- 
jance. But John laughs at her forebodings, 
and says: ‘‘ You'd better look to your own lau- 
rels, for Agnes will beat you all at houseckeep- 
ing! Inever tasted any thing half so good as 
her beef-tea!” 

“Ah!” says Mary. ‘But you must know 
she mixed in a love-philter, John ; so you can't 


rer) 


judge! 
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HE ship of Captain Eustace Roburough 
was just ready for sea, and so was Captain 
| Eustace—at least he would have been, but for 
| Miss Marguerite Derril, to whom he was bid- 
| ding good-by in the music-room, and who was 
| taking advantage of the occasion to be exceed- 
| ingly cast down and inconsolable, 

*“*T never, never, never shall have a bit of 
peace all the time you are away,” she was de- 
|claring. ‘‘ Besides, I shall lose every wink of 
|sleep thinking of you out on that dreadful 
| ocean, imagining all manner of cruel things. I 
| shali get so wrinkled and ugly with worrying 
that when you do come home—if you ever do— 
you won't care a fig for me!” 
|  ‘*My dear Marguerite,” said he, drawing her 
| very near his heart, “‘ you make it doubly hard 
| for me to leave you. Of course we shall miss 





‘She’s the oldest and the prettiest, my son,’ | each other unspeakably, but so long as you keep 
said I (you mustn’t mind me, Nest, dear; you | this same tender little heart you need never 
both of you look well enough); and he said, | fear the effect of wrinkles or any other misfor- 
‘I know that, mother; but you see Agnes has | tune on my love. I can not say with Richard, 
always belonged more to me than any body | ‘’T'was your beauty did it.’” 
since her father died ; and she came here, a lit- Marguerite could not help smiling through 
tle ten-year-old, pale-cheeked thing, and took | her tears at this bit of brusquerie, as she had 
to calling me Cousin John, and learning little | been led to consider her beauty the lever by 
lessons, and writing little letters for me; and | which her world was turned. ‘‘ That’s right,” 
I've never cared for any body but just that said Eustace, following up his advantage, “let 
child, and never shall!’ And then he began | me see you smile before I go. So. Remember, 
to fret and weary. ‘ He wished Agnes would | if I never come back, I have something I value 
come back. She was afraid of me, and had | more than life itselfi—your love, my dear: it 
run away, and never said when she would come | shall go with me wherever I go. Now—tears 
again.’ And so, to satisfy him, I sent Nora|again? There, there, I'll kiss them away. 
for the carriage, and drove round to see if it | Don’t let any thing come between us, love. 
was all right, and to make Nest promise to | Good-by.” And she was alone in the music- 
come over bright and early to-morrow.” | room, with the noon sunshine bursting in like a 
And so morning after morning I go to sit | great flower through the oriel window, her 
by John’s side; to read and talk and laugh, | face hidden in her hands, and hot tears blister- 
and help him all I can to get well. When he | ing the fair cheeks he had covered with kisses. 
is quite recovered we are to be married; and | But by-and-by she bethought herself of the 
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tower wry the selene ope, and directly was up | deepened, 's he forgot to feel bored, the boom 
and watching the ship spread its white wings | of the sea on her tired ear gave place to the 
and move in stately wise down the harbor-| more cheering tones of a voice rich in variety 
mouth, out, out at sea. And leaning there, and | of modulation. ‘There in the deep window- 
straining her eyes into the dim water-world at | seat, growing zealous concerning her castle, 
the receding atom, what wonder if her thoughts | was it strange that, by gentle degrees, she 
became confused and uncertain, and she grew | should grow lukewarm concerning other inter. 
to feel that he had already *‘on an endless voy-| ests? Was it so strange that this shining 
age gone "—that this was, in some way, the pe- | face, with its intense eyes, its creamy pallor, its 
riod to her first dream of love, to her three- | mouth about which smiles lay in ambush, should 
months’ engagement! If she dwelt too much | blot out half the world and obscure duty ? 
on her own sufferings, and too little on those | How engrossing it became, this fear of check- 
of Eustace, it must be forgiven her on the score, | mate! how hastily daylight faded, leaving the 
perhaps, of temperament; and if she found it | contest undecided, till, rather than let the gas 
hard to refuse listening to Adrian Ruderstine’s | and the dropped curtain shut out that other 
violin that afternoon, while accompanying him | struggle between sunset and twilight, they 
on the piano, who can blame her? Besides, | would sit with folded hands through a long and 
what harm? Could she not as well think of | delicious truce! Perhaps it was not chess then, 
Eustace? Would she not, indeed, more deli- which was so engrossing? But who ever stops 
cately render the meaning of Beethoven or Mo- | to analyze these things? We pass somewhere 
zart while sad and tender thoughts filled her | a pleasant evening. ‘ How delightful the mu- 
being ? sic!” we exclaim, in remembering. ‘‘ How in- 
When Marguerite laid her head on the pil- | imitable the pictures!) What eloquence!” But 
low that night it was with a full persuasion | who ever considers at the time that all these 
that sleep would not visit her eyelids ; that she | might have been present and pleasure absent ; 
should lie through the small hours hearing the | that none of these gave zest to the occasion ? 
wind rise, the waves beat on the sea-shore, the | ** Shall we light the gas?” asked Marguerite, 
clocks awake the sleeping echoes of the night; | on one such evening. 
that visions of wrecks and all the dangers of ‘*Not so long as I can see your eves,” an- 
the seas would haunt her; but alas, for a good | swered Ruderstine; “I wait till your face dis- 
digestion and an easy conscience in the cause | solves into the darkness like the picture of a 
of sentiment, before the half hour struck she | dream, then I become possessed with a fear that 
was dreaming as sweetly as if there were no | there is not any sic a body as Marguerite Der- 
such thing as an absent lover in the round | ril, and turn on the gas to make sure of you.” 


world. | **And what if you should find no one here ?” 
That same night, as she looked at Eustace’s | she asked, with her little pleased laugh. 
picture before placing it at hand beneath the| ‘Then the game would be up,” he said, 


pillow, it occurred to her how unlike he was to | making a move in the dark, and directly, as if 
other men of her acquaintance, how unlike Ru- | some such disappearance were probable, he set 
derstine, for instance, and she pleased herself | the chandelier aflame. 


by asserting that no other could inspire her| Marguerite was certainly learning chess with 
with such love and respect, such—such—and | variations, And all the time it never occurred 
here she fell asleep. }to her that Eustace had fallen into the back- 


Thus days passed, days in which she solemn- ground; that she was not quite as wretched as 
ly asseverated that she was very miserable and | she had intended to be; while she dutifully 
believed it, finding a delicious sort of pleasure | studied the map of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
in the fact, if fact it was—days in which she | followed the route of Indian ships with her 
moped after the manner of the broken-hearted, | taper finger, and calculated the probable lati- 
refused to smile at her father’s raillery or be | tude with a mind only half intent on its proper 
charmed into forgetfulness by any strain from | business. She once, indeed, found herself the 


Ruderstine’s violin. least bit dissatisfied that, walking with Ruder- 
But one can not be dull forever, even if one’s | stine on the beach, after a storm, the thunder 
lover is and tumult filled her with no foreboding or pain, 
“Sailing east, or sailing west ;” while the broken wayes crawled like hissing vi- 


there are a thousand distractions for such as | pers to their very feet, and recoiled in headlong 
Marguerite Derril, and if she did not surrender | ruin. But she simply ascribed it to her want 
herself to them at once, they were sure to take | of imagination, which was hardly strong enough 
possession of her sooner or later. ‘Thus Ruder- | to float her out of pleasant anchorage into any 
stine put away his violin, which but lately had | limitless oceans of danger and distress. It was 
held entranced the cities of Europe, and begged | the dissatisfaction one might experience at not 
to be allowed to teach her chess. How very | being able to enter fully into the personality of 
tame it was at first! how her mind wandered, | a hero; and since it was an uncomfortable feel- 
do what she would! how indifferent she was to | ing, on the whole, she allowed it to slip gently 
the perils of knight or bishop, and how impos- | from her thoughts, and, like the views of a ka- 
sible to remember all the moves with so much | leidoscope, Ruderstine came next into position. 
upon her mind! But by-and-by the interest It was not her intention to wrong Eustace, 
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but somehow or other the Eustace with whom 
her mind was busiest came, insensibly, to wear 
the features of Ruderstine. 

She was looking over her work-basket one 
afternoon, and assorting its miscellaneous con- 
tents of gay embroidery, silks and worsted, and 


tangles of crochet and tatting, which Ruder- | 


stine’s patience helped to unravel. 

“You have heard the story of the tangled 
skein of silk?” he ventured. 

‘‘Never,” said Marguerite; “it must have 
been too harrowing to put into print, but I see 
it woefully illustrated here.” 

“You must know, then,” he began, “that 
there was once a beautiful princess who owned 
a skein like one of these, but it was in the days 


when silk-worms were a novelty and only prin- | 


cesses could afford such luxuries. The chron- 
iclers have never decided upon the manner in 
which it became snarled—some said by acci- 
dent, others by design of her father the king, 
to prove her various lovers. But snarled it was, 
most provokingly, and the king informed my 
lady, in sober earnest, that unless she got it 
smooth and straight, clear of every knot, and 
fit wherewith to emboss her wedding-veil, she 
should never wear one. The princess vexed 


herself over it a whole month to no purpose; | 


then she caused to be published through the 


kingdom that whoever could accomplish the | 
deed should claim her in marriage. Of course | 


there was a great stir; all her lovers swarmed 
to her service, but the most ardent turned on 
his heel at sight of it.” 

‘* Faint heart,” suggested Marguerite. 

“Yes. It must have been amusing, theugh, 
to see these courtiers, who had been bred to han- 
dle diamond-hilted daggers and bandy compli- 
ments, each waiting his turn to worry and glower 
wer a delicate skein of silk, and inwardly chaf- 
ing at his awkwardness. Imagine the chagrin 
of each as he retired, worsted, and the suspense 
of those in limbo while a candidate gave prom- 


ise of success. To think of one of their num- | 
ber actually getting it straight merely by dint | 


of priority, when they had not so much as had 
a pull at it!” 
‘*Discouraging indeed,” said Marguerite. 
‘*Don’t waste your sympathy, please. If J 
had been her lover,” continued Ruderstine, ‘‘I 
should have held out till the skein fell apart of 
its own will. They were easily discouraged. 


But to conclude. One after another tried and | 


failed — courtiers and commoners, ‘butcher, 


baker, and eandlestick-maker,’ whoever chose | 


had a chance to rise in life and abandoned it. 


And so the matter rested for years, and what- | 


ever suitor presented himself in the mean time 
was straightway presented with the tangled 
skein.” 

‘* What a pity you had not been there!” said 
Marguerite. 

“‘Then I-should not have been here, which 
is so much pleasanter to me.” 

“Is the skein yet in existence to tantalize 
mankind ?” 


| ‘In one sense I may say it is—the skein of 

circumstance, which is often exceedingly tan- 
| gled, as, doubtless, you have observed. But 
this particular skein of which I am speaking 
found its master one day. It was a sculptor 
from some ancient city, who had cultivated 
patience daily from his birth, till he could ex- 
| press the pains and purposes of a lifetime in 
one marble face. He had been sent for to ex- 
| ecute a piece of sculpture with which to deco- 
rate the palace-garden, and as he talked over 
the design and other details with the king he 
idly seized a skein of silk which lay in his way, 
and still speaking, and utterly negligent of the 
occupation of his hands, he deftly pulled and 
pinched it into complete order;” and Ruder- 
stine held up that which he had just straight- 
ened himself. ‘*The king had been observing 
him. ‘Let me congratulate you,’ said he. ‘I 
beg pardon, your majesty,’ stammered the 
sculptor. ‘Why, don’t you see,’ said the 
king, ‘you have won my daughter? This is the 
world-renowned skein which you have disen- 
tangled; no other has been equal toit. Hence- 
forth you are a son after my heart.’ But the 
poor sculptor turned pale and trembled. Why? 
He had already disposed of his heart !” 

“What a dilemma!” said Marguerite. 
| “* Whatever did he do?” 

‘* What should he have done? What would 
any true lover have done? Why, he politely 
declined marrying a princess, and fancied that 
was the end of it. But the king was a wily 
fellow who knew something of the world and 
human nature; and not choosing to leave his 
kingdom without a ruler, he detained the seulp- 
tor on one pretext or another for a year and 
better, who, returning to his own at last, found 
that it was no longer his, that his sweet-heart 
had forgotten him !” 

Marguerite winced a little. 

** How,” said Ruderstine, ‘‘ did you prick 
yourself? Give me the needle-book ;” but he 
took her hand instead. 

“Do you understand palmistry?” asked 
Marguerite, as an excuse, perhaps, for not 
| withdrawing it. 

“ One would think it might be easily learned 
from such a page,” he answered. ‘‘ Let me 
see: there’s imagination climbing the mount- 
ains of the moon, and the line of fortune is 
like ‘linked sweetness long drawn out.’” 

‘That will do; it is evident that you are 
| only in the alphabet of it. You had better turn 
over a new leaf and tell how the sculptor bore 
| himself.” 

**Oh, to be sure; it’s exceedingly common- 
| place, the sequel. He married the princess, 
| and became the founder of a powerful dynas- 
ty.” 

** And revenged himself on that poor little 
| Piece of infallibility, his sweet-heart, I sup- 
pose ?” 

**T don’t know. Perhaps he comforted him- 
self with the adage about the ill wind.” 

“ And you are certain that you have not in- 
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vented this fable, in order to enhance your own 
services in the matter of tangled skeins ?” 
‘<I’'m certain of no such thing. You would 
find me as prolix as the Arabian Nights, if— 
Ah, what have we here ? 
* Quick, thy tablets, memory !’” 


Foundered amidst a sea of spools, scissors, and 
thimbles, and every manner of sewing gear, he 
had by successful diving brought to the surface 
an ivory tablet inlaid with malachite and gold 
in devices of hearts, anchors, and flaring torch- 
es. 

‘What a wrecker I am!” said he. ‘Now 
I shall read the secrets of the sea, sha’n’t I?” 


Marguerite put out her hand for it, an in- | 


stant too late. 

“Give it to me, please,” said she; ‘there 
is nothing you will care to see.” 

**T beg your pardon, but I have already 
seen: ‘Sailed, April Ist, ship Swadlow ;’ what 
an April fool! and what earthly interest have 
you in the ship Swallow? Have you sent out 
a venture? Seems to me I saw that she had 
been spoken.” 

‘*Did you ?” cried Marguerite, with a show 
of interest, while she remembered, with some- 
thing like a pang, the day Eustace had brought 
her the tablet, and that of all the fine and ten- 
der things she had meant to record concerning 
him and her loye, this simple date alone bore 
record, 

‘*What an opportunity it would be for one 
to sing ‘ When the swallows homeward fly,’ if 
one only had a lover aboard,” continued Ru- 
derstine; then his eyes struck fire, and his 
whole face flashed with the play of emotion ; 
‘tand perhaps you have!” he cried, his glance 
searching her. 

1?” queried Marguerite, laughing uneasi- 
ly. ‘Talk about woman’s curiosity! There, 
please give me my tablets, unless you wish to 
cbserve the designs.” 

“I do not wish to observe the designs, they 
are too suggestive.” Then, seeing that she 


tucked it out of sight without opening it, ‘‘ You | 


are not angry, Marguerite ?” 

“T have a right to be. You looked at me 
just now as if—as if—” 

**T loved you?” he concluded. 

** Not in the least, not at all. Don’t be fool- 
ish, Did the bell ring?” And directly a call- 
er was ushered in, and the work-basket and 
téte-a-t/te put aside, as it was high time they 
should be. 

* Looked as if he loved me,” repeated Mar- 
guerite, when she drew the curtains of her bed 
at night. ‘‘How did he dare say it?” she 
questioned, as a kind of narcotic for the con- 
science ; ‘‘ though, to be sure, he doesn’t know 
that I love—that I am engaged to Eustace,” 
for even in the solitude of her own heart she 
refused confessing that she had ceased to love 
him. 

‘*Looked as if he loved me,” she repeated 
again, as if the words and the idea were too 


| Sweet to let pass; and then she went to sleep 
| and dreamed that he did indeed love her, which 
| Was no great stretch of imagination after aj}. 
| If introspection had been Marguerite’s forte 
|she would have had no dreams, no slumbers 
| that night; but if in any waking moment con. 
| science pricked her, she had been ready to as- 
| sure herself that Ruderstine had been thrown 
| somewhat on her mercy, that she had only act 
ed the part of a cheerful hostess, that she had 
never put forth hand or word to detain him, oy 
cause him to feel that he was more welcome ty 
her than another—part of which, unfortunately, 
was not quite true. To do her justice, she did 
in fact make up her mind after this to see him 
less frequently—not that she had any fears for 
| herself, oh no, she was already anchored—but 
| for him it was hardly fair; she had even now 
|such wonderful and tender consideration for 
|him. But resolves are futile against the 
strength of a steady purpose ; besides, the mis- 
chief was done, and it was all in vain that she 
| refused herself to him on Thursday evening, if 
| she watched and waited for him all Friday, try- 
ing the while to convince herself that he had 
nothing whatever to do with her ennui. 

She told herself she had reason to be greatly 
displeased at untoward circumstances when, 
| going out to catch the sea-breeze from the 

shore, having staid at home till it was like stay 
|ing in prison, who but Ruderstine should be 
| lazily sculling in his boat close at hand, as if 
| waiting for her. What could she do but go 
|with him? Indeed, at the instant it never oc- 
curred to her to do otherwise; but once in the 
| boat and her late resolution had only the effect 
| of making her more sweet and gracious, in view 

of the possible injury she was doing him. 

‘*Tt is fortunate,” said he, ‘‘ that I have not 

named my boat, for now I can call it ‘ The 
| Swallow,’ you seem to have such a fancy for 
the name.” 

“It certainly flies like one,” said she, only 
| half pleased, as they sped past the long line of 
| wharves, past groups of children rocking on the 
tide in safely-anchored wherries, past fleets of 
idle fishing-punts, far down an arm of the 
broader river till the town was a mirage float- 
ing against the landward horizon, while green 
marshes brushed the boat-side with their tall, 
rank grasses, or stretched miles and miles away 
a glamour of half-guessed tints traversed with 
threads of silver, where the gunner lay hidden 
in his float among the rushes, and the lonely 
marsh-bird found heart to whistle cheerily. 
Then, as the tide beckoned out at sea, leaving 
behind the old dismantled fort, with lichen 
climbing the ramparts in lieu of more renowned 
besiegers, and beach-grass fringing the battle- 
ments like ragged banners, they gave themselves 
up to its will, while idly trifling and romancing, 
till suddenly they were aground on Garnet 
Sands. 

‘‘There,” said Ruderstine, ‘‘ we shall have 
leisure to find a fortune in garnets, if it doesn’t 
| grow dark too soon.” 
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“Can't we get the boat off?’ asked Mar- 
guerite. 

‘‘Only with the return tide. 

s“ But what are we to do?” in some distress. 

‘‘ Listen to the sirens.” 

“And satisfy hunger on crabs and clams ?” 

“Are you hungry, Marguerite? So am J. 
We can play shipwreck.” 

“Don’t!” she cried, with a little shiver. 

“Tmagine that we are thrown on a desert 
jsland—you and I,” he persisted. 

“It would be—” she began. 

“Delightful.” 

“You know I didn’t mean that.” 

‘** How do I know. I know that J should be 
contented with my share of such shipwreck.” 

‘‘The question of bread and butter aside.” 

“Practical child! That reminds me. I 
have a collation in my boat, in anticipation of 
which you will perhaps agree to be cast away ;” 
and he produced a supply of fruit and sand- 
wiches, on which they dined plentifully with one 
exception. 

‘‘ A surprise picnic,” said Marguerite; ‘ but 
oh, for the old oaken bucket that hung in the 
Ww ell.” 

‘Since you don’t fancy a shipwreck, per- 
haps you won't object to being part of a caravan 
lost on the sands of Sahara ?” 

“T’m a slave-girl, then, on my way to Cairo, 
to be bartered for gold and ivory.” 


” 


} 
‘** And I am your lover, who has stolen you | 


from the merchants, preferring rather to starve 
with you on the desert than live without you.” 

“Heroic soul! and all the while I am despe- 
rately thirsty ; what if I should prefer to have 
gone on with the caravan and the skins of 
water ?” 

‘*Come, then; somewhere behind these dunes 
is an inn, if I’m not mistaken,” said he, leading 
the way along the curving beach and under the 
fast-purpling skies till it was reached, where 
having rested and refreshed themselves, con- 


sulted the Farmer’s Almanac concerning the | 


tides, and a questionable clock concerning the 
time, they went back to find their boat and be 


off. But suddenly, as they went, Ruderstine | 


halted and glanced uneasily where, washed all 
its yellow length by leaping floods of phosphor- 


escent silver, the line of sand grew uncertain and | 


spectral beneath a sky where no stars were. 

“Do you like walking, Marguerite ?” he 
asked. 

“Very much, when I can choose my com- 
pany.” 

“Could you walk to town, if necessary ?” 

‘* Certainly, if I knew the way.” 

“IT know it, fortunately, for the tide has 
floated our boat out to sea.” 

“The second time it has served us an ill 
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they had rested an hour before it glowed like 


| a jewel in the sand, all its windows ablaze 


with lights, while music of violin and flute and 
the light laughter of the dancers echoed on the 
silent air, and made the night outside yet more 
wide and desolate in contrast. They paused a 
moment to look at the scene, the bright faces 
that appeared one instant before the windows 
and were lost in the revolutions of the waltz, the 
bent head, the blushing cheeks, the intent eyes. 

‘“* How happy they are!” said Marguerite. 

‘“* Not happier than we are, Marguerite. Do 
you see those two on the veranda? They 
have forgotten the dance; the music is nothing 
more than the chorus of their—what shall we 
call it, tragedy or comedy? They don’t know 
the time of night, the day of the week, the sea- 
son, nor the situation. They are in love, Mar- 
guerite.” 

“You speak learnedly on the subject, Mr. 
Ruderstine ; is it study or experience ?” 

“Experience gives the only insight, you 
know.” 

“Yes; and that accounts for your confusion 
about the tides, for the boat getting aground, 
for all the mistakes of the afternoon ?” 

“T’m afraid it does.” 

“T should hardly have come out with one 
beside himself, if I had known it.” 

“It was your fault if you didn’t know it. J 
have told you often enough.” 

** Shall we go on?” said Marguerite. 

What a short distance it was, after all, the 


| way home! what a pleasure to linger on the 


bridge with Ruderstine to see that she did not 
slip, and watch the dark water foam round the 
piers with a musical lapping sound, as if it sang 
to itself some half-forgotten air known when 
the sunshine smiled upon it! 

How every trifling incident lent interest to 
the occasion: the flight of a startled bird from 
its nest beside the path, the leap and shimmer 
of some unquiet fish in the unquiet river, the 
fragrance of a clump of familiar herbs, the 
weird way in which the wild eye of the light- 
house looked out upon them, again and again, 
at some turn of the road, or built its bridge of 
light across far-distant creeks! What low and 
tender speech they had, what tenderer silences ! 
how much too soon the town lights seemed to 
| creep down to meet them! and once at home 
| how pleasant it was to find the table still spread 
| for them, the smoking urn, the savory dainties 
awaiting them! 

“You are tired, Marguerite dear,” said Ru- 

derstine, covering the hand which lay on the 
| cloth with his own, singing softly in her ear, 
| “T love my love, howe’er the seasons roll; 
I love my love, with mind and heart and soul; 

Though age should blight, 

Or Fate should disunite, 
I love my love through either joy or dole. 


It was a still, dark night, rejoicing in fresh, | 
moist airs and subtle odors, which seemed to | “I loved my love. The seasons went and came. 
have wandered from some inland meadows to| ! loved my love, always the same, the same, 


A ; Now age is almost here, 
mingle with the sea-breeze; and when Ruder- | Bat Pens has made appear 


stine and Marguerite passed the little inn where | Howsad a thing was that which quenched the flame.” 
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“Mamma used to tell us not to sing at ta- 
ble,” suid Marguerite, laughing. © “I don’t like 
to hear that either; we will go into the music- 
room, and you shall sing me the little song full 


of tears, which made Gabrielle homesick yester- | 


day,” she said, on rising. 

“The song full of tears? I am too happy 
for that; if I knew one full of smiles I should 
feel equal to it.” 

But some hours later, as Gabrielle, returning 
home from a dancing-party, crossed the hali on 
her way up stairs, she paused and listened to 
two voices that soared among the clouds. 

**T wonder,” said she, ‘* if they’re in love.” 


That same night, as Marguerite stood in the | 


drawing-room bidding Ruderstine an affection- 
ate gocd-night, he brushed a letter from the ta- 
ble with his sleeve, which fell at her feet unno- 
ticed by him; and not till the street door had 
clanged behind him did she return and pick it 
up, with a bent and averted face, as if she would 
avoid the inspection of herself, looking at her 
from the great mirror opposite, as if the weak 
nature in her blushed and hung its head before 
that which she had of strength. 
directed to Miss Marguerite Derril, and tattooed 
with strange post-marks. But Miss Marguerite 


Derril did not give herself the further pain of | 


breaking the seal, but held it in the gas-flame 
till it dropped, a pinch of gray ashes. Then 
she turned off the gas and went to bed. 


‘Whatever did you burn here?” asked Ga- | 


brielle next morning, as Ruderstine and Mar- 
guerite sat near looking over some foreign 
prints ; ‘ta love-letter, I do believe,” continued 
Miss Busybody, soiling her pretty fingers with 
the poor, neglected ashes. ‘‘ It reminds me of 
our Captain’s wife, with her ‘ four-and-sixty 
love-letters that passed between husband and 
meself previous to marriage,’ and whose ashes 
she kept sealed in a glass urn on her toilet- 
table.” 


‘* What are you talking about?” asked Mar- 


guerite, absently. 

** About dust and ashes that spell ‘dear’ and 
‘darling,’ and—yes—and ‘ Eustace!’ 
he?” turning sharply to Marguerite. 

‘Who is who?” 

**One Eustace, whose ardor results in spon- 
taneous combustion.” 

Marguerite, looking up perplexed, met the 
gaze of Ruderstine, and crimsoned beneath it. 

** Who is he ?” repeated her lover. 

She paused a moment. It seemed to her in 
that moment retribution began. Then: 

“He is—he was—he is the gentleman who 
taught me Spanish ;” which was very true, as 
far as it went. 

“Ts that all?” said Ruderstine, the first 
doubt of her taking shape. 

“Tsn’t that enough? Please let me look at 
that head of Da Vinci again.” 

Marguerite could never tell how it was, but 
after Gabrielle came there were fewer téte-d-tétes 
between herself and Ruderstine. If they rowed 
on the river, Gabrielle handled an oar, If 


The letter was | 


Who is} 


they strolled in the woods for mosses and yines 
for the fernery, Gabrielle wandered with the 
If they sang, Gabrielle brought a splendid 
to swell the chorus. 

Reviewing the day in the quiet of her owy 
room, she could never determine whether it was 
Ruderstine’s fault, Gabrielle’s artifice, or he; 
own dullness and suspicion that had rendered 
the time so unsatisfactory. Once it had been 
pleasure, the mere presence of her lover—to 
know that he was near, to hear him speak, how- 
ever indifferently ; his touch a charm, his words 
| an inspiration. Now, it was sweet indeed, but 
| poison-sweet, as day by day she, holding him 
still as dear, knew that the tenderness was dy- 
ing out of his thoughts, that his glance was for- 
getful of her, his heart growing careless and 
| neglectful. She used to say to herself that it 
was Gabrielle’s work; that when she should 
have gone things would swing back into the 
dear old ruts again; that she could endure for 

a little ; she would never begrudge Gabrielle a 
few weeks, when he was to be hers forever aft- 
er; it was but right that a reflex of her happi- 
ness should fall on her cousin—only the reflex 
seemed to her, just then, all there was of light 
remaining. 

She would lie through long hours of sleep- 
lessness, hearing the clocks, one after another, 
take up the hour and ring it from street to 
| street, till all their echoes seemed to throng the 
air, and die away among the stars; hearing the 

wind sough through the locust-trees, the tide 
‘curling in beyond the garden-wall, the flap of 

night-wings, the tread of the watchman in the 
square below, the chorus of some returning 
revelers—hearing all these things, but thinking 
| only of Ruderstine, of the new unrest in his 
| manner, of the lingering glance he gave to Ga- 
brielle but yesterday, and she, herself, beside 
him ; weighing every change in his tones, every 
| careless word, every familiar gesture, and, above 
all, picturing the time when, the ordeal over, 
he should become himself and hers again; for 
| that he was passing through an ordeal she did 
| not question ; but whether it was suspicion of 
| her, doubt of himself, or—heaven help her!— 
love for Gabrielle, she forbore to decide. 
| She used to sit through the long afternoons, 
that were growing intolerable, while Ruderstine 
| read the poets and Gabrielle listened ; she saw 
| him put down the book, and turn to this one 
| for sympathy and comment where he had before 
turned to her; but all these little things had 
}come about so gradually, so naturally, as it 
| were, that Marguerite merely looked, and won- 
dered if she were, indeed, in her right mind— 
if it was not a panorama of scenes and events 
which passed before her eyes. There were no 
more long-contested games at chess; no quiet 
tea-drinkings; no lonely drives through the 
heart of twilight woods, along the edge of sun- 
steeped marshes, with the salt breath in two 
happy faces; no more walking on the beach, 
with the hoarse voice of ocean heard only in the 
pauses of that other voice, sweeter than the 
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music of the spheres; no more evenings with | 
the violin as the only third person, 

They had arranged one day to go to the 
Eagle’s Head, a rude crag on the further river- 
hank, which seemed to soar from out a thicket 
of pines. At its summit one found rare vines 
and mosses, strange blossoming seeds that had 
blown from no one knew where; and looking 
jownward one saw the town lying like a mosaic 
in the hollow of the hills, all its spires pointed 
in the sun; saw the marshes pushing out to 
meet the glistening sand; and away beyond 
the ruins of the ancient fort a solitary stretch 
of ocean, and ships that shook out clouds of 
canvas and flew before the wind. But Mar- 
guerite had a headache, and could not join the 
expedition. Once this would have been enough 
to keep Ruderstine at her side, soothing her | 
with murmurs from his violin, blunting pain } 
with a caress. Now, he simply said, ‘ Make | 
yourself comfortable, Marguerite. I don’t | 
know how we shall manage without you ;” and 
he laid a light hand on her throbbing head in | 
assing. What a benediction was in that 
It sufficed her during all the weary 
day; she thought of nothing else, and forgave 
him a thousand slights. It was like the touch 
for the King’s Evil, it dissipated all her distem- 
pers for the nonce, so that she kept saying to | 
herself she hoped Ruderstine would enjoy it— | 
that the fog wouldn’t rise and shut off the | 
iew; and when they returned a word would 
have carried her captive. 

“The day has been like a dream,” said Ga- 
brielle, slowly unfastening her wraps, as if she | 
were still trying to interpret its meaning. 

“ What kind of a dream ?” asked Marguerite 
from her sofa. ‘*Some dreams are night- 


touch ! 


mares, 

“Are you better?” inquired Ruderstine, 

nding over her. ‘‘See, I brought you this | 
lower from the Eagle’s Beak.” 

‘Yes, and he risked his life for it!” cried 
Gabrielle. 

“ Risked his life for it! Oh, Ruderstine!” 
and she put out her hand with something of 
the old assurance ; but he did not heed it; he 
was looking at Gabrielle as she stood in a ray 
of the setting sun, her fair hair blown out and 
falling about her face in little rings and tangles 
of gold, her eyes suffused with unshed tears, 
he color shifting on her cheek. Where Ru- 
derstine’s eyes rested, Marguerite’s were not | 
slow to follow. The flower fell from her hand; | 
it was no longer of any worth, as in a flash she | 
perceived that for conscience sake he had risked | 
so much, and not at all for her. 

Would conscience be appeased thus? ‘If | 
you loved me,” she began, detaining him when | 
he would have said good-night—*‘ if you loved | 
me, Ruderstine—” but he stopped her mouth 
with a kiss, and left her half doubting but he 
did. 

It was pitiful, this part of hers, however much 
she deserved it, to wait and see love drifting be- 
yond her reach, knowing that as it had been | 





with her so would it be with him; he might 
stem the tide a little way, but presently the 
strong current would seize and possess him, and 
she should lose him forever. 

By gentle degrees it came to be no unusual 
thing for Ruderstine to find himself skimming 
down the river with Gabrielle in Marguerite’s 
place; lingering in the arbor with Gabrielle's 
face upturned to his, as if heaven reflected there ; 


| while by slow and painful steps it became a no 


less familiar thing for Marguerite to find her- 
self the embarrassing third person whose rd 
she had assigned to Gabrielle; and, hardest of 
all, she was beginning to feel aware that were 


Ruderstine even now to return to her, he would 


be no longer the Ruderstine of her dream, strong 
and heroic. 

It was a stage upon which the actors had ap- 
peared unprepared for their part. 


One day Gabrielle went away. Marguerite 


| only waited till Ruderstine should follow ; but 


he seemed in no haste to depart; rather, it 
would appear that, having fought out his bat- 
tle, he desired to return to the old status, to for- 
get and disown the episode which had robbed 


him of some illusions and embittered many 


hours. It was the affair over again, with the 
spirit and sweetness gone. He was hers still— 
if a strong will could make him hers—devoted 
to her, coming and going only to do her bid- 
ding, waiting on her word, alert for her inter- 
est, grudging no time, no patience, no endeav- 
or, if so be he might persuade himself that she 
was every thing to him as before, that no Ga- 
brielle had ever come to break the spell; if so 
be he might find himself again at that period 
when smiles brought gladness and words no 
reproach. Not that she ever reproached him, 


| in fact, but she received his devotion in a sad, 


unsmiling way, as one should say, ‘‘I know 
love; and this is counterfeit. Do not think 
to deceive yourself or me ;” wondering all the 
time at herself that she let the farce go on so 
long, but yet without the heart to drop the cur- 
tain and put out the lights. 

She had not endured through all these weeks 
of slow torture for nothing; she had arrived to 
perceive character with impartiality, aud so per- 
ceiving she recognized, perhaps for the first 
time, the value of the love she had thrown 


| away, as weighed in the balance with this will- 


o’-the-wisp, which was even now eluding her. 
Surely this insight were not so dear a thing as 
love, if wiser; but then it was of her owr choos-~ 
ing, so to speak, though at times she rebelled 
against it strongly. Why had Ruderstine been 
thrown in her way, if other love were larger and 
more to be desired ? 

It was double suffering that had spent her 
thus, as out of the abyss of her own sorrow there 
had arisen a beautiful ghost—a sympathy for 
Eustace in the pain her disloyalty would cause 
him, But whether or no it had yet reached 
him no word or rumor had informed her; in- 
deed, till lately she had not much cared to 
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know; the subject had not touched her nearly. 
If she had read his last letter before burning it 
it would have shown that he still believed her 
an angel of light, and was even then on his way 
home, counting the interminable hours that sep- 
arated them, centering his thoughts on her till, 
as far as he was concerned, there was only one 
woman on the face of the earth, and that was 
Marguerite Derril. 

Meanwhile winter had come and gone again, 
and yet Ruderstine lingered. Marguerite had 
done asking herself why. She made sure that 
she knew it was only to finish the conquest over 
his own weakness, because he despised this com- 
promise of his self-esteem, just as he would de- 
spise her if he knew all, just as she contemned 
herself. Still, ancther observer might have rea- 
soned diffetently. He may have wished to show 
her the potency of that regard which remains 
after fascination has lost its sway, thinking per- 
haps that it was enough for solid happiness, for 
the wear and tear of everyday life. Be that as 
it may, while he loaded her rooms with the 
breath of fragrant exotics, and sent delightful 
melodies from his violin to flutter like birds and 
bees among them; while he piled the table with 
priceless engravings and choicest books; while 
he sat at her feet translating old German le- 
gends and Italian love-sonnets, or, declaring 
that she was losing health and spirits, carried 
her off with him across miles and miles of coun- 
try just breaking into bloom; while his gaze 
grew earnest in regarding her, and his voice 
melted somewhat at her need, she, with hesi- 
tating and uncertain will, was mutely refusing 
and putting away from her this doubtful treas- 
ure, as some late sense of her own transgres- 
sion shaped her resolves to other than selfish 
ends. 

Spring was abroad inthe land. One saw her 
tripping along the way-side, pranking herself 
by the stream, transfiguring the naked boughs, 
while all the mellow water-voices chanted her 
praises, and the odor of her garments was like 
myrrh and incense. But as the days wore on 
she grew moody and fitful; one had not count- 
ed on the strong bass which soared up from the 
northeast to deepen the harmony, nor upon the 
maddened cry of waves that lashed the beach 
full five miles away, as for three dark days a 
storm such as had not been known for years 
along that coast made tumult and disaster sure. 

“A sorry thing for homeward-bound vessels,” 
said Mr. Derril, rubbing his hands together, and 
gazing out upon sodden streets and bending 
boughs, “‘a sorry thing indeed ;” while Mar- 
guerite shuddered, and moved nearer to the 
rosy embers that sogged in the broad fire-place 
behind grinning griffins of andirons, and Ruder- 
stine drew out long, melancholy strains, like 
deep-drawn sighs, from his violin. 

“It must be splendid down at the beach, 
though,” said he, strolling toward the window. 
**What do you say, Marguerite?” he resumed, 
coming back to bend over her chair in his lord- 
ly, self-possessed way. ‘Shall we go down 





there when the storm breaks, just for the Magic 
of the thing ?” 

‘*For the terror of the thing—in order to ex. 
perience a new sensation—yes.” 

The following day broke clear and sweet: 
high blue sky fretted with sunshine and fra. 
grant breezes, a bubble of light and color. ‘The 
past three were no longer but a nightmare. 
one could believe that they had never existed, 
rather than out of such dank gloom and shad- 
ow could be evolved these sun-crowned hours, 
Only the roll of the tempest-tossed sea rung on 
the ear, and lured forth Ruderstine and May. 
guerite. 

**It makes my blood thrill,” said Marguerite, 
as wave after wave rose gigantic, like some 
hoary demon of the myths, to break lance and 
spear upon the beach and vanish in a shower 
of gems and gold. ‘‘It deafens me; let us go 
back,” she implored. 

“Go back, Marguerite! You do not mean 
it. See, every wave carries a torch which the 
sun has lit. It is too magnificent a sight to 
lose.” 

Marguerite could not but admit as much, 
leaning on Ruderstine’s arm, and gazing out 
where the billowy sea reared and plunged to its 
fall and shook its plumes in the broad day, send- 
ing great wings of filmy spray before it, catch- 
ing the sun in twisted mesh and sudden hollow, 
splintering in green swirls and splendid rain- 
bows. 

It had shown a sight less fine and radiant 
last night, perchance, when neither moon nor 
stars lit up the angry mass that rent the dark- 
ness with uplifted crest, scattering neither glint 
of amethyst nor glitter of gold where pits of 
blackness cleft the tempestuous ocean. 

“Tt is indeed terribly beautiful,” allowed 
Marguerite. ‘In its presence one can think 
of nothing personal or exclusive.” 

* Unless like me,” said Ruderstine, ‘‘ one is 
the victim of doubt and regret. Marguerite,” 
he pursued, ‘‘ 7 can think of myself even here, 
can feel the torture of suspense, can ask you 
when this is to end, when I may call you my 
own.” 

‘*Mr. Ruderstine, never!” she replied, facing 
him with that blank look of dismay which had 
come to be an habitual expression. 

‘*Never, Marguerite? never? Did you mean 
that ?” he cried. 

‘* J meant that. The man whoin I marry shall 
be strong and sterling, not weak and fallible 
like myself.” 

“ He will be more than human, Marguerite.” 

**No; he was mine once—mine. But I gave 
him up for you. Think of it!” 

** For me?” 

**Mr. Ruderstine, before you came I loved 
him. You robbed me of that, and gave no- 
thing in return, or, rather, you gave only shad- 
ow where had been substance. I submit that 
I am most to blame myself. For all that I can 
give you but one answer: J will marry no one 
but Eustace Roburough.” 
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Marguerite had been gazing out at sea while | 
she made her confession, as if half expecting to 
see the Swallow sail into view, not observing 
that their promenade had brought them round 
the somewhat abrupt curve of the beach to where 
the sea made a little cove, till, bringing her eyes 
back from wandering, from noting the color 
shift and quiver in the middle distance, the 
cails that leaned to windward, the light-house 
windows glowing like bale-fires, sun-smitten, | 
they took in at last the full splendor of the tum- 
bling wave, which, lapping and seething at her | 
feet, drenched anew the man who lay with up- | 
turned face across her path. It was Eustace | 
Roburough. 

Did you ask if she married Ruderstine ? 
Well, what would you have done ? 


SURVIVORS OF CIVILIZATION. | 
WENTY years ago there was a tradition 
twice as old that an otter was started in | 

our valley in mid-winter under a wild apple- | 
tree. He tumbled himself hastily over the | 
bank into the creek, but was seized in the shal- | 
low water by a fox-hound and an old-fashioned | 
cur that were of the party. ‘* Dey stretched 

him long as a rail,” said a certain remnant of 

Dutch feudalism who cheered them on; but | 
what with squirming, splashing, choking, and 

collisions, they failed to fasten a final gripe. 

He gradually worked out to diving depth, then | 
slipped away like an eel, and, with a quiver | 
quick as the flashing of the pike, was safe un- | 
der the ‘*Otter Rock” in the opposite bank, | 
This otter was the last of his tribe—its sole 

survivor of civilization. Reaching down ob- | 
liquely to the eastern bank of the Lower Hud- 
son, and lying ip one of the original seven river- 

counties named from the titles of the last Stu- | 
arts, this valley, with its mountain boundaries, 
may be taken as a type of thorough settlement. 
The effects of civilization, therefore, upon the 
order of nature are here sufficiently shown. 
Those species of animals yet existing will, as 
a rule, continue. As many trees are planted 
here as cut; less forest, indeed, but more grove. 
There will never be less shade that softens 
the glare of rock; always as full veins for the 
springs and streams. The sharpness of the 
contest between man and animal and vegeta- 


ble life is now closed, or at least compro- | 
mised, and we may conclusively study the man- | 


ner and order of the subjugation. 


The animals of the valley which the white | 


man found at his coming divided themselves 
into three classes. 
istence was to him a matter of simple safety. 
Others also, not ferocious, but kept by nature 
with poor economy, requiring extensive tracts 


to support a few, that would also destroy what | 
Both these must be do- | 


he might produce. 
mesticated or destroyed. He had brought with 
him his own horse, cow, cat, and dog, and had 
no need to Rarey the moose, or stall the buf- 


falo, or make place for the tamed wolf and wild- | 


First were those whose ex- | 


cat at his fireside. For these, then, there was 
warfare only to the bitter end, dying grim and 
game like the Indian, without assimilation or 
compromise, Some, indeed, he destroyed al- 
most before his coming, by the market which 
he created for their furs. All those between 
whom and the new-comer there was what 
Charles Lamb would term incompatibility—all 
who would naturally, necessarily prove short 
survivors—make up the first class, 

The second is of those less positive in char- 
acter, which has become modified into a semi- 
domestication, as the squirrel, refining the ex- 
clusive rusticity of his forest life in the luxu- 
ries of cultivated walnut and apple orchards, 
or even in the artificial nature of a city park ; 


| the swallows, suited with the chimney better 


than with the rock or tree that nature had hol- 
lowed out; the redbreast and waxwing, count- 
ing his fruits as their own; or the gentle quail, 
coming to glean in his grain-fields, and find 
shelter under his strength and wealth, like Ruth 
in the barley harvest of Boaz. 

The third class is a copy of the first in small- 
er type—as uncompromising as they, only not 
dangerous. Thus the raccoon is only a dwarf 
bear, eating the same food as the larger, sleep- 
ing away winter in the same style of economy, 
and living in a similar though smaller house. 
The fox is a wolf in like manner—each cow- 
ardly ; but for the wolf’s ferocity we have the 
fox’s cunning. ‘The hawk is only an eagle of 
groves and woods, as the other of mountain for- 
ests; the mink is a small otter, the musk-rat a 
beaver of the brooks. In each the habits of 
the counterpart may be certainly and sufficient- 
ly shown. 

The beaver was the first victim. His fur 
was valuable even in early days, when luxury 
took the form of neatness and cleanliness. He 
was easily captured, and the fertile meadows 
where he had his home were first demanded 
| for culture. When the wolves yet perhaps out- 
| numbered the watch-dogs, and Bruin’s clumsy 
| plantigrades often stamped the March snows 

about corn-stacks and orchards, what time he 

had waked too early from his winter nap, but 
| yet would not turn in again, the beaver even 
| then was never seen, hardly remembered. The 
Dutch seal of New Netherlands had a beaver 
waddling across the shield ; and also in all those 
of the English province the female figure which 
forever kneels to the changing line of kings and 
| queens holds out a beaver for tribute and peace- 
offering, as she might offer her baby for a hos- 
tage. The first and maybe the only hostile shot 
fired in the East Valley of the Lower Hudson 
in Indian history, was when some graceless red 
| pirates off Rhinebeck hailed an opposition canoe 
of beaver peltry paddling down to Manhattan 
market. Near the outlet of a side-swamp that 
finds the main stream just below the Otter Rock 
is the ** Beaver Dam.” Tradition gives no rec- 
ord of its residents; but now for one hundred 
years, without repairs, it still stops the unused 
water. The bank that formed the dam when 
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the beavers kept it full is yet plain, braced with | 
elm-roots, and green with a century’s sod. Was 
it Todleben at the Crimea, or did these engi- 
neers first discover the durability of earth-works ? 
Species destroyed by man are not usually | 
killed off outright ; but, as Shylock would say, 
we take their life when we do take the means 
whereby they live. There are some factories | 
above where the waters make their last fall from | 
the hills, and the villainous alchemies they dis- 
gorge poison the purity until a gipsy could not 
find a fin in the pools below. Sometimes an | 
adventurous school, bred in the clearness of a| 
tributary brook, will venture out into the main 
stream ; but when the mills “let off the bleach,” | 
smitten as if by pestilence, they will turn over | 
on their backs, their bright bellies flashing au- | 
tumn hues, and float away as helpless as Octo- 
ber leaves. ‘The washings of the silk-works 
that used to spoil the Rhone now make fifty 
thousand tons of soap a year. In the name of 
Nature, wild and human, may we not hope for 
a millennium of manufactories when they will 
consume their own foulness and swallow their 
own dust like adummy engine? But the fishes 
were also a means of life to many. Even now, 
when the swollen freshets burst the ice, and we 
have no longer a slender stream in a sunken | 
bed, worn by nature indeed, though fashioned | 
as if by art, but a whirling tide rushing along | 
between long lines of hills, when the broad 
meadows on either bank swell into their primi- 
tive lakes, and the thirsty pebbles of distant ter- | 
races, rounded by currents of preadamic date, 
are again wet and chafed by the welcome rip- 
ples, then those migrating myriads of winged 
life easily trust that nature will be restored ; 
the flocks of canvas-backs alight on the flats | 
to feed on the soaked esculent roots, or some- | 
times wild-geese to go ashore and browse the 
bordering grain-fields; and even the solitary 
loon, that we are wont only to see spread out 
like a cross on the lofty sky between the tropic | 
and the iceberg, sometimes drops down to rest 
in the placid level. But these were only tran- 
sient visitors, taking us, a Cesar would say, ez | 
itinere; there were others that used to linger | 
until they almost gained a residence. 
Straggling files of sheldrakes, and divers fish- | 
ing ducks of gay plumage, would linger about, 
every spring and autumn, following the wind- 
ings of the creeks, or shooting across the bends, | 
or drawing long parallels of scallops with the | 
tips of their wings as you started them out of 
some quiet cove. Then hawks always attended | 
these ducks in their slow migrations, watching 
like sharp-shooters from the trees above, and | 
when the business was very lively the eagle | 
sometimes came up from the river and inter- | 
posed his sovereign claw. ‘The minks also had | 
their hiding-places at the water’s edge, the 
kingfishers their burrows higher up the bank, 
while the cranes and the whole family of bare- | 
legged waders, like boys with turned-up trow- | 
sers, found good support in spearing. But all 
miss the fishes—those that ate them, and those 


| 


| 


| food. This it is that controls migrations 





that ate the eaters—for they were all connected 
closely as the characters in the house that Jac): 
built. 

These fishing ducks illustrate well a familia, 
principle of natural history, viz., that the ha}. 
its of animals are regulated by their supplies o; 


ack 


and 
sojournings ; this explains the destruction of lis; 
These ducks as well as the others love the }yx 
urious hot baths of the Gulf Stream, but give 


| food and they will stay out our terrible wintey. 


Last January I saw them in large numbers 
about the rapids of the Upper Hudson beloy 


| Stillwater, thermometer —13°, dashing throug) 


the mist that seemed to congeal into a calumy 
as it arose, or plunging like an edged ston 
into those deep eddies of liquid ice, and just 
when you felt sure they would be swept under 
by the current that ran like a mill-race, they 
would suddenly emerge dripping and sparkling, 
whether a fish or a failure. They always pass 
the winter there. A friend of mine, and of the 


| ducks, used to place corn on the ice opposit 


his mill, where they would rest like white bears 
about a seal-hole, but they never ate the grai 

unless it lay on the bottom of the river, and the; 
reached it by diving. The duck pulls an 
pushes with his scoop of a bill, but is incapab| 
of pecking, and would starve with his food ) 

fore him if it lay on a smooth surface. J 

feeds awkwardly enough standing on his feet 
on land, but quite at ease on his head in th 
water, where his strength, aided by his buoy- 
ancy, breaks the sedge-roots in which he de- 
lights, backing water doubtless with his wings, 


| for all the divers use their wings for deep swim 
|ming. ‘Those credulous skeptics who will a 


cept any method of making except that of crea 
tion, hold that a need, desire, or effort to swim 
or fly will in time, or in duration at least, pro- 
duce a finor awing. But there would be liter- 
ally less extravagance, and something nearer 
sober science, in an assertion that food creates 


consumers. Wherever the carcass is, there will 
| the eagles be gathered together. A camel faints 


and falls on the waste—there is only sand every 
where below, a copper sky every where above— 
no animal life you would say in such a world, 
no place for it; but before the flavor of decay 
creeps out upon the air you see a speck in the 
sky—it comes nearer swiftly, but in so straight 
a line that you see only enlargement, no motion ; 
you look about—there are many such motes in 
your vision; quickly you hear the rush of wings 
—crowds of foul-looking creatures are alighting, 
own sisters they are to Virgil’s harpies; they 
stare at you and the prey without a show of 
surprise at finding either there. Auschylus 
would have named them ‘“ winged things,” not 
attempting further classification. 

Again, the sailors will strike a whale at some 
time when the sea is more barren than the des- 
ert; in a little time the albatrosses will come 
drifting out of the distance like thistle-downs 
—a downy, feathery mass, floating without a 
flap of the wing, and for many an acre around 
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they will lie on the still sea like flakes of foam. 
Thoy Vanish just as they came, and you think 
that Banquo’s explanation of the witches’ exit 
was not altogether unscientific— 
“The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them.” 

Last autumn I added a katydid to my col- 
lection, drowning him 4 /a Clarence, and then 
impaling him upon a needle. The next morn- 
ing he was literally swarmed upon by those 
specks of red ants that sometimes give entomo- 
logical character to the sugar-bowl. They were 
running up and down his long legs for ladders, 
and over and about him like the Liliputians 
with Gulliver. A bit of sponge soaked in spir- 
its of camphor scattered the host, and there 
was no indication where they were or had been. 
But set forth katydid flavored with Bourbon, 
omitting camphor, and they will start up like 
the host of Roderick Dhu. Yet the room was 
newly painted, papered, and carpeted, and no- 
thing likely to keep them alive nearer than two 
floors. Again, a climbing rose in the vird was 
infested with bugs, and I touched them with 
a swab dipped in turpentine, srefeiring this 
method to crushing them in the hand, as com- 
mended in our State avtho;ity. Soon a pair 
of honest but homely locking toads established 
themselves undex the frame, and every morn- 
ing they would “reakfast on scores plump with 
vitriolic-leoking juice, catching them up quick 
as flare’ on that club of a tongue, soaked as they 
were with the horrid sauce. De gustibus non 
di sputandum, 

Food can make us cosmopolitan. Eat fish 
with the Feejee, sour milk with the Tartar, or 
tallow with the Esquimaux, and with the aid 
of intellect you may beat each upon his own 
and his fathers’ ground. No apparatus is at 
all equal to universal diffusion of inner warmth 
which heat-making food produces, Stoves will 
warm us in warm climates, but fire was not 
used by Dr. Hayes in that ice-desert a thou- 
sand miles beyond any permanent dwelling- 
place, in that wonderful march that will one 
day get into mythology as a thirteenth labor of 
Hercules. The pig—for he gives as good illus- 
tration as the polar bear, and is, moreover, one 
of the family—has a scanty external covering, 
but give him food to his appetite and he will 
weave an under-wrapper of adipose compared 
with which Siberian sable is summer style. So 
with neat cattle. Before scientific economy 
had begotten rinderpest and diseased livers 
they used to be fed natural food in a natural 
way, and if sometimes they were foddered on 
hill-sides bleak as the site of Goody Blake’s 
cottage, plenty made them warm, and their 
habits left them healthy. 

The habits and characters of the eagle, the 
wolf, bear, and others may yet be ascertained, 
even in localities where they no longer exist, 
by observing the ways of the hawk, fox, and 
raccoon. Thus the large hen-hawk keeps the 
nature of the eagle with fidelity and dignity. 
Sometimes when you sit down in summer 
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woods and look up through the leaves into the 
still sky you will see this bird repeating an or- 
bit with a slight precession toward some wood- 
ed hill, and as he swings round to his perihel- 
ion five hundred feet zenith distance he scans 
the very buttons of your coat with a fixed, fear- 
less gaze, but yet with that expression of pain 
such as all the eagle faces wear. Cr when held 
out motionless on some outstretched arm of » 
giant oak, like a falcon on the wrist, he J-,oks 
noble enough for a nation’s emblem, 

But the fox, though a wolf in ~ smail way, 
fills the position of largest qu®“rap<d with sorry 
dignity. A dull walk te school used to be en- 
livened with success}-e de.ily glimpses at a cap- 
tive Reynard, tat had been holed and dug out, 
and was being keyt in reserve for a scrub-race 
on New-Year's Day. His grief in confinement 
was not lond but deep. He would not meet 
your eye with the savage glare of all the cat 
kind when cornered, nor with the prying, im- 
pudent peering of the weasel and his cousins, 
but he just acted the culprit, sneaking and 
shamefaced, though, mind you, not a whit 
penitent. He remained downcast and dump- 
ish, though sometimes making the quickest, 
quietest use of a splendid set of teeth upon any 
nose or paw that invaded the house of his 
bondage—his castle now, for which he claimed 
the privilege of Saxon common law. Finally 
his day of trial came. He was let loose in the 
Place du Carousal, in front of a country tavern, 
before a picked-up pack containing almost all 
cross-breeds, and a few stanch old fox-hounds. 
His first move, after recovering from his bewil- 
derment, was characteristic enough. In full 
hearing, and almost in full view, of the yelling 
mob of men and dogs, each dog struggling to 
the grin, with his owner holding him by the 
nape of the neck by way of extempore leash, 
he rolled again and again on the hard, clean 
crust of a snow-bank, then, rising like the stag 
in Canto First, and “stretching forward free 
and far,” led a lively musical party down the 
valley of the Wappinger. He belonged on the 
other side of the stream, and many a fowling- 
piece was brought to bear on the points where 
it was judged he would cross—a farm bridge 
and a fallen tree—the hunters confident that 
he would run no risk of wetting his tail, since it 
would then become clogged with snow and 
prove a heavy baggage-train. But he did risk 
it, nevertheless, crossing on the ice and dodg- 
ing the whole gauntlet, not one of the many 
leaden pellets raising a fibre of his fur, and 
reached his den, safe and deep, under a mount- 
ain of Lime Rock, 

But a very faithful companionship, known to 
all the country round, was broken that day. 
For as the few thorough-breds, that clung dan- ° 
gerously to the track, struck straight across, 
true fox-hound fashion, seeing nothing unless 
they hit it with their nose, one of the leaders, 
a fine pair of twins, tan-colored, the first in- 
troduced of the breed, broke through, was swept 
under, and lost. 
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In the west slope of Gore Hill, in Dutchess | with short and sharp sight and fitness for night. 


County, there has been a fox-den from time 
long back, There is usually a flourishing young 
family, and to bring these up properly requires 
more young turkeys than the farmers like to 
spare. 


ten through the neck. They were too young 
to roost in the trees, but had huddled like quails 
under seme bushes. They had been scattered, 
doubtless, by the first pounce, and then hunt- 
ed, as if with pointers, partly for sport, and 
partly for the fresh blood that flowed from the 
throat. Dogs will do the same in flocks of 
sheep—two curs biting, and in the most cases 
poisoning, a flock of fifty. Seizing one by the 
throat, chucking the teeth as the delicious fluid 
pours out, and then in an instant catching an- 
other, ‘‘ ravening like a wolf” in wanton waste, 
becoming so gorged with blood that guilt is 
sometimes detected by hanging them up by the 
heels. Some of the dead turkeys were placed 
in a heap and surrounded by a thistle hedge 
with an opening over a steel trap. The next 
night a rash young Reynard found an unlucky 
foothold, but the old one knew the trap as 
well as Falstaff knew Poins and Prince Hal. 
On another occasion the old one was ambushed 
and shot at just as she was approaching the 
hole. She dropped a mouthful, which proved 


to be six field-mice, from which it was known, 


according to an old hunter, that she had six 
young ones, she hunting until she had a piece 
for each. 

It is not probable that vulpine arithmetic 
comprehends numeration, but it is certain that 
animals are careful to be just and impartial in 
giving food and nourishment to their young. 
Twin lambs and young pigs in a litter always 
suck together, never one allowed an advantage 
over the other. Finally a day was appointed for 
digging out this troublesome family ; but impend- 
ing destruction was again averted. A certain 
sportsman, who loved the game as William the 
Norman loved the “tall deer,” determined that 
his winter sport should not be so ingloriously 
anticipated. Taking with him another inter- 
ested party in the person of old Zack—a hound 
named in the enthusiasm of the Taylor cam- 
paign, in compliment te statesmanship—he vis- 
ited the burrow on the evening before the fatal 
day, and after exciting the hound to make some 
digging and disturbance, he fired both barrels 
down into the hole. ‘The old fox took the hint 
from her friendly enemy, and during the night 
translated her household. It is well known 
that when the fox is hunted he does not trust 
to his speed for safety. The hounds usually 
progress slowly, and he only cares to keep just 
out of their way. He stops very often to listen, 
and will wait on a hill-top with genuine curios- 
ity and enjoyment, and watch the puzzled 
hounds working out his track in the valley. Of 
wild animals generally the scent is much bet- 
ter than the sight. Their eye is a microscope, 





work; not a telescope for far seeing, which 
would be of little use in the forest. Birds of 
prey hunting in the open air are of course ex- 
ceptions. When an animal hears a noise he 


A flock of sixty was destroyed in a | does not turn to look, but rather stops to listen, 
single night, and were found next morning | Even wher he appears to be looking he 
scattered over a rough pasture-field, each bit-| very likely listening, since for sight, scent, or 


1s 


hearing there is the same position of the head. 
When followed by the hounds the whole aim 
of the fox is to put the hounds at fault. He 
will walk fences, dash suddenly in among flocks 
of sheep, follow beaten paths, double frequently 
on his own trail, or leap suddenly to one side 
as far as he can spring, and all in a manner 
that leaves no doubt of a purpose. ‘Last au- 
tumn a neighbor, with two dogs, crossing his 
farm, came upon two young foxes, two-thirds 
grown, playing about some haystacks. The 
dogs saw and pursued one, and were not seen 
by the other, which, however, heard the run- 
ning, and taking an opposite direction came 
just past him, though without noticing, since he 
was standing still, Just then the bird-dogs, 
coming in full view of the other fox, gave tongue, 
when this cne suddenly stopped, stealthily re- 
traced his steps, passed through a hole in the 
fence into a farm road, and then springing side- 
wise with all his strength, mace his best speed. 
This fox had probably never been chased by a 
hound, and in nature no animal, so far as | 
know, ever pursues the fox, although nature, 
doubtless, as in every other case, provides some 
checks to its increase. The relation of the fox 
and hound is of very long standing, but unless 
the former were hunted by some animal in na- 
ture this trick is not inherent, but acquired 
and transmitted. 

The devotion of the fox to its young has al- 
ways been noticed. We once found a snug 
nest of young foxes in the hollow of an old 
fallen tree, and one was brought away and tied 
under the shed like any young puppy. An old 
one, as is well known, can not be tamed, and 
this sleek, sprightly little fellow, though the 
object of the most devoted care, soon became 
soiled, lean, sickly, and altogether disgusted 
with life; all his brightness lost, like the sta- 
lactite taken from its cave. Every night the 
mother would come upon the hill-tops about 
the homestead, lamenting her loss like a tur- 
tle-dove, passing from one hill to the other so 
swiftly that the sound seemed to be left behind 
her. One morning it was discovered that some 
sharp teeth had cut the cord, The bark or howl 
of the fox is for some reason wonderfully strange 
and startling. First, it is not often heard ; then 
it is seldom given unless in darkness and per- 
fect stillness; but the sound of itself is very 
wild and unnatural, It is not, indeed, the hor- 
rid hunger-cry of the wolf, pouring out his sav- 
age grief to the thicker darkness at the very 
rim of the narrow camp-light; nor the cry of 
the wild-cat, as if extorted by the sharp force 
of pain; but of all the sounds nature yet leaves 
us no other so deepens the loneliness of the 
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night-hour about some remote orn. house. On 
that occasion the master of that homestead — 
who, learned in no class-books of natural histo- 
ry, was yet the best naturalist we have ever 
met; who knew every bird or beast of the val- 
ley by its running or flight, seen or in most | 
cases even heard, by any vestige of fur, dung, or | 
feathers, by tracks, by marks of teeth or scratch 
of claw; who had a descriptive Saxon name for 
every plant from the cedar to the hyssop, and 
all without knowing how in his farmer life he | 
had gained the knowledge, or, indeed, that he | 
had acquired it at all—gave us many a scene in | 
fox-hunting, suggested by the sound that 80 | 
startled the young ears drowsy from the ex- 
ceeding comfort of the evening autumn hearth. | 
An old shooting crony and himself once start- 
ed two foxes in the pines above Barnegat. These 
dodged about for a time, but being pressed by | 
a lively pair of hounds, finally went off in a tan- | 
gent across the river, The field of jammed and | 
broken ice was not yet thoroughly cemented by | 
the cold; but the hounds were far out before | 
they were discovered. They too became aware | 
of the danger, hugging up close to each other, 
and cringing down to the very ice, feeling their | 
way with distended paws and outstretched necks, 
the skin of the face tight with frightened eager- 
ness, Whining rather than yelping, yet sticking 
to the track like Theseus to the thread. But | 


| 


when they struck the firm ground of the west 
bank they again burst out into full cry, that 


came ringing from the Ulster peaks across on 
clear west wind, or was muffled as the trail led | 
down into the deep passes. By-and-by the 
foxes again came down upon the ice, recross- 
ing on the back track; and, half the Hudson’s 
width behind, now better assured and making | 
livelier work and music, came the hounds. The 
hunters chose their ambush, and each picked 
his game. One was killed; the other went on, 
badly wounded, The hounds still kept the 
track; but a heavy snow-flurry, and night now 
near, forbade further pursuit. Soon the dogs 
came back rolling, by which it was known they | 
had been in + the death. Another time they 

were beating a hill-side of brush-wood in the | 
valley of the Falkill, when Old Search, a fa- | 
vorite hound, good at the track, but with a 

dash of some breed that would often prompt | 
his genius to such irregularities as running by 

sight, scurried away through the thicket with | 
such a burst of nervous, crowded yelps as told 
plainly that this time the game was in his eye, 
not in his nose. They crashed and blundered 
through after him—he running by sight, they | 
by hearing; while another old orthodox fox- 
hound, who illustrated faith, not sight, kept the 
sure scent of the track, The race was over in 
an instant, and coming up they found Search at | 
work, tooth and nail, at a large hollow button- 
wood, open near the ground. A coon, of course | 
—and smoke him out! Friction matches in 
that early day were more feared than glycerine 
now. They were wont to obtain the element in 
its purity, drawn from the veins of flint, and 


| hunger is the wolf's normal condition. 


| of “clerk,” 


not t befouled with ‘tehnaneie and phosphorus. 
Some tow was sprinkled with powder and put 


| in the pan of the gun-lock ; a flame ; and down 


came—not a raccoon, but Reynard, his brush all 
ablaze. 

The savageness of the dog family is nothing 
to the mad fierceness of the cat kind. That 


| which subdues and cows the one only makes 
| the other wild and furious. 


The wolf is some- 
| times taken in a log pen with a trap-door, which 
he is induced to enter by tying a sheep within. 
When the trap falls he struggles desperately ; 

but when once thoroughly bafiled he is so broken 
in spirit that he dare not touch the sheep, though 
I have 
known of a prairie-wolf, brought into a village 


| for the bounty, dragging and hanging from the 
| trap, making no effort to bite, though scarce- 


ly injured. Every member of the Felidx from 
Tabby to the tiger would have struggled stead- 
ily with the wildest fury so long as there was a 
spark of its tenacious life. ‘There is the same 
nature to them all. It is easy to kindle in the 
eyes of the house-cat all the fierceness of the 
glow that lights up the = of Bengal. 


~_—— 
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HAVE been enjoined to give you, my dear 
Laura, the accompanying document on the 
| day of our marriage, and as that delightful oc- 
casion transpires to-morrow, I have thought it 


| best, and wisest, and most loving that I should 


employ this evening in relating how it came 


| into my hands, and in giving you some idea of 


the true character of the man from whom it 
comes. 

Mr. John Moneypenny has the misfortune to 
be a money-broker in Wall Street, and, as you 
know, I have the good luck to be his clerk. I 
do not want you to understand that he either 
calls himself a “ broker,” or dignifies me, his 
only assistant besides the messenger, by the title 
though I am at once book-keeper, 
paying and receiving teller, cashier, and occa- 
sionally assistant messenger. On the contrary, 
he insists on declaring himself a plain ‘‘ note- 
shaver,” and my ‘‘boss.” He has a sort of 
grim humor in his composition, and an affected 
gruffness in his manner when occasionally mak- 
ing these assertions, which indicate he does not 
seriously mean to offend; and as, with all his 
faults, he has been uniformly just, if not indeed 
a little kind to me, I sink my American pride 


| and independence, and only smile good-na- 


turedly when I hear him make the assertion 


| that he is my master and I am his servant, and 


that all these nonsensical distinctions of clerk, 
cashier, secretary, teller, and book-keeper are 
“confounded modern innovations” that reflect 


| no credit on the age. 


In fact, Mr. Moneypenny affects the plain, 


| unvarnished in all appearances; and hence the 


plain, large-lettered sign-board which hangs 
prominently before the door of his small count- 


| ing-room, and which bears the singular name 
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ond title of ‘* lohn Menappenn Note- eave." the negative, but I did ‘until he had repeated 
The ‘‘ street” explains the peculiar spelling of | the question. 

the Christian name by saying that the painter ‘* Money is a very good thing—in modera- 
charged twenty cents for making a J (with a/| tion, and I advise you to get money too, if you 
tail to it), and only ten cents for an I (without can. Your girl got any, hey ?” 

the tail), and Old Skinflint (short for Mr.| There was no resisting that inflection of the 
Moneypenny) saved the difference, because he | voice with which he expressed that “hey,” «o 
thought it was fifty per cent. secured on the | I turned deliberately on my stool, laid down 
transaction. Mr, Moneypenny explains it by | my pen, took up my dignity (imagine a man on 
swearing that the letter J is a modern innova- | a high stool in a little, dirty, dingy office in Wal] 
tion, and that he ‘‘won’t submit to any such | Street, trying to look dignified !), and answered, 
confounded nonsense as the use of it.” | in my severest manner, 

Whenever the other oddity of his sign-board | ‘‘ My dear Mr. Moneypenny, Miss Wolcott is 
is referred to, Mr. Moneypenny admits very | not wealthy. I am about to be married to a 
blandly that it is objectionable as not very defi- | lady without fortune other than her own good 
nite; and he never fails to add that if it were | sense, quiet tastes, fine accomplishments, and af- 
consistent with the public peace he would | fectionate heart. My own income will, I hope, 
change all the signs in Wall Street, and make | amply supply our wants.” 
every ‘‘ broker” read ‘‘ authorized pickpocket,” | I had very nearly said “my own small in- 
and every ‘‘counselor at law” appear in his | come;” but when the adjective was on my 
true light of a “legalized swindler.” He af- | tongue I thought it would be hardly just to him 
fects, as a great many other illiterate persons | to say it, for he was then paying me fully as 
do, a contempt for all honorary degrees and ti- | much as I could have obtained elsewhere, and 
tles of distinction, and once took into his heart | so I dropped it. 
of hearts, and what is more, loaned a hundred) “Living is very dear—you will hardly be 
dollars, without interest or security, to a crazy | able to keep house on—” 
old fellow who spent an hour in setting forth; ‘*We do not propose to keep house,” I in- 
his belief that it was sinful in ministers of the | terrupted. 

Gospel to add D.D. after their names. He} ‘That won’t do. Mustn’t board. Board- 
sometimes calls himself ‘‘Iohn Moneypenny, | ing is an aggravation of spirits. Young mar- 
L. 8. D.,” in allusion to a nickname given him | ried folks must keep house; wife is certain to 
by the street, and does not get angry if he! spoil in a boarding-house; doesn’t have soli- 
overhears himself called ‘‘Old Pounds, Shil- | tude enough. Guess you'd better keep house, 
lings, and Pence ;” but as a general thing he is | and I'll rent you that brick cottage of mine in 
short, sharp, and crusty, dealing sharply and | Thirty-fifth Street cheap; lately had it fully 
shrewdly and hardly with those who are forced | furnished; cost me four thousand dollars ; let 
to ask his assistance. On the ‘ curbstone” he | you have it dirt cheap, too. Boarding-schools 
is as cordially hated as he is flattered, and in | and then boarding-houses spoil half the women 
the “Gold Room” he is as much despised as he | in the country. Better keep house, I guess.”’ 
is feared. | I could not imagine what business it was of 

Knowing this much of his character, my | his how we lived, but I did not say so. The 
dear Laura, you, who have seen him peer rude- | offer to rent the house cheap I did not reply to, 
ly over his spectacles at you as we talked hur-! for I knew what he meant by cheap rent. He 
riedly and briefly across the bar which excludes | had paid the insurance on the house the day 
my desk and the safe from the more public | before, and he valued house and furniture at 
part of the office, will be as much surprised as | $12,000. He wouldn't think of taking less than 
I was yesterday afternoon, when the rush of | ten per cent. on his investment—that is $1200 
business was over, to hear him say, in a tone of | rental. I submit it, my darling, even you, with 
unusual pleasantness, as he looked up at me on ‘all your little economical notions, could not eat 
my high stool, and dress off $300 a year. 

‘* Well, Robert, I understand from the mes-| ‘‘ Boarding-houses breed follies,” he con- 
senger that you are going to be married, | tinued, ‘* particularly in young wives. I guess 
hey ?” | you'd better keep house, to give your girl some- 

‘When he had first begun to speak I had thing to do and think of. Housekeeping is the 
turned to him, and had noticed an actual, clear- | best schooling in the world for a young woman. 
ly-defined, and rather pleasant smile on his face. You'd better keep house, I guess. You can do 
As he finished the question he seemed to be it very well cn $2000 a year.” 
ashamed of having been caught smiling, and| I knew he had not made a mistake in the 
so he raised his voice into the rather gruff and matter, that he really intended to say what he 
sharp ‘* hey” with which he had finished. Aft- | had, and that it was equivalent to an advance. 
er a moment, seeing his countenance growing ‘* My dear Mr. Moneypenny,” I began, ‘‘ you 
severer above his paper, I turned again to my are very kind. I had really not hoped for an 
desk, and with a muttered “ Yes, Sir,” resumed advance at present.” 
my work, “ And you had the hardihood to think of 

“The girl got any money, Robert ?” marrying on $1500 a year!” 

I do not know why I hesitated to answer in’ There was a species of hardihood, a bit of 
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desperation, a sort of defiance of Providence in 
it, as you have often asserted, as you know, my 
dear, and so I admitted by my silence. 

«« You must have confidence in her, eh?” he 
asked, presently. 

“ Yes, Mr. Moneypenny, I have confidence in 
Laura or I—I should not make her my wife.” 

“Good, good, very good, indeed. And you 
are not at all jealous, hey ?” 

“No, Sir; not jealous in the least.” 


While asking these questions he had left his | 


paper and had shu fled himself by a consider- 
able effort on to the messenger’s high stool, 
which he had placed beside my own; so we sat, 
when he had mounted, with our backs to the 
door, as if we were poring over the ledger which 
I had been posting. And when I had again 
expressed my confidence in you, my dear, and 
had declared with a voice slightly tremulous 
either with love for my darling or shyness at 
making such a sentimental admission to him, 
he put his hand on my shoulder, patting it, and 
said, 

“That's right, my boy; that’s right. Above 
all things avoid suspicion and jealousy. Half 
the broken friendships, the blasted affections 
of this world result from hurried misconcep- 
tions, and misunderstandings, and unfounded 
suspicions and jealousies, Beware of hasty 
misconstruction of motives; give every man 
and woman the benefit of the doubt, and plenty 
of margin for explanation. Don’t ridicule my 


preaching because you know I never practice 


it. A suspicious nature has been the curse of 
my life’—he was growing more excited and 
talking louder as he progressed—“ yes, Sir, the 
curse of my life. It made me disagreeable to 
my friends, contemptible to my enemies; it 
made me unsociable as a young man, and cross 
and ugly as an old one; it deprived me of 
friends and acquaintances, and even robbed me 
of the woman I loved!” 

This rather astounding climax was expressed 
with very considerable energy, and was followed 
by an expression which I can only describe as 
a sort of combination of a groan, sob, sigh, and 
sniffle, with a slight preponderance of snifile. 

The old man’s conduct was so strange, and 
his motives in alluding to his past life, which 
was a perfect blank to me, were so undefinable 
that I only ventured to say that his was an un- 
fortunate fate. 

‘* Nobody in the street but you knows that I 
was ever in love. I tell you of these things as 
a warning. I'll teli you the whole story as a 
warning, mind you, and you had better take it 
for good advice, for that’s all you'll ever get 
out of it, I can tell you.” 

I intimated, with as careless an air as I could 
assume, that I expected nothing from it, and 
that he had better follow his own advice in re- 
gard to suspicions, and not be— 

‘‘Ah!” he interrupted, ‘‘if I could only have 
done that years ago, years ago, how much hap- 
pier my life would have been!” And then, lean- 
ing over my desk, and talking in a low tone, as 


if afraid of being overheard, and in a strangely 
confidential way, he told me this narrative, 
which I have tried to write out for you in his 
own words as nearly as I can recall them. 

‘*In my earliest recollections I recall myself 
as a boy of a very unsociable and consequently 
a very unhappy disposition. Solitude and si- 
lence ain't good for boys, and I was too fond 
of both. I have always, from my earliest child- 
hood possessed a singular aptitude at making 
myself not only unwarrantably disagreeable, but 
unnecessarily miserable upon the slightest prov- 
ocation or suspicion. I was never content to 
meet trouble when it came. I was always on 
the look-out for it, and insisted on meeting it 
half-way. Though I was not without vanity 
when a youth, yet I was always misconstruing 
incidents and remarks to my disadvantage. 
Did I see a couple of my school-fellows whis- 
pering, I felt sure it was about me, and to my 
discredit; if the whisperers happened to be 
young girls, I was certain that they were dis- 
cussing my looks and pronouncing me ugly ; if 
they laughed, I felt sure that some disarrange- 
ment or general shabbiness of my dress or some- 
thing about my manner excited their ridicule. 
I lived through a youth of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction and seclusion, to develop at twen- 
ty-three into a young man full of doubts and 
suspicions of all the rest of my fellow-creatures, 

“*T suspected every thing and every body. 
My imagination performed the most wonderful 
freaks in construing, or rather in misconstruing, 
the motives of other people. I had no conti- 
dence in friendly asseverations, no trust in busi- 
ness promises. I believed that friends would 
act for me and my interests only to the insig- 
nificant extent that I made it their individual 
interest to do so. Employés I had none then, 
but was myself employed in a banking-house, 
and used to amuse myself in wondering how my 
employers dared to trust my fellow-clerks. I 
was & spy upon each and every one of them; it 
was a labor I delighted in and performed faith- 
fully, not that I ever told my employers of my 
suspicions, or attempted to rise by ruining oth- 
ers. I kept my demon for my own destruc- 
tion, and nurtured my serpent to sting only 
myself. 

“No man’s promise was as good to me as 
his bond, and I preferred ample security to fine 
words. I looked on my employers—as a good 
many young men appear to do in this age—as 
my personal enemies, for whom I was bound to 
perform, under a painful necessity, a certain 
routine duty and no more, and, like a great 
many other young men of the present day, my 
idea of duty was rather limited. I did that 
duty faithfully, however, for I was never an idle 
person, and I was advanced to better position 
and pay unsolicited. Instead of being grateful, 
however, I puzzled my head for days to discover 
the secret purpose of my employer in thus en- 
deavoring to bribe me to perform some unknown 
jand degrading duty. ‘To my mind selfishness 
| characterized all actions, was the chief part of 
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the nature of all men, of al! women—all but one | and he called her Laura, and frequently called 
—all but my Laura!” |her mother, as she did, ‘mother,’ though | 
‘*Your Laura!” I exclaimed, interrupting | knew there was no relation, and I hated him 
him. for that. I frequently called to find him there 
‘*Yes; her name was Laura. Is your sweet- | before me, though he generally retired soon after 
heart’s name Laura ?” my arrival to the mother’s sitting-room. Fre. 
I had thought that he knew that—I don’t | quently he went out with the mother for the 
know why—and told him so; but he went on | evening, and occasionally with both. 





without noticing the interruption further. ** My dislike of him ripened into jealousy one 


**T thought all women designing,” he said, 
‘until Imether. She was very beautiful, very 
quiet, very pleasant, and very good. She was 
too good for me, and perhaps it is all the better 
for her that I did not spoil her fine nature by 
marrying her, as I ruined her life by discarding 


evening when, going to call by appointment on 
my affianced, I met the three, he, Laura, and 
| her mother, just leaving the house. They each 
spoke to me, and Laura, drawing me a little 
|} one side, apologized for not keeping the ap- 


pointment for the evening by saying that she 





her. I had met her at the house of an elderly | and her mother were compelled to go out hast- 
lady whom I had known for years, and I be- | ily and unexpectedly for the evening to attend 
came interested in her from the first. I know | a sick lady, and she asked me to come back the 
that the old lady had told her all about me, for | next evening. She spoke very hurriedly and 
from our very first acquaintance, in fact, she | nervously, and hastened to be off. I thought 
evinced an interest in me. The acquaintance | at the time that her nervousness was rather sus- 
soon ripened into intimacy. She was very kind | picious, and when, before I could offer to see 
and good, and always friendly and tender with her to her destination, she bade me good-night, 
me. I found when I first visited her at her | and taking his disengaged arm hurried off, leay- 
own home that she was surrounded by admirers | ing me disconcerted on the sidewalk, I felt that 
—not lovers, but merely friends—though, before | she was deceiving me. 

I recognized that I loved her, I had begun to “T went homeward very much discomposed, 
fear that each was a lover, and to look upon | and full of suspicious thoughts. I attempted to 
him with a jealous eye as anenemy. I wished | thrust out the unwelcome idea that she had 
in my heart that she had no friend—no acquaint- | been anxious to avoid me, to get away from me, 
ance but myself. Gradually my selfishness in | nervously fearful that I would insist on accom- 
this regard increased; I do not know how I! panying her, but it would come back coupled 
managed to conceal it; I felt as if I were in- | with reflections of former incidents of her own 
jured and aggrieved by the existence of these and her mother’s conduct toward Frank, which 
friends; I had none such; why should she? | how looked to my eyes fearfully suspicious. 


Why should she find pleasure in such friend. | Why had she wished that I should not accom- 


ships? When after a while I felt, with many | pany her? I jumped to the conclusion that she 


misgivings, that she loved me, and had by my 
confession of my affection learned the truth from 
her own lips that that love was reciprocated, I 
was cruel and selfish enongh to complain of 
these friends, and at length I insisted that she 
should dismiss some of those most offensive to 
me. You will say that I was unreasonably 
jealous and selfish. The words are weak. I 
must have appeared very contemptible to her, 
if in her strong love for me she had not felt de- 
light in thinking these complaints proofs of my 
affection rather than as evidences of my debased 
nature. 

“There was one among her friends for whom 
I soon evinced a cordial dislike—not at first a 
jealousy, but merely dislike. He was more in- 
timate with Laura’s family than I was; he was 
as good a friend to her widowed mother as to 
Laura, and even more intimate with the mo- 
ther than the daughter. He was a serious, sad 
young man, evidently with some sorrow in his 
life. I looked on him then as a sentimental 
fool. He was, like myself, a broker ; his office 
was near my own, for I had gone into Wall 
Street for myself at this time. He was very 
attentive to Laura and her mother, and very 
polite to me in spite of my coldness toward 
him. She had known him before she did me; 
I hated him for that; she called him Frank, 





| had not, and then devised a thousand motives, 
/none of which were calculated to explain and 
justify her conduct, but all condemning her, and 
justifying my suspicions. She loved that man! 
Her mother was intriguing to marry them! 
She was flirting with me in order to lure him 
on to marry her! She was going to some place 
she did not care to have me know she visited! 
I cursed myself that I had not followed her, 
and went to bed at length wild with jealousy 
and hate! 

‘““T was half ashamed of myself next morn- 
ing, and tried to laugh at my base suspicions ; 
but the laugh was forced and hollow, and the 
contempt I felt for myself was only half genu- 
ine, since I was continually hunting for apolo- 
gies forit. I did not look in the glass when I 
washed and combed. When a man gets to 
that point that he dares not look himself in the 
eye he is very contemptible indeed. I dared 
not look into my heart, for it would not stand 
scrutiny any more than my face. Instead of 
going to her, telling her how I felt and thought, 
and hearing, if she chose to give it, an expla- 
nation, I found myself making apologies for my 
suspicions and jealousies. A man may know 
positively that he is in the wrong when he finds 
himself hunting in his own mind for excuses 
for his conduct. Our honest indignation, like 
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our good motives, needs no © apology. I did | not gohome. I ecient the op- 
not feel this so earnestly then as I do now, and | posite side of the street, and from behind a tree 
went to my Office that morning with the air and | I watched the house. 
expression | of a deeply-injured man, determined “Laura and he did not remain many min- 
to be as miserable as possible. | utes in the parlor. They left it, and a minute 
“When evening came I went to see Laura | after I could plainly see them in the room above 
with something of the idea that I was doing a | —the room which I knew was her sitting-room. 
magnanimous part in affording her an oppor- | Then I did not reflect that it was also her mo- 
tunity for explanation. She was ill; it was | ther’s sitting-room—lI was too jealous to reflect 
evident when she came into the room, and |so coolly. I did have the sense to remain, 
she at once told me so. She had not finished | however, and did not rush frantically to my 
the sentence when I suggesied that if that was | home and fret my heart out at her deceit. I 
the case my visit was very malapropos. ‘ Very | kept cool—determined to wait until he was 
te tem ’ you will say; ‘very contemptible,’ | gone, if I staid there till—I would have said 
I say, for I had at once jumped to the conclu- | till morning, but .the redection appalled me. 
sion that she had eaid it to get rid of me. She | Then, when he was gone, I would upbraid her 
only said ‘No, no,’ and proceeded to tell me | with her inconstancy. 
that she had been up all the night before with | ‘He remained in the house about five min- 
the sick friend whom she and her mother had | utes—not more. When he came out, her mo- 
called upon, and the result of the excitement | ther, not Laura, was with him; and they hur- 
and unrest was a headache. She feared I ried away before I could think to follow them. 
would find her very dull, but I must not go 'I was too rejoiced to see him leave the house 
away yet. She felt it would do her good to | with the mother to think of any thing else. I 
lay her head on my shoulder for a while; and | started home feeling much consoled in mind. 
so she sat down beside me and put her hand | Evidently the mother had been again called 
into mine, and asked me to tell her how much | out to see the sick friend. 
I loved her. ‘*'The sick friend? My suspicious mind dwelt 
“During the evening she never again re-|on that phrase. Who was the sick friend ? 
ferred to Frank or her conduct in hurrying off | Evidently some relation of Frank’s, you would 
with him, and in talking over our prospects and | suppose; but I had never heard him speak of 
plans of an early wedding I almost forgot the | brothers or sisters, and I knew his parents were 
cireumstances which had troubled me, and very | dead. And what ailed her? Laura had merely 
glad was I to forget it. After we had sat thus | alluded to her. Under ordinary circumstances 
for nearly an hour she suddenly rose up and | would she not have told me all about her? I 
said to me, recalled instances without number when she 
‘«* John, you must go now. I am very sorry | had talked, as most young women do, of similar 
to dismiss you, but I am very sick, and must | minor domestic topics. Why had she avoided 
go to bed.’ this subject? It was very suspicious. I dis- 
‘“‘T took my hat with many expressions of | tinctly remember to this day how I hesitated to 
regret at my carelessness in not sooner perceiv- | employ the word suspicious, In all my degra- 
ing how much she needed rest, and accusing | dation I knew fully how contemptible I was 
myself of selfishness in detaining her thus long. | even to myself. 1 was ashamed of a nature I 
“«*No, John,’ she said; ‘let me think you | made no attempt to correct, and apologized for 
forget to go because you love me.’ its possession as if to justify myself for having 
‘‘ And I did love her. All philosophy which | it. I conceived motives, I misconstrued ac- 
teaches that selfish and debased natures can | tions, I twisted appearances, until I had con- 
not love truly is false—false, I tell you! I | vinced myself that my suspicions were correct, 
know how debased I was—I know how passion- | that my jealousies were well founded, and that 
ately I loved that woman! she was false! You will say that the conclu- 
“T turned in the midst of protestations of | sion was ridiculous, Did you ever know of 
this love to go, and bidding her good-night, | jealousy that ever employed true logic ? 
opened the door as the street-bell rang, and ad- ‘*For two days I did not go near her; I was 
mitted—that man! I had rather have seen at | contemptible enough even for that, and left her 
that moment any other being—natural or super- | without a word. On the third day she wrote 
natural—for his coming turned my cup of hap- | me a loving note, asking why I had not called, 
piness into gall. He came in with a bow to | and desiring to know if I were ill. She begged 
me—a bow as if I had been the servant who | me, if able, to come to her that evening. I 
answered the bell; he spoke to her, and I saw | received the note, and sent a verbal answer by 
him press her hand. And as I, bowing, walked | the messenger that I would come. I felt as if 
out of the house, he and she entered the par- | I was very generous in granting the interview. 
lor with what seemed to me most unseemly, ‘Iwas very much astonished the same after- 
haste. noon to see Laura in Wall Street. When I 
‘You will have to imagine my feelings—I | first saw her she was coming out of Broad 
hope you can not; but I can not describe | Street. I instantly recollected that jis office 
them. Mingled jealousy and hatred of him, | was in Broad, and I was at once satisfied that 
and suspicion of her, haunted my brain, I did | she had come direct from there. I was crazed 
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with anger at the thought; but managed to 
suppress all emotion by the time she had come 
up my steps and stood in my office—here, even 
there where I have seen your Laura standing, 
and spoke to me across the bars, 

‘“* She had been to see him—she confessed it ; | 
but she studiously avoided telling me for what. 
My manner did not perhaps encourage her to 
tell me more, but she made no allusion to her 
reasons for calling other than that it was on im- 
portant business. She had come to my office 
to tell me that she would have to postpone our 
engagement for that evening; she would not be 
at home; she was compelled again to attend on 
her sick friend, and begged I would come the 
evening following. At that moment a stage 
was passing; she hailed it, and, bidding me 
‘ good-by,’ she sprang in, and was gone. 

“Tt was not ten—not five minutes later that 
I saw Aim come from Broad Street and spring 
into the next stage which followed in the same 
direction. Furious with jealousy I called a 
carriage, and directing the driver to catch the 
stage in which Laura was, sank back in the 
cushions and gave myself up to my reflections. 
The stage was soon found. I saw that Laura 
was still in it, and directing the driver to follow 
at a safe distance, I kept a close watch upon 
her, unobserved. At length she left the stage, 
and I left the coach. I dogged her through 
three or four blocks, and at length saw her enter 
the residence of that man! She entered hasti- 
ly and authoritatively ; she passed the servant 
without a word, and I saw her, ere he had 
closed the door, ascending the staircase to the 
sleeping apartments above. I saw her in the 
room above, I saw her lay aside her bonnet, 
and then I saw her arrange the blinds of the 
windows to exclude the light and observa- 
tion, 

** And at length I saw him come and enter. 
I saw him, too, in the room above. 

“Neither of them left the house that night. 
They were the servants who frequently came 
out, and then returned to the house. I know} 
that neither left the house that night, for I 
watched till morning, and saw her leave alone. 

“*T was too incensed to speak to her. I dared 
not trust myself to do so; but writing her a bit- 
ter letter, in which I told her what I had seen, 
and accused her of all things base, I bade her 
farewell forever! The same day I left New 
York, and in a week more I was on my way to 
Europe. 

“T never saw her again—I heard no more 
of her until three years after, when I returned 
to America. She was dead. The friend who 
told me this was her mother, and she told me 
all. She had married Frank a year after I had | 
disappeared, and had died in giving birth to 
her first child, The sick friend whom she had 
visited was a lunatic sister of Frank’s, and she 
had died the night I watched the house.” 

Mr. Moneypenny stopped here. He attempt- 
ed to continue shortly after what I imagine | 
would have been the moral of his story ; but he | 











could not bring himself to utter it, and I diy 
not need it. 

At length he drew from his breast-pocket the 
sealed package which I shall hand you with this 
long letter. It was directed to you under the 
name you will bear to-morrow—* Mrs. Robert 
Clarke.” 

“T have wished,” he said, as he handed me 
the package, ‘‘to make your wife a bridal pres- 
ent, I hope you won't refuse to take it, for it 
will be a great pleasure to me to know that she 
will accept it.” 

I could not say no. 

‘*] will offer you none,” he added. ‘If the 
story I have told has impressed you it will be 
of more value than any thing else I could do or 
say. I shall be glad to be present at your wed- 
ding, but she must not know it, and you must 
not give her that package until after you are 
married. When you do so you must tell her 
this story that I have told you. I hope you 
will make her happy, and God bless you both!” 

He turned aside, got down from his high 
stool, and hobbled away. 

It is easy, my dear, to guess at the contents 
of the package. It is difficult to disguise jew- 
elry in yellow envelopes, and I can feed, if I can 
not see, the breast-pin, necklace, ear-rings, and 


| bracelets which form my wife's bridal present 


from John Moneypenny. And it is not diffi- 
cult for me, who have known him so long and 
know how truly he has painted his character, 
and how he gradually emerged after his love- 
disappointment into a morose old miser, to guess 
at its value. A poor clerk’s wife can not af- 
ford to wear very costly jewelry—John Money- 
penny has thought of that, my dear, and you 
need not hope on opening this to find a valua- 
ble set of diamonds. 


NOTE BY MRS. CLARKE, 


After my dear husband had read me the foregoing 
communication as explanatory of the package, and 
had expressed his regret at having written the last 
paragraph—for we felt more kindly toward poor John 
Moneypenny, after reading his unhappy story in the 
new light of our own happiness—I opened, with some 


| little nervousness, the large yellow envelope which 
| contained the jewels, They were not diamonds, but 


they were nevertheless very valuable—a handsome 
set of pearls that I could consistently wear as a poor 
clerk’s wife. And my husband declared, when I had 
hastily put them on, that they certainly became me 
very much, and thought John Moneypenny had dis- 
played a great deal of taste. 

After we had sufliciently admired them I turned 
again to the envelope, in which I had noticed a let- 
ter, and, opening it, handed it in some surprise to 
my husband. It was engrossed on legal cap paper, 
and my husband, who is versed in such matters, at 
once pronounced it a “deed.” And at another glance 
we found that it was a deed of gift of the house in 
Thirty-fifth Street, which John Moneypenny had only 
the week before handsomely furnished. Our aston- 
ishment at such a present was only surpassed by that 
which possessed us when we read the consideration 
which had induced John Moneypenny to execute this 
deed of gift. It ran thus: 

** For, and in consideration of, the love and affection 
which I bore her mother.” ' 

We read no further; there was nothing more of ip- 
terest in the long form to us. 
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SHEFFIELD—A BATTLE-FIELD OF 
ENGLISH LABOR. 
IN TWO PARTS.--PART I. 


F all the paintings I have ever seen that by 

Turner, which he called “ Rain, Wind, and 
Speed,” is the most terribly fascinating. Those 
who have seen the colored copies of it alone can 
not appreciate the mystical blending of elements 
and objects in this wild picture. The wind- 
driven mist and rain cling about the great en- 
gine and its train—whose thunde® one can al- 
most hear—as about a monstrous birth from 
themselves ; as if after eons of blind, distracted 
throes they had at length gained their incarna- 
tion in this compressed and chained storm which 
bears the trade and the civilization of the world 
onits shoulders. Out of the rain and fog emerg- 
ing, into the rain and fog plunging, onward 
thunders the Express Train of England. A 
poor wretch out there in the storm of life may 
find perhaps no pillow more alluring to his wea- 
ry head than the iron rail; the coming death 
sends to his ear along that iron harp-string a 
soothing strain of rest; the hlood on the wheels 
disturbs no traveler; the cry of death mingled 
with the roar of rain, wind, speed, and reached 
no human ear or heart; the train thunders on 
after its harnessed hurricane as before. ‘ Life,” 
as the working-man in ‘‘Caste” reminds his 
sweet-heart when she flirts with ‘‘a gentleman” 
—‘Life is a railway train: there is first-class, 
second-class, and third-class; all those found 
riding in a class higher than their ticket shall 
be prosecuted according to law.” I shall never 
forget the applause which that sentence elicited 
when the play was brought out at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. The audience felt England in 
it. In this great express train you must also 
get into the carriage marked with the piace 
of your destination—“ Liverpool,” ‘‘ Oxford,” 
“ Manchester,” “ Leeds,” ‘* Sheffield.” 

And now, leaving the symbolical for the act- 
ual train, may I enter the second-class marked 
“Sheffield?” It is, I know, inconsistent with 
the dignity of a republican to go any but first- 
class; but some of us have few shillings to in- 
vest in pretension. Arthur Clough, a poet if 
God ever made one, the dear friend of the best 
men in England and America, did not fear to 
speak in one of his finest poems of the maid 
and himself ‘‘in casual second-class ;” and Fa- 
ther Ignatius, a nobleman by birth, responded 
to his amazed aristocratic friends who asked 
him “why he rode in the third-class ?”—‘‘ Be- 
cause there is not a fourth.” But besides sav- 
ing my shillings, there is a reason why I shall 
travel to-day second-class, In that alone we 
meet the aggregate people of England. In the 
first-class we travel with a few self-inclosed 
British islands in broadcloth, who read the 
Times one half of the way and doze the other ; 
in the third-class we are with the inarticulate 
(not, like the others, from pride, but dumbness) 
hoes and hatchets, worked indeed by human- 
like pulse-power and sinew-bands, whose pres- 





ence is stifling on a long journey. In the sec- 
ond-class the stern rock and the muddy sea 
mingle a little, and there is earth enough for a 
conversation, or even sometimes an acquaint- 
ance, to grow. 

It is a bright morning in November as we 
move out of the King's Cross Station, London ; 
bright, that is, as English mornings go. ‘I ad- 
vise Americans coming abroad,” wrote Horace 
Greeley once from London, ‘‘to take a good 
look at the sun; they may occasionally see over 
here in the sky something like a boiled turnip, 
but never the sun.” After a residence of some 
length of time in England one finds himself 
getting to like these gray mornings and mezzo- 
tint evenings. At any rate they furnish the fit 
light in which to see England and her people ; 
as Charles Kingsley said: ‘‘ It is this hard gray 
climate that has made hard gray Englishmen.” 
Our carriage, constructed to carry five on the 
front and five on the back seat, has eight in it. 
So long as we are passing over London roofs 
and through the suburbs we all gaze out of the 
windows; and there are few things that show 
more impressively the immensity of the vast 
city than the long time it takes any train leav- 
ing London to reach, even when going at some 
speed, the last of the half-finished blocks of 
buildings at the end of its untired spokes. 
Once out of the city some anxious smoker puts 
his question to each: ‘Do you object to a 
cigar ?” and breaks a pass for a number as anx- 
ious as himself. Another moment and eight 
become invisible behind the Times, Telegraph, 
Standard, or Morning Star ; and the silent hour 
passes. Then the papers are laid aside, and a 
ten-minutes Quaker meeting ensues. The news 
has been stirring: Garibaldi beaten back by 
French arms; the American elections gone 
Democratic; the Manchester Fenians must die 
on the twenty-third. There are one or two 
mouths twitching, some eyes glistening; there 
is a thought tingling from brain to brain that 
must utter itself, and the question only is who 
will bell the cat—Silence. Any amount that it 
will be that Yorkshire man with strong cheek- 
bones and Plutonic fire under the cold granite 
surface of him. He it is. He has been read- 
ing the Morning Star, and he must begin with 
the heavy Devonshire brother to whom the 
Times has been all his life what sun, water, and 
air are to floating jellies that have lungs and 
nerves only in the elements. There are tens 
of thousands of people in England on whom the 
Times acts chemically thus. If any one in a 
miscellaneous company begins a conversation 
he will almost certainly talk Zimes for the first 
few minutes at least, though afterward he may 
work up to a higher and individual plane. The 
Times is aggregate England set in type. 

“T wonder if they'll hang those Manchester 
Fenians,” says he of the Star. 

“No doubt of it,” responds he of the Times. 
‘¢ When the ministers of the law can be assas- 
sinated with impunity while in the performance 
of their duty society is at an end,” he adds, that 
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being as near as he can make it the last sen- 
tence he has read in the sheet before him. 


“That’s so. Yes, that’s so. But it’s hard | 


to know what to do with men who believe they 
are doing the work of patriotism.” 

‘Tn the eye of the law they are murderers,” 
quotes the Times man further. 

Here there is a minute of silence, during 
which I observe a third party preparing to put 
in an oar. He will, it is plain, carry the boat 
into deeper water. He is one of those men not 
unfrequently met in the northern counties, with 
the dress of a working-man, the brow and eye 
of a poet. He is of that stratum of English 
nature out of which Robert Collyers come now 
and then. The London man shrinks percepti- 
bly when he hears that broad controversial ac- 
cent. 

“Neighbor,” says Number Three, “let us 
suppose it had been Garibaldi instead of Kel- 
ley who was in that van at Manchester. Let 
us suppose a French soldier in the place of 
Policeman Brett. A party of Italians rescue 
their chief, and in the scuffle the Frenchman 
is killed. What should we in England say 
then?” 

“The cases are not parallel.” 

“Very likely,” replied the other, “that is 
what some in England would say.” (Here a 
scornful glance at the Times.) ‘‘ But are they 
not parallel? Is the Papacy heavier on Italy 
than the English Church is on Ireland? Is 
France more oppressive to Rome than England 
to Ireland? Are Louis Napoleon and the Pope 
driving Italians away from their native land by 
millions as the alternative of beggary ?” 

“Sir,” says the London man, somewhat red 
—he is in broadcloth, and doubts whether he 
should converse with a working-man— ‘the 
wrongs of Ireland are mainly—mainly” (a glance 
at the leading article) ‘‘ sentimental.” 

**T have been through Ireland, friend ; it is 
plain you have not. If you had you would 
have seen that haggard, wobegone people 
crouching in their huts and lanes under the 
shadows of the mansions of rich Englishmen ; 
you would have never forgotten the famished 
cheeks, the hungry eyes looking upon fields 
waving with plenty; and you would never have 
called their wrongs sentimental.” 

This brings up Number Four, a jaunty young 
commercial traveler, who knows that English 
Law and Order mean a good Havana on his 
journey, and a good supper by a safe fireside 
at his journey’s end. 

‘‘If I may be allowed to make a remark, I 
would say that the Fenians are going the wrong 
way to get justice. No man feels the wrongs 
of Ireland more than I do”—here a gentle puff 
at the Havana by rosy and placid cheeks—** but 
this shooting of policemen turns every body 
against the Irish, and has got to be stopped.” 

“Oppression maketh a wise man mad, all 
the more perhaps the unwise. Fenianism is 
indeed the wild shadow of a barbarous Wrong ; 


and the shadow will:disappear only when the | 





substance disappears. The widow of the dead 
policeman would find many mourning sisters of 
hers in Ireland, victims of slow, perpetual as. 
sassination.” 

‘*T, for one,” breaks in a thoughtful man 
who had not before spoken, ‘‘ hope they’l] met 
hang the men, It will have no good effect on 
Irishmen, An Irishman is less afraid of death 
than any man living, and he is rather proud of 
dying for his country. He believes he is going 
from this world in which he has a cabin, or 
not even that, straight to paradise ; the priest 
tells him so, and gives him a through-ticket tp 
the place, and he has no doubts about it. The; 
from being an unknown man he becomes a fy- 
mous martyr. The way to punish Irishmen js 
to put funny parti-colored clothes on them, 
and set them to breaking stones in Piccadilly, 
They'd rather die any day than that.” . 

“ And I,” put in a quiet man in seedy coat— 
a poor clergyman I should think—‘‘ hope they 
will not be executed, because I don’t believe that 
they are murderers at heart. J hate the gal- 
lows any way; but every one must admit that 
it should be reserved for brutal, malicious, cold- 
blooded men. These Fenians are nothing of 
the kind. I think them victims of an epidemic 
lunacy” (‘* Hear, hear,” from several in the car- 
riage), ‘‘ but they are not the stuff for which 
the gallows was raised. The blow they struck 
was not for personal, private vengeance” 
(‘‘ Hear, hear!”); ‘it was not for selfish ends; 
and I tell you, gentlemen” (and now a spark 
of fire starts from his eye), ‘‘ when you take 
self from a deed vou take the devil out of it!” 
(‘* Hear, hear, HEAR !”’) 

The train and the conversation stopped to- 
gether at this point. We are to have ten min- 
utes for refreshments—i. ¢., pork-pie, stout, pies 
made of minced pork, beer, and, as I have al- 
ready hinted, pork inclosed in pastry. I watch 
where the seedy clergyman (as I imagine him 
takes his seat, and go to take my luncheon be- 
side him. ‘ 

“T thank you, Sir,” I said, “for your very 
humane remark in the carriage. What do you 
think is to be the end of the Fenian movement ?” 

“ Are you an Englishman ?” 

“ An American.” 

** North or South ?” 

“ North.” 

‘*Very well; then you will understand me 
when I say that the event at Manchester is in 
one sense a John Brown raid. Allen—I think 
no other—will be executed; and from that time 
a chasm will begin to yawn between the people 
of these islands and their past, to which they 
are now so utterly fettered. It is the fatal 
omen of ovr Government that it must hang the 
man who shot Brett. If it had not been for 
the Reform Bill just passed they could not do 
it without civil war. As it is they will do it, 
but will never, never be forgiven. From that 
time the cloud will grow that holds the bolt 
which is to strike our English aristocracy. You 
may be sure the English Radicals intend to make 
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the most of all this. I am at this time on my 
wav to confer with some Irishmen; and our 
proposition to them is simply that they shall 
give up their idea of separation from Great 
Britain, and join in a great united movement to 
secure every reform required by justice in their 
country and ours, Once let the masses of 
these islands join their hearts and hands, and 
our aristocracy will be no more before us than 
a set of peacocks. The Fenian idea of sepa- 
ration is insane; but it is the counterpart of 
the aristocratic fatuity which has built upon 
the sand. The floods are coming!” 

The remainder of the way was passed in 
comparative silence. Many-minded England, 
as epitomized in the Sheffield carriage, had 
vented its opinions and was quiet. At length 
the sun was obscured; we entered into a yel- 
low-brown fog; the engine uttered that hor- 


| from an infinite distance: ‘‘ He’s not used to 
the smell ;” “the factory isn’t good for delicate 
| folk ;” *‘eyanid tells on the heart.” A slow 
pressing downward of the low ceiling ; 2 quiver- 
ing of discolored window-panes back to their 
| Places ; the circle of women and children re- 
| turned to their work; the visitor supported by 
, arms into the court-yard, “Tis a scene that 
came before my mind’s eye several times; it 
| was several times probable, but it did not oc- 
jeur. It took, however, a considerable rein- 
forcement of nerve by resolution to keep it from 
occurring. And these are the atmospheres in 
| which human beings—women—young girls— 
toil for ten or twelve in every twenty-four hours 
of their mortal lives, saving only the blessed 
day set apart for rest-by the first of sanitary re- 

formers ! 
It was through the magnificent establishment 


rible shriek which some one has compared to | of Messrs. Dixon I went first—an old house, 
that of a dying pig with a bad conscience. I | long celebrated for its fine Britannia wares, plat- 
jooked out and saw rising through the smoke a | ing, and the like—in which I found Mr. Dixon, 
grove of tall chimneys. When I first looked | Jun., a most intelligent guide. I followed a 
upon Sheffield—now recognized as the field | dark piece of copper, saw it twisted like paper 
where the battle between capital and labor | through twenty transformations, until it stood 
waxes hottest—with its dark pall overhanging | in silvery radiance ready to sit on any breakfast- 
it, penetrated, by lurid tongues of flame, there | table, reflecting in its bright cheeks the “ shin- 
seemed written over all, ‘The smoke of their | ing morning faces” of the happiest household. 
torment ascendeth up for ever and ever.” There rose under the touch of swart fingers sil- 

Was it the effect of the yellow fog, or of the | ver trees from whose branches shall depend 
accumulated ignorsnce in human faces, that | fruits flushed with the pure skies of many 
along these fearf.!ly crowded streets I could | climes over rich men’s tables. Here are the 
think of nething but the burdens of ancient woe | bronze powder-flasks that shall hang idly by 
They seemed io me a hard, un- | the sides of lords and squires sallying forth to 


and despair? 
smiling procession of those who have no rest, | while away the morning in their game-preserves. 
day nor night—who in the morning say, Would | I fancy that some of them would never feel so 
God it were evening! and in the evening, | serene again with their centre-pieces and ingen- 


Would God it were morning! iously-pictured powder and wine flasks if they 

The cabman drives rapidly. Beyond the | could get a clear look along the path by which 
crowd and the smoke we come to a fine hill; | each came, and see the faces and eyes that at 
in the distance stretch other hills, and beneath | each step gave some of their life and light to 


them beautiful, well-tilled valleys, with grand 
old mansions; the sun shines out again on the 
superb prospect; the gates of a beautiful En- 
glish home fly open; and soon by the hospita- 
ble fireside and the loaded table all wretched- 
ness becomes phantasmal, and Sheffield the hap- 
piest of cities. 

“What splendid residences there are around 
here! There must be a vast deal of wealth in 
Sheffield. About no city in England have I 
seen such charming environs.” 

** Yes,” whispers a friend at my elbow, “‘ there 
are fine houses, much luxury and wealth ; but 
these things do not grow without roots. To- 
day you are with the foliage and fruit ; to-mor- 
row, no doubt, you will be exploring the roots 
beneath them,” 

To-morrow came, and down among the roots 
I went. 

“Air! a glass of water! a gentleman has 
fainted!” There is a gathering round of pale 
women’s faces, and now they are confused in 
one great, death-like face; there is an outer 
circle of the unmoved faces of men, half turned 
from their work. 


Casual remarks coming as | 


|make its brightness. It takes a vast deal of 
sugar to sweeten one’s tea after he has traced 
the making: of his tea-pot. I find it difficult 
now to take up a plated fork without remem- 
bering the people I saw suspending it in the cy- 
anid, whose poison they inhaled to the certain 
curtailment of their lives. This, however, is 
one of the healthiest of the establishments ; and 
though the necessities of the work could not 
consist with complete health, no pains for that 
end are spared by the proprietors. 

In the various plating and cutlery establish- 
ments that I went through I saw three kinds 
of work that are sure to shorten the lives of 
those who are employed in them. One of 
these I have mentioned, but this is less harmful 
than the rooms where filing is done, and where 
polishing by means of various oils, earths, and 
powders is carried on. The air in these rooms 
is entirely filled with the dust of metals or 
that of the dark earths and pulverized stones, 
and these are inevitably depositing a hard and 
poisonous incrustation upon the lungs. The 
estimated average reduction of life in these 
rooms is about ten years: it varies from five to 
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fifteen years, according to the constitution of 
the person employed. The filers have, per- 
haps, the most deadly work, and those that I 
saw were all men. ‘Those who were polishing 
with the earths and powders were chiefly girls. 
Their room was kept excessively warm, and 
they wore only close-fitting cotton gowns. 
Some of them were quite young, and some may 
have been once handsome, but now the eyes’ 
brightness was a glitter, the only bloom was a 
flame. Standing at their silent work they 
seemed to me, in their mist-shrouds, so many 
doomed spirits toiling through some dreary purg- 
atory. But if this was sad, that of which I 
was presently informed was more than sad—it 
is terrible! In answer to my question whether 
it was not possible to escape, or at least miti- 
gate, the deleterious effects of these occupations, 
I was informed that a respirator had been in- 
vented which would to a great extent annul 
such effects ; that the masters had every where 
endeavored to introduce it; but that the work- 
ers had steadily refused to wear it or permit it 
to be worn! Were any worker to enter the 
room with one of these on, he or she would be 
immediately commanded to remove it, and none 
would do a stroke of work until it was removed. 
The reason for this almost incredible fact is that 
those employed in these deleterious rooms re- 
ceive comparatively high wages—from two to 
three pounds per week, perhaps—and they know 
that the wage is kept up by the danger. Re- 
move the danger, and these departments of work 
become crowded, and wages, of course, lowered. 
There are only a few hundred “ buffers” and 
‘**saw-grinders,” for instance, in all Sheffield ; 
the work requires little ingenuity, and if its fa- 
tal effects could be escaped by respirators there 
would be a rush of applicants. But by the 
help of the deadliness of their work the saw- 
grinders and buffers are enabled to demand al- 
most their own price. They sell their lives, 
but sell them dear. They sell five, ten, or fif- 
teen years of their lives at about the rate (as 
nearly as I could estimate) of one hundred 
pounds per year. I am glad to say Parliament 
has at length interfered to put a stop to this 
traffic in suicide, and by an act soon to come 
in force masters are required to exact the wear- 
ing of respirators. But what an idea does it 
give us of the struggle for existence in these 
over-crowded islands that there should be en- 
tire classes of laborers glad to convert and coin 
their very heart and lungs inte money—to be- 
come employés of Death himself, if he but 
pay a guinea more in wages than Life! It 
may be they are martyrs, those grim investors 
in the grave, and that the few more pounds are 
sending children to school, and shall raise over 
their dead hearts happier homes. But, for that 
matter, all drudgery is self-murder of one kind 
or another. No man can toil through life 
twelve, or even ten, hours a day without atro- 
phy to the intellect or starvation to the affec- 
tions. Poor John Grahame there, with the iron 


| that real living is not for him: he sees, how 
| ever, in some little face one window amidy; 
Sheffield smoke opening into the azure of hope ; 
| and his last will and testament (as on file in the 
| highest Tribunal) runs thus: “TI, John Gra. 
_ hame, give and bequeath to my son Willian 
| Grahame all my earthly estate—to wit, twent, 
| years of my life on earth.” So John adjourn; 
| his soul’s birth to his child, 

Very interesting were the factories of axes 
and saws. I was haunted, as I looked upon 
the many-shaped axes, by the stately sentence: 
of Walt Whitman, in his matchless ‘“ Song of 
the Broad Axe,” and the vast fruitage he sees 
coming from the 


“Gray-blue leaf by red-heat grown.” 


No axe among all these made for the European 
headsman; thousands and tens of thousands for 
the Western pioneers. 


“The axe leaps! 
The solid forest gives fluid utterances; 
They tumble forth, they rise and form.” 


Here are fathers shaping in dungeons the sharp 
steel that their sons may wield on the free lands 
of the West. But I saw nothing so gloomy as 
the dark abode of the saw-grinders, who have 
become so notorious by the revelations of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the Trades Union 
outrages, This, then, is the room that pro- 
duced Broadhead and his fellow-ratteners! A 
gloomy room on the earth, low-roofed, lighted 
by a few soiled window-panes, in which six or 
eight large grindstones are turning. Bent 
double—curved around these wheels on which 
they are slowly broken—are the Ixions of this 
Hades, grinding saws. Out of this gloomy, 
muddy, and back-breaking region Broadheads 
and Crookeses could, one would say, alone come, 
with tempers as jagged as the saws, and sensi- 
bilities as hard as the stones they grind them 
on, The labor is perhaps the most fatal on the 
workmen, who breathe both stone-dust and steel- 
dust perpetually. The men engaged here had 
a bleached, bloodless look, but it struck me that 
they were a finer-browed and better-looking set 
of men than usual. Indeed there has gradually 
come upon the faces of these silent men, who 
deal with realities and yield themselves to Fate, 
a serious, patient look that is impressive. But 
the silence in all these works, so far as the hu- 
man voice is concerned, is fearful: nowhere a 
word humanizing the heavy monotony of ma- 
chinery, least of all a song to sweeten toil, did 
I hear. Ebenezer Elliott, however, did not 
think so well of the ‘‘Grinder:” 


“There draws the grinder his laborious breath; 
There, coughing, at his deadly trade he bends. 
Born to die young, he fears nor man nor death ; 
Scorning the future, what he earns he spends. 
Debauch and Riot are his bosom friends. 


“He plays the Tory sultan-like and well; 

Woe to the traitor that dares disobey 
The Dey of Satraps! as rattened tools shall tell. 
Full many a lordly freak by night, by day, 





entering his soul and body, knows very well 


Illustrates gloriously his lawless sway. 
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“Behold his failings! hath he virtues too? 
He is no pauper, blackguard though he be. 
Full well he knows what minds combined can do; 
Full well maintains his birth-right—he is free! 
And, frown for frown, outstares Monopoly! 


“Yet Abraham and Elliot* both in vain 
Bid science on his cheek prolong the bloom: 
He will not live! He seems in haste to gain 
The undisturbed asylum of the tomb, 
And, old at two-and-thirty, meets his doom !” 


The iron-works of John Brown and Co. are 
among the largest—perhaps the very largest—in 


the world, John Brown, once a poor boy ped- | 


dling wares from town to town, is now Sir John 
Brown, Knight (owing to his fine armor-plates 
of twelve inches in thickness), and dwells in the 
finest mansion in Sheffield. 
poverty does not cling to him. Foremost in 
charities and in public spirit he has gained 
the general friendship, and all have reason to 
rejoice in his good fortune, which has been se- 
cured by patient industry and _ intelligence. 
His place is in itself an iron city, with its long 
streets, its teams of horses, its railways and lo- 
comotives ; and the work is all of the hearty, 
healthy sort, that leaves no heartaches in the 
witnessing of it, It covers 21 acres, and em- 
ploys 4000 artisans. They are just now en- 
gaged in manufacturing iron plates for ships 
and fortresses, 
than elsewhere how large and important is the 
system of fortifications which Lord Palmerston 
induced the British Government to adopt for 


the south of England, chiefly about Plymouth | 


and near Lymington, 
never trusted France; and although the hand 
extended to Louis Napoleon is softly gloved, 
underneath there is an iron gauntlet. The En- 
glish volunteer movement was inaugurated by 
Palmerston with reference to France, and so 
were these grand fortresses—soft sward out- 
side, iron plates within—which line the coast, 


symbolizing the armed peace now existing be- | 
tween the two countries, which can never for- | 


get the accounts unsettled between them. 


When I arrived at Messrs. Brown’s works | 


they were just about to roll out one of these enor- 
mous fortress-plates for Plymouth. 


The huge furnace was hissing and heaving in 
its mighty gestation. At length the signal is 
given; a car is wheeled up; the furnace door 
flies open, and the great oblong block of fire 
darts out upon the car, which bears it like a 


bolt of lightning to a great roller, under which | 


it passes with a shriek of agony. Some lords 
and ladies have gathered to gaze upon the 
work; but the roller and the plate take little 
account of their nobility. 
the great room is filled with a meteoric shower 
of flaming scoriz, which fall upon corduroy and 


silk indiscriminately, burning my lady’s mantil- | 


la quite perceptibly. The plate when rolled 
out is about seven inches thick, and twenty by 
five feet in extent. There were piles of plating 


* John Elliot invented and Mr. Abraham improved 
the “ preserver” of which I have spoken. 


The chill of early | 


| molten metal in finely divided streams. 


One may discover here better | 


The old man, it is clear, | 


A small | 
° *.* | 
regiment of swarthy workmen stood waiting. | 


At the first plunge | 
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| for Austrian, Prussian, and French ships, and 
, hard by them huge conical shells that may one 
| day be battering the sides of those same plates. 
There are men here from Egypt, Italy, Centra! 
and South America, watching the making of 
rails for great railways in their several coun- 
| tries, for Sheffield’s iron fingers run out into all 
jlands. It is exhilarating to see these stalwart 
| fellows following their flaming Proteus through 
all his suapes and mastering him at last. Now 
he is a dull, heavy block, and now winding in 
and out between the teeth of a giant comb, a 
| huge fiery thread, to be clipped at intervals and 
| cooled into rails. ‘The most interesting thing 
to be seen at Messrs. Brown's establishment is 
what is called the ‘‘new Bessemer process” for 
| making steel. In the invention and applica- 
| tion of this process, which is now so widely em- 
ployed, the relative parts of genius and talent 
in the business of the world are very well 
shown. A German scientific man discovered 
the principle that cast steel might be produced 
from pig-iron without any material of combus- 
| tion beyond atmospheric air blown through the 
Hay- 
ing made his discovery-—it was some twelve 
| years ago—the German goes on with his in- 
vestigations, and is doubtless to-day sitting in 
his attic eating his humble bread - and - cheese 
and drinking his lager as before. Mr. Henry 
Bessemer, talented engineer, seizes on the idea, 
makes an apparatus, patents the process (1856), 
}and enables a hundred gentlemen to convert 
pig-iron not only into steel but gold, with dou- 
ble the rapidity of former times, to his own and 
| their great advantage. The saving of fuel is 
enormous as contrasted with the old method of 
refining, and one may see in it one of the first 
steps by which, no doubt, invention will enable 
England to snap her fingers at the failing coal- 
strata, of which so much has been said. 

The great round pit where we saw the pro- 
| cess in operation was a wonder; one could 
imagine that Dante had looked upon such a 
circle with its moiled population of workers, 
| all lurid under the blaze of the river of fire, and 
could have no doubt at all as to whence Milton 
drew Ais pandemonium. What a fortune such 
a scene would have been to an old preacher I 
once listened to, who used to have the big 
stove-door in the chapel opened to the terri- 
fied gaze of the country congregation, when he 
wished to enable them to realize what he called 
the ‘‘turrors of the lor!” Into a vast iron belly 
| flows the lake of fire—whirling from cataract to 
cataract—and when the maw is satiated it turns 
over, and sends from its throat a column of fire 
and scoriz twenty or thirty feet high, uttering 
meanwhile a terrific howl. On this fiery pillar 
every eye is now fixed. It sends out phosphor- 
us, oxygen, and manifold other things; and it 
is at first a red flame, next it becomes yellow, 
| again it becomes a beautiful mauve. When it 
| becomes of this last color it is wheeled over in 
|a flash and its contents poured out into a pot 
| waiting to hold them. If, when the flame be- 
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comes mauve, there is a delay to the extent of 
thirty seconds the whole process is defeated. 
The big pot into which it is poured is swung 
round by a crane, and poured into each of a 
circle of jars that might hold the Forty Thieves. 

Passing through all this region of Sheffield I 
was impressed with the feeling that these vast 
works were the realization of the world’s old 
dreams, and the next moment saw that the 
English imagination was before mine, and had 
named the establishments ‘‘ Atlas,” ‘* Cyclops,” 
“Vulcan,” ‘Pheenix” Works, and the like. A 
lady who recently returned from the East re- 
lated to some friends that while at Baalbec she 
was conversing with a poor stone-mason who 
was engaged on some trifling work. ‘* Why,” 
she asked, pointing to some of the magnificent 
ruins of that place—‘‘ why do you not do such 
work as that?” ‘* Ah,” replied the man, ‘“ that 
kind of work can not be done any more: it was 
done by the genii.” ‘But why can not the 
genii do the like again?” ‘‘ They are no more 
here,” was the reply; ‘‘ they have gone into the 
far West, where they are boring through mount- 
ains, bridging streams, and bearing men swift- 
ly over land and sea!” This poor Syrian was 
nearer to the secret of his country’s dreams, 
and to the fact of the continuity of the race and 
its work, than many of our philosophers. Evy- 
ery prophecy hastens to its fulfillment, and the 
dream of one age is the history of the next. 
Titanic as these present genii and their labors 
are, I could not enough admire the nicety 
and delicacy of which they are capable. Yon 
monster hammer in the steel-works of Firth, 
who made us many Enfields, will bring down 
175 tons on its anvil, or it will gently crack a 
filbert without breaking its kernel. A man 
lifts it fifteen feet with one hand on a ‘‘ jack.” 
The range of force and work in Sheffield were 
a better theme, it seems to me, than King Ar- 
thur for an English laureate. 

It rouses a sense of mystical beauty in the 
mind to pass at once from the making of ar- 
mor-plates to the manufactures of Rodgers, 
where one sees held in a tiny scale twelve 
pairs of perfect scissors, weighing, all togeth- 
er, exactly a half grain! They can be picked 
up, too, by machinery and made to cut. Need 
I say who is Rodgers? Every school-boy who 
ever ‘‘swopped” a knife knows that any knife 
that bore on it “‘ Rodgers, Cutlers to Her Ma- 
jesty,”’ was equal in value to any two that bore 
not that magical inscription, (The last of the 
name in the firm has just died.) Sheffield has 
hardly another sight so fascinating as these 
show-rooms. Here is a little feathery steel 
flower, whose petals are blades; and there a 
knife whose handle of carven ivory is a foot 
long, which holds a whole set of surgical in- 
struments, and ninety-five blades adorned with 
American views—a knife made for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1861 at a cost of £966. The most cu- 
rious knife, perhaps, was one containing 1867 
blades—a new one being added every year. 
The handle is already a foot and a half high, 





Through the influence of Mr. Abbott, our 
consul, who, while performing with ability the 
onerous duties of this post, has won general es. 
teem by his courtesy and intelligence, I was en. 
abled to converse with the very intelligent sy- 
pervisor of this establishment upon the subject 
of his American trade. He said they nowy 
made but few of the ‘‘ Congress” knives, since 
their contract for them with the United States 
ceased. He showed me a fine silver-mounted 
knife, the most expensive pocket-knife made. 
‘“The market for it,” he said ‘is almost ex- 
clusively American ; they will have the best of 
every thing.” There was a large number of 
bowie-knives, once sold exclusively in America, 
but the business had become very dull, and [ 
willingly hoped they are accumulating on his 
hands. The greatest demand for them had 
been at the time of the war in Texas, and the 
early Californian migration and gold-fever, It 
had been somewhat resuscitated just as the late 
civil war was breaking out; but since the sup- 
pression of the rebellion the demand had almost 
ceased, and it was probable that bowie-knives 
would soon appear only in museums by the side 
of flint and bronze weapons. 

There is always a lower deep in the pit of 
destructiveness—apparently a bottomless one. 
Our regular Southwestern bowie-knife looks 
semi-civilized beside an older South Ameri- 
can one with weighted end, the back and 
point of which are perforated with holes to 
contain poison. Happily this is a pattern no 
more used at all. It was interesting to com- 
pare these American weapons with the daggers 
and poniards used by people in Spain, Italy, 
and other South-European races, These latter 
are slender, delicate, lithe, and sharp as ser- 
pents’ tongues, and evidently intended to be 
concealed. The bowie-knife was meant to be 
sheathed in the leg of a boot worn outside of 
the trowsers, and its handle made large, and 
sometimes ornamented for display. That huge 
poisoned weapon alluded to was made to dangle 
by the side. So, after all, the Western weapons, 
with all their deadliness, are more honest and 
more suggestive of fair play than the concealed 
stilettos, as a rattlesnake is more honest than 
the copperhead moccasin, 

Sheffield means, etymologically, Sheaf-field ; 
so I suppose we must conclude that there was 
a time when the sheaves gathered here, on the 
banks of the now-darkened Sheaf, Don, and 
Porter rivers, were of golden corn, and not glit- 
tering spears and knives. Chaucer has a line 
running, 

‘‘A Shefield thwytel bare he in his hose," 
which shows that Sheffield was even then—four 
and a half centuries back—making bowie-knives 
to be carried where the Texan ranger carries 
his. In 1570 some artisans from the Nether- 
lands fled to England, and all the iron artificers 
were forwarded to Sheffield. Perhaps this per- 
tinacious, slow-moving Dutch blood has helped 
to give the town some of those traits which 
have always distinguished it from other places 
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SHEFFIELD—A BATTLE-FIEL D OF ENGLISH LABOR. 


in England. 
last to yield to the Norman gentry, and for ages | 
they held their Hallamshire estates in fee for | 
the Saxon king. In 1647 it was one of the | 
readiest to side with Parliament, which demol- 
ished its ancient castle and gave its feudal | 
woods and park to the axe. Then a famous 
old oak of the park, which symbolized the an- 
cient ‘* chivalry”—it measured twelve yards of 
girth — was cut down, and went about doing | 
an in the form of 2688 cubic feet of wood. 
It was always tenacious of its Saxon institu- | 
tions, and up to 1579 preserved in full activity | 
the “cuckstool,” with its two locks and chains, 
for the cure of scolds. During the recent in- | 
vestigations into the “Trade outrages” it was | 
claimed by the Unionists in other parts of the | 
kingdom that Sheffield could not be regarded | 
as a fair specimen of the whole country, and it 
was generally conceded that the place had been | 
always characterized by a certain hard and fe- | 
rocious quality in its people. If Mr. Buckle | 
were alive he would no doubt trace a moral | 
yessemer process by which ‘the Metropolis of | 
Steel” had made its citizens over into its own | 
image. Undoubtedly it is attributable to this | 
peculiarity, ina great degree, that in the many- | 
formed struggle between the ruling and the work- | 
ing classes of England, Sheffield has always 
been, as it is now, the hottest battle-field. 

These men of iron have, however, the right | 
to be judged by their representative men, and | 


the mark they have made through such in the | 


In old times it was among the | 


stratum of thought and the political formation 


now going on. I therefore proceed to give | 
some account of a few men who belonged there, 
around whom the most vital elements of En- | 
gland have clustered. My reader will best un- 
derstand the standard of the work-people in | 
England by knowing the hands that have held 
it, and the story of the scars upon it. | 

In the pretty suburban cemetery the most | 
prominent monument was a fine statue over 
the grave of the Moravian poet, who, thongh 
Seotch by birth, resided in Sheffield or its vi- 
cinity from his early boyhood. It raises the 
credit of Sheffield that from the midst of its | 
smoke and noise the eye was raised which | 
caught the gleam of pure sky expressed in the | 
lines— 


“Prayer is the soul's sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed, 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


‘Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near.” 





I found several aged friends of the poet, | 
whose reminiscences chiefly referred to him, | 


| which his father had passed with the poet. 
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I had some pemenal reasons for inquiring 
about Montgomery, for I well remember the 
enthusiasm with which old Joseph Gales, of 
Washington, used to speak of the scenes through 
At 
the time when a boy of twelve, Robert Burns 


| by name, was singing the ballads of Jenny 
| Wilson at Ayr, near by, in the family of an 
| humble Moravian preacher—who possibly had 


got his wife by lot, a thing once common among 
| the United Brethren—was born the ‘** Christian 
poet.” When he was six years of age his fa- 
ther settled in the Moravian hamlet of Fulneck, 


| near Leeds, where the boy was pretty well ed- 


ucated. He had defective vision, which pre- 
vented his mixing in the common sports of the 
boys, and by shutting him in on himself may 
have ‘helped to unfold the interior vision. In the 
year 1794, when he was twenty-three, Montgom- 
ery wrote thus of the birth of his Muse: “ At 
school, even, where I was driven like a coal- 
ass through the Latin and Greek grammars, I 


| was distinguished for nothing but indolence 


and melancholy, brought upon me by a raging 
and lingering fever, with which I was suddenly 
seized one fine summer day as I lay under a 
hedge with my companions, listening to our 
master while he read us some animated passa- 
ges from Blair’s poem on the Grave. My hap- 
pier school-fellows, born under milder planets, 
all fell asleep during the rehearsal; but I, who 
was always asleep when I ought to be waking, 
never dreamed of closing an eye, but eagerly 
caught the contagious malady; and from that 
ecstatic moment to the present, Heaven knows, 
I have never enjoyed one cheerful, one peace- 
ful night.” He was brought up to think of 
Christ with the same personal affection that led 
Count Zinzendorf, when a boy, to write letters 
to the Saviour and throw them out of the win- 
dow. The régime was ascetic; nearly every 
book was mutilated and expurgated; and the 
one model was the Moravian hymn-book. How- 
ever, young J. M. was turned out of school for 
‘*indolence,” and apprenticed to a baker, where 
his chief occupation was to compose music. 
One morning the baker did not find him; the 
youth of sixteen is on the high-road, starting 
out into the great world with one suit of 
clothes and 3s. 6d. in his pocket. Soon after 
he finds himself in a village near to the palatial 
residence of Earl Fitzwilliam; whereupon he 
sits down and writes some of his verses and 
takes them to the Earl in person; the Earl 
reads them, and gives the lad a guinea. This 
led the boy to settle in that neighborhood 
(Wath) with a grocer, as shop-boy. Coming 
to the iron neighborhood, his first wonder was 
poor Thomas Paine’s model ‘‘iron bridge,” 
which was receiving much attention then. 


and could not help feeling amazed that this | Like most bright country-born lads he makes 
writer of quietest hymns should be chiefly as-| his way to London, becomes shopman to a 
sociated in Sheffield with political storms, which bookseller, and, avoiding the theatre and all 
indeed twice cast him into prison. For that | the sights, writes ‘‘The Chimera,” a story in 
matter, there were not many true men in those | which a number of persons advancing to see a 
days who did not see the inside of a prison. monster, successively catch sight each of him- 
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self ina lchtenaient ‘You are more fit to 
write for men than for children,” said an aston- 
ished publisher in returning it. After medi- 
tating on these words the young man, now 
about twenty, wrote a novel in the style of 
Fielding, of which the publisher said, ‘‘ You 
swear so shockingly that I dare not publish the 
work as it is.” This was such a dagger for 
Montgomery, who never swore an oath in his 
life, but supposed it was the proper thing in a 
novel, that he never got over it, and was soon 
after on the coach for Yorkshire and his safe 
Moravian hymns. About this time he suffered 
the calamity of losing both father and mother, 
who had gone upon a fatal missionary enter- 
prise in the West Indies. 

The year in which Montgomery reached his 
majority Joseph Gales, bookseller, auctioneer, 
and printer of the Sheffield Register, advertised 
for a clerk, and the young poet answered and 
was accepted. There was hardly a more soli- 
tary youth in England than he who now entered 
the city of iron. Near Mr. Gales lived his fa- 
ther, mother, and three sisters. They attend- 
ed the Unitarian church. Montgomery some- 
times went with them there, but oftener to the 
Methodist chapel. He was much influenced 
by the conversation and kindness of Mrs. Gales, 
a lady of fine taste, who had written a novel of 
merit (‘* Lady Emma Melcombe”’), and was an 
efficient writer in her husband’s paper. Mr. 
Gales was esteemed by all as a man of public 
spirit, and was a leader among the radical re- 
formers of the day in demanding an enlarge- 
ment of the franchise, and into the same ranks 
Montgomery threw himself mind and heart. 
To those of us who’know the career of the Ra- 
leigh Register and National Intelligencer, and the 
side they have immemorially represented, the 
narrative of the English part of their (virtual) 
founder's life will appear somewhat droll. It 
was at the time when England was at war with 
the revolutionary party of France to crush dem- 
ocratic principles (1794) that the progressive 
elements every where were exasperated, and 
liberalism, but little known in England before, 
crystallized into a power which has since writ- 
ten its preface at least to the history of a new 
England. These elements had their chief cen- 
tre, outside of London, at Sheffield, and in the 
printing-oftice of Mr. Gales. There was a so- 
ciety called the ‘Constitutional Society,” of 
which he was secretary. The plans for Par- 
liamentary reform which young Pitt had re- 
peatedly urged upon the House of Commons 
had been scornfully rejected, and the radicals 
were at white heat. Thomas Paine was at 
work, and it is probable that Gales first print- 
ed his ‘‘ Age of Reason,” and that he (Paine) 
wrote for the Sheffield Register. Symmons, 
Ridgeway, and others, who sold Paine’s works 
in London, were in prison for so doing; and 
Gales and Montgomery were under espionage. 
Gales was also publishing a small periodical, 
The Patriot, whose editor, Matthew Campbell | 
Brown, was an occupant of what was called | 
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" Godfrey Fox’ s parlor,” é.¢., the jail. At the 
meetings that were held Montgomery generally 
wrote the hymn that was sung by the multitude. 
One which he had to hear read at the Old Bai- 
ley afterward began— 
“O God of Hosts! thine ear incline, 

Regard our prayers, our cause be thine: 

When orphans cry, when babes complain, 

When widows weep, canst Thou retrain” 

About this time there came to Sheffield q 

very able and accomplished negro, or dark my. 
latto—he was the son of his former master q; 
Bermuda—about whom there speedily gathered 
a romantic interest. He was, by general aj- 
mission, the finest popular orator in England, 
fiery, impassioned, and thought by some equal 
to Mirabeau. His name was Henry Redhead 
Yorke. He was a guest in Mr. Gales’s house, 
and while he was there a great meeting oc- 
curred, which afterward became famous as the 
subject of a state trial, under the name of * the 
Castle-Hill meeting.” Yorke presided at this 
meeting, and was its leading orator. One who 
saw him on this occasion says: ‘ His figure 
was good, and his dress striking, if not in the 
best taste, with Hessian boots and a stock of 
republican plainness: he wore a silk coat and 
waistcoat of court fashion, his hair at the same 
time defying the curt French character by its 
luxuriant curl—a tendency derived from the 
sunnier side of his ancestral tree.” It is hardly 
possible to gather from the report of his speech 
in the indictment, as preserved in ‘* Howell's 
State Trials” (Vol. 25), an idea of Yorke’s abi 
ty; not only because so much is dependent upon 
voice and spirit, but because words that then 
were assaults have now become commonplaces. 
Nevertheless, one may gather that Yorke meant 
business. ‘*The governments of Europe pre- 
sent no delectable symmetry to the contempla- 
tion of the philosopher, no enjoyment to the 
satisfaction of the citizen. A vast, deformed, 
and cheerless structure, the frightful abortion 
of haste and usurpation, presents to the eye of 








the beholder no systematic arrangement, no 
harmenious organization of society. Chance, 
haste, faction, tyranny, rebellion, massacre, and 
the hot, inclement action of human passions, 
have begotten them. Utility never has been 
the end of their institution, but partial interest 
has been its fruit. Such abominable and ab- 
surd forms, such jarring and dissonant princi- 
ples, which chance has scattered over the earth, 
cry aloud for something more natural, more 
pure, and more calculated to promote the hap- 
piness of mankind. It must be granted that 
this experience is important, because it teaches 
the suffering nations of the present day in what 
manner to prepare their combustible ingredi- 
ents, and humanists in what manner to enkindle 
them, so as to produce with effect that grand 
political explosion which, at the same time that 
it buries despotism—already convulsive and ag- 
| onizing —in ruins, may raise up the people to 
the dignity and sublime grandeur of freedom.” 

Such language as this—and I am not sure but 
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[ have chosen the tamest of it—so wrought upon 
the people that they put the mulatto “ Citizen 


Yorke” and Mr. Gales in a carriage, and them- | 


selves drew it with acclamations through the 
streets. The ‘Church and King party,” infu- 
riated, came with a recruiting military compa- 
ny, with drum and fife, to ‘‘ Citizen Gales’s” 
door, where they shouted and fired a little gun- 
powder, declaring that his windows would be 
smashed before night. This called up the 
democrats, who came in a body of five hundred 
and sang, in front of the house, a well-known 
radical hymn of the time-—‘‘God save great 
Thomas Paine!” 

Immediately after this meeting there came 
into the hands of ** The Committee of Secrecy 
of the House of Commons” a letter which show- 


ed conclusively that the radicals had been pre- | 


paring pikes in Sheffield. It is probable they 
apprehended attack on their meetings, and had 
prepared to defend themselves. At any rate 
the eutler came forward and named Gales and 
some others as the persons for whom he had 
made them, and a warrant was issued for their 
arrest. Mr. Gales escaped it in a curious way. 
During ‘‘ Citizen” Yorke’s residence in Shef- 
field he had won the heart of Miss Sarah Gales, 
and formed an engagement with her. 
er, he suddenly left and went to Derby, under 
circumstances so unsatisfactory, as far as his 
attentions to the lady were concerned, that 
Mr. Gales followed him, That very day, after 
he had gone, the constable went to arrest 
him. Gales was advised of the matter, and at 
once escaped to Hamburg, and subsequently to 
America, It would no doubt have gone pretty 
hard with him if he had been caught; for he 
said truly, in a farewell paper sent to the She/- 
Jield Register, and printed in the last number 
of that paper, ‘‘ To be accused is now to be 
guilty.” Yorke, however, got off better than 
was anticipated, possibly through an eloquent 
and I suspect conciliatory) speech he made to 
the jury. He was fined £200, and sentenced to 
be imprisoned in Dorchester jail two years, and 
until his fine was paid. Here his captivating 


address availed him again; he married the | 
‘ <tr etgges 
daughter of the governor of the jail, his fine was 


paid, and, soon after his release, was, by the 
Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple, call- 
ed to be a barrister-at-law. He became such 
a model of loyalty that he made his appear- 


ance at Sheffield in the regimentals of a lien- | 


tenant-colonel to recruit for the very war against 
which his indignant anathemas had been hurl- 
ed, but was hooted out of the town by the peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Gales, with his wife and his son Joseph 


| 
(seven years old), encountered many losses on 


their voyage, and reached Philadelphia with 
very little money. However, he was a man of 
indomitable energy, and was soon making a 
living out of the Independent Gazetteer of that 
city, which he established. He was the first to 
introduce the practice of reporting by short- 
hand the debates of Congress, which then sat 
Vor. XXXVI.—No. 214.—K k 
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}in Philadelphia, He afterward went to North 
Carolina, and established the Raleiyh Register. 
The Philadelphia paper went with Congress to 
Washington, and became the National Intelli- 
gencer, of which the younger Joseph Gales be- 
vame and long continued to be the proprietor. 
The sisters of the elder Mr. Gales remained in 
Sheffield, and carried on the bookselling busi- 
ness under the firm of ** Anne and Elizabeth 
Gales.” The younger sister, Sarah, went to 
America. Montgomery, the poet, had his home 
with these sisters as long as they lived, and I 
judge that he was tenderly attached to Sarah 
by some lines he wrote at her departure ; but 
he was never married, After the flight of Mr. 
Gales his paper reappeared as the J/ris, with 
Montgomery as editor. He was, however, very 
soon sent to accompany Yorke in prison, the 
| cause of it being the writing of a ballad for a 
| street-hawker, which contained the following 
| pretty strong verse : 
| “‘ Europe’s fate on the contest’s decision depends ; 
| Most important its issue will be; 
For should France be subdued Europe's liberty 

ends. 

If she triumphs the world will be free.” 





| 
| 
| 


It is remarkable that in all his prose writings 
the poet wrote peacefully as a Quaker, and was 
a strenuous opponent of war; but whenever 
| he was visited by his political Muse he became 
| fiery. His bit of doggerel gave him an impris- 
|onment of three months and a £20 fine. He 
|rather enjoyed his imprisonment, perhaps for 
| the same reason that Thoreau did, finding it a 
| new point of view from which to look upon the 

world. His window commanded a beautiful 
| prospect. Hardly had he got out of jail when 
he was imprisoned again. <A newly-raised reg- 
|iment in Sheffield, not having received their 
| bounty-money, refused to obey some order, 
jand a number of the people having assembled 
|to see what was going on, the Colonel of the 
| company plunged with his horse into the crowd, 
|trampling down men, women, and children, 
and killing some with his sword. The Colonel 
considered himself libeled by the account of 
this dastardly proceeding which appeared in 
the Jris, and the poet was sent to York Castle 
|and fined £30. His ability had by this time 
found a wide recognition, and he was much 
sympathized with. Coleridge came to Shef- 
field in those days and preached in the Uni- 
tarian church. He was interested to get sub- 
scribers for the Watchman, but he would not 
try to do so in Sheffield, lest, as he wrote, ‘‘ I 
should injure the sale of the Jris, the editor of 
which (a very amiable and ingenious young man 
of the name of James Montgomery) is now in 
| prison for a libel on a bloody-minded magistrate 
|there.” There were eight Quakers, who had 
| refused to pay tithes, imprisoned at the same 
| time, and he gained much from their society. 
| He wrote considerably there, among other 
| things his ‘* Pleasures of Imprisonment,” with 
its brave key-note— 
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* Blest with freedom unconfined, 
Dungeons can net hold the soul: 
Who can chain the immortal mind? 
None but He who spans the pole!" 

His subsequently published ‘‘ Prison Amuse- 
ments, by Paul Positive,” shows, however, that 
he had dark days within those gloomy walls, 
for ‘‘rose-water” and ‘‘ model prisons” were 
not yet known. But his humor seems to have 
fairly blossomed in the dark; as, for example, 
in the ‘Soliloquy of a Water-Wagtail on the 
Walls of York Castle :” 

‘Hear your sovereign's proclamation, 

All good subjects young and old; 
I'm the Lord of the Creation— 
I—a water-wagtail bold! 
All around, and all you see, 
All the World was made for Me!" 

Years afterward he wrote: ‘* When distract- 
ed with the cares of business, and wounded with 
the disappointments of life, I look back with 
tender recollection on my prison hours ;” in 
reading which one, can not help remembering 
Carlyle’s quaint announcement after visiting a 
much finer prison, that if they would only keep 
him in it the world would get a better book out 
of him than it had any chance of getting other- 
wise! The Jris was one of the finest papers ia 
Great Britain, and especially there appeared in 
it from the poet’s pen some of the finest esti- 
mates concerning Napoleon, who was then abol- 
ishing the Alps and riding rough-shod over Eu- 
rope. He hated war, and Napoleon was to him 
war incarnate. He wrote some spirited stanzas 
about that time which show that at one time 
he was something of a transcendentalist : 

‘‘For ages and ages, with barbarous foes, 
The Saxon, Norwegian, and Gaul, 
We wrestled, were foiled, were cast down, but we 
rose 
With new vigor, new life from each fall; 
By all we were conquered : we conquered them all ! 
The cruel, the cannibal mind, 
We softened, subdued, and refined ; 
Bears, wolves, and sea-monsters, they rushed from 
their den, 
We tanght them, we tamed them, we turned them 
to men.” 
Nevertheless he could not suppress the English- 
man in him at the victories of Nelson. It is 
extraordinary that in a small provincial news- 
paper in England at that time there should 
have been a man writing such things as the 
following on the death of Pitt: ‘It is by ex- 
tinguishing in an instant the luminaries of the 
world, the men whose minds have ruled the 
counsels of kings, whose hands have held the 
reins of government, whose breath has been 
the moving spirit of nations—it is by extin- 
guishing these in an instant that Death makes 
his power universally known; it is by piercing 
a heart like Mr. Pitt’s, whose pulsation was felt 
over sea and land through millions of bosoms, 





that he discovers to each of us the arrow which 
was launched from his bow at the moment of | 
our birth, and which pursues us with steady, | 
unerring, unceasing decision through every 
turning of life, increasing in speed as we fail in | 
strength, till it reaches the mark, and we are, | 


in the twinkling of an eye, as if we had never 
been.”* 

When Montgomery’s “ Wanderer in Swity- 
erland” was published it went swiftly through 
three editions. Then the great Vaticide—the 
Edinburgh Review —in which Jeffrey’s talons 
were sheathed—pounced upon it. He con- 
ceived the author to be “some slender youh 
of seventeen, intoxicated with weak tea.” The 
fact that the same authority had sneered at 
Byron, and said of Wordsworth’s poetry, “This 
will never do!” did not prevent a good deal of 
suffering from this review to Montgomery, who 
was much more ambitious than one would im- 
agine from his poems. But Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Southey all sent friendly messages 
of admiration to their brother in Sheffield. In- 
deed, some of the best of Southey’s letters were 
written to him, one of which has a passage in 
which the reader will be interested: “I have 
passed through many changes of belief....Gib- 
bon shook my faith in Christianity when I was 
a school-boy of seventeen. When I went to 
college it was in the height of the French Rey- 
olution, and I drank freely of that cup....Cole- 
ridge came from Cambridge to visit a friend 
at Oxford on his way to a journey in Wales, 
That friend was my bosom companion. Cole- 
rilge was brought to my rooms, and that meet- 
ing fixed the future fortunes of us both. Cole- 
ridge had at that time thought little of politics; 
in morals he was as loose as men at a university 
usually are; but he was a Unitarian. My mor- 
als were of the sternest stoicism: that same feel- 
ing which made me a poet kept me pure—before 
I had used Werther and Rousseau for Epicte- 
tus. Our meeting was mutually agreeable. | 
reformed his life, and he disposed me toward 
Christianity, by showing me that none of the 
arguments which had led me to renounce it 
were applicable against the Socinian scheme. 
He remained three or four weeks in Oxford, 
aud we planned an Utopia of our own, to be 
founded in the wilds of America upon the basis 
of common property—each laboring for all—-a 
Pantisocracy—a Republic of Reason and Vir- 
tue. For this dream I gave up every other 
prospect. How painfully and slowly I was 
awakened from it this is not the time to say.” 

Sir Walter Scott wrote of Montgomery : 

“Sheffield, with all its works of smoke and fire, 

Has nought produced superior to thy lyre."t 
But notwithstanding this weleome from other 
poets our author never mingled socially with 
them. A certain personal awkwardness and 
shyness inherited from his ascetic training ad- 
hered to him through life, and deterred him 
from mingling freely in general society. The 
letter from Southey just quoted was written at 

* “Tt seems,” says Thomas Moore in his Diary, “‘ he 
writes all those imaginative (and some of them beau- 
tiful) things of his in one of the closest and dirtiest 
alleys in all dirty Sheffield.” ; 

t A compliment which led Montgomery's prosaic 
brother Ignatius to write: ‘‘ As if the poet's lyre had 
been iron, and fabricated by one of the Sheffield art- 
isans |" 
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one of the darkest periods of Montgomery’ : 2 Johnson (“ Life of Lyttelton”) speaks of 


mental experience ; and indeed it is not a lit- 
tle remarkable that one whose poetry expresses 
such peaceful faith should have been all his life 
tortured by despondency and doubt. Intellect- 
ually he became a Unitarian, but he was un- 
able to find a satisfaction in it for his fervid | 
spirit, and his frieadships were chiefly with the | 
jeading Methodists—Adam Clarke, Jabez Bunt- 


ing, and Alfred Cookman —whose views and | 
confidence, however, he could not accept. The | 


perpetual conflict between his head and heart 


filled his inner life with equinoctial storms, as | 


many touching lines like the following show: 


“There is a winter in my soul, 
The winter of despair; 
Oh when shall spring its rage control, 
When shall the snow-drop blossom there? 
Cold gleams of comfort sometimes dart 
A dawn of glory on my beart, 
But quickly pass away; 
These Northern Lights the gloom adorn, 
And give the promise of a morn 
That never turns to day.” 





‘that indistinct and he sadstrong ardor for lib- 
erty which a man of genius always catches when 
he enters the world, and always suffers to cool 
as he passes forward.” He might well have 
said this of the English man of genius, Southey, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, T ennyson, all 
began as radicals. Montgomery did not escape 
the overmastering tendency of English conserv- 
atism; and from the time of his second impris- 
onment, though not, I think, on account of it, 
| his radicalism began to cool. He began to write 
hymns about benighted Greenland instead of op- 
pressed England ; and when the terrible wrong 
of the Prince Regent at Peterloo occurred the 
Tris was so colorless in its comments that he 
lost his popularity altogether, and a new paper 
was started in Sheffield to defend the popular 
cause. Thus the standard of the great battle 
| passed out of his hand; and here we may best 
| leave him—not, however, to forget that, so far 
| as his ill-balanced temperament served him, he 
| worked well while his day lasted. 


THE SHIPS. 


Tue leagues of ocean glide away, 
The sunlight sparkles on the bay, 
The city shines ‘neath moveless skies, 
Far off a snowy cloud-land lies, 

Its silent hills and vapors curled 
Betwixt th’ ed and under world, 
As through the Narrows, past the fort, 
I see the ships sail into port. 


From cinnamon shores of swart Ceylon, 
From vales of the yellow Amazon, 

The laden piers of the triple isles, 

The bay where Naples sits and smiles, 
The icy fields where whalers reap, 

The calms where idle simooms sleep, 
Within the Narrows, past the fort, 

I see the ships sail into port. 


What need have I to dare the seas ? 

My fancy comes and goes with these; 

She drinks their wine and eats their bread— 
On all the fruits of earth is fed; 

So soft she rides, so still she slips, 

Like breeze or tide beside the ships, 

As through the Narrows, past the fort, 

The glimmering sails come into port. 


My book lies idle on my knee, 

Dulled by the romance of the sea; 

I mark the fair girl-traveler stand 
With ardent eyes that search the land, 
The Captain musing on his wife, 

The sailor-boy on his stormy life, 

As through the Narrows, past the fort, 
I see the ships sail into port. 


My thought sails on along with each, 
With odors from some foreign beach ; 

I read the log-book, where, together, 
Are notes of foul and pleasant weather; 
I read the manifest, enrolled 

With cargoes stifling in the hold, 

As through the Narrows, past the fort, 
I see the ships sail into port. 


Though humble freight the hark mey bring, 
The kisses of far waters cling; 

And those dull cocoas, heaping high, 
Remind of Orient palm and sky ; 

These cashmeres of the caravan ; 

These scented teas of quaint Japan; 

As through the Narrows, past the fort, 

I see the ships sail into port. 


How smoothly bright this sunny day! 

The Gulf Stream cleaves its glittering way 
Through watery walls from torrid zones 
To lave the ice-king’s great white thrones. 
What sails are these that, worn and white, 
Beat slowly out of Arctic night, 

As through the Narrows, past the fort, 

I see the ships sail into port? 


Thus, wandering under every sky, 

The earth and all therein floats by; 
Ne’er stirring from this elm-tree’s shade, 
Full many a voyage have I made; 

To slip at last, at close of day, 

In safety up our purple bay, 

As through the Narrows, past the fort, 
I see the ships sail into port. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1840, 


HIGHLAND LIFE OF VICTORIA AND ALBERT.* 


HIS work, though not properly a continua- 
tion of the biography of the Prince Con- 
sort, is an interesting episode connected with 
the score of happy years which made up the 
married life of Victoria and Albert. The 
Queen’s journal, from which the extracts in 
this volume are taken, commences at a period 
a little more than two years subsequent to her 
marriage (which took place February 10, 1840), 
and terminates October 16, 1861, exactly two 
months before the death of Prince Albert. 
But it not only covers the happiest era of the 
Queen’s life; it secludes, as by insulation, a 
sacred portion of that era—her life with the 
Prince in the Highlands. This episode, too 
often interrupted by the saharas of Windsor, 
owes its peculiar interest—Ist, to the fact that 
it is disclosed to us in the Queen’s own words ; 
2dly, to its complete isolation from politics, the 
book being mainly, as the editor says, ‘‘ con- 
* Leaves from the Journal of Our Life mn the High- 
lands, from 1848 to 1861. To which are prefixed and 
added extracts from the same Journal, giving an account 
of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and 
Treland, and Yachting Excursions, Edited by Anruur 
Hevres. 12mo. Published by Harper and Brothers, 
gl 75. 


fined to the natural expressions of a mind re- 
joicing in the beauties of nature, and throwing 
itself, with a delight rendered keener by the 
rarity of its opportunities, into the enjoyment 
of a life removed, for the moment, from the 
pressure of public cares;” and, 3dly, to the 
wonderful freshness and simplicity with which 
the incidents and scenes of this rural life are 
laid before us by one who was at once a true 
queen and a true woman—at once the repre- 
sentative of British sovereignty and the most 
loving of wives, the most dutiful of mothers. 
The history of royalty in Great Britain is un- 
usually instructive. The Cesars belonged to 
pagan times, or to that period of the Christian 
era during which Christianity was a power strug- 
gling for existence. The importance of British 
sovereignty, on the other hand, is linked with 
the great problems of Christian development. 
But the significance of British royalty is gauged 
by the sentiment of loyalty among British sub- 
jects. And it is from this stand-point that we 
must look out upon the history of England from 
the reign of King John. From this point of 





view we find no absolute royalty, because we 
| find no absolute, unquestioning loyalty. The 
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«divine right of kings” could not stand as the| cans. Fortunately, however, the work can be 
creed of our Anglo-Saxon progenitors, Fist | made to rest on its own merits, both as regards 
against the kings stood the barons; and next, | its subject-matter and its style. This would 
thecommons, The antagonism found its climac- | not have been the case (at least not for us) if 
teric in the execution of Charles I., which served | the Queen’s journal were occupied only with 
as a warning, as efficient as it was terrible, for | processions, displays, and illuminations in her 
generations to come. ‘The respect paid to| honor—if it only reflected a royal cortége and 
queens by British subjects could not even save | the vanities of court life. It is not the Queen 
them from a violent death at the hands of their | who writes, we feel, in perusing the pages of 
enemies. When Anne Boleyn was married to | this journal, but the woman, the wife, the mo- 
Henry VIII. the London conduits ran with | ther, who has, as it were, fled to the Highlands 
claret ; but there was no voice potent to save | to escape royalty, and to live as the happy, un- 
in her extreme hour. The reader may con-| crowned women live. Thus our sympathies are 
jecture what was the estimate put upon nobili- | profoundly affected, We feel as if we could 
ty by the people of England when he reads the | help her tear away the odious crown and bid 
record of the horrible execution of the venera- | her live happy ever after; and we are sad in- 
ble Countess of Salisbury. This lady resisted | deed when she has to leave her ‘‘dear High- 
the executioner, who chased her round and | lands” and give up her “life of quiet and lib- 
round the scaffold with his axe, aiming at her | erty.” ‘Every thing,” says she, ‘‘ was so pleas- 


hoary head, and mutilating her in a manner too | 
terrible for recital before he could accomplish 
his purpose. Still it must be admitted that the 
sentiment in favor of royalty has always been 
strong in the British realm. 
terval the execution of Charles I. was followed 
by the restoration of Charles II. And when 
James II. became an exile his place was not 
filled by another Protector, but by William of 
Orange. This sentiment in favor of royalty 
can not easily be removed. Perhaps it is due, 
in great part, to a partiality for the dramatic 
accidents of the royal institution rather than 
to devotion toward royalty itself. The powers 


which to-day inhere in the British crown are | 


almost nominal, but the reverence for the crown 
remains. ‘The drama survives its real signifi- 
cance. And in the case of a queen like Vic- 
toria it is easy to explain this loyal devotion of 
the British people. She holds a place in En- 
glish politics which may be likened to that 
which the Madonna holds in the Roman Cath- 
olie faith. 
powered in the case of royal usurpation, always 
revives when the antagonism is over. In the 
present reign it is stronger than it has been for 
centuries, because no political conflict has oc- 
curred to disturb it; the struggles which now 
agitate the realm are not between the Queen 
and her subjects, but between the aspiring 
masses of the people and a titled aristocracy. 
The sentiment of British loyalty to-day repre- 
sents at once the pride of the nation in an in- 
stitution dating from the beginning of her his- 
tory and the chivalrous homage paid to woman 
in medieval times. 
mour with which a venerable past gilds the 
present time; and the influence of which over 


the mind is only dispelled by the most violent | 


dislocation, The English civil war eclipsed it 
for a brief period; but only by expatriation or 
voluntary exile—as in the case of the Puritan 
profugi—is it wholly obliterated. 


To British readers the mere fact that the | 


volume before us is the Queen’s journal would 
be a sufficient basis for its popularity. 
this would go a very little way with us Ameri- 


After a short in- | 


This sentimert, though easily over- | 


It depends upon the gla- | 


But | 


ant, and all the Highlanders and people who 

went with us I had got to like so much. Oh, 
| the dear hills, it made me very sad to leave 
| them behind!” 

The Queen—or this woman Victoria, to 
whom. the journal introduces us—is ‘dis- 
| tressed,” ‘‘annoyed,” and ‘ provoked” when 
| the winds (deaf even to royal mandates) push 

forward her ship too lazily. And when the 
waves are rough she becomes sea-sick like all 
the rest of us. She is “dreadfully tired and 
giddy” after a long ride, and makes full con- 
fession of these facts in her journal. She is ac- 
| companied by her pet dogs on her voyage, and 
knows exactly in what vessel of her fleet they 
are lodged. In her tour around Scotland she 
has her two eldest children with her—‘‘ Bertie” 
and ‘* Vicky,” as the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal weré known in their infancy— 
but she thinks regretfully of the three younger 
ones left behind. This is in August, 1847. 
She has, therefore, been married seven years, 
and every one of these years except two has 
| brought her a child; and each one of these 
| little ones is loved by her most tenderly; in 
| her travels we find her giving lessons to little 
| ** Vicky,” and hearing her and “ Bertie” recite 
| German poetry taught them by their parents. 
| It is a pleasant picture which the Queen gives 
| us of the landing at Dundee, September, 1844. 
‘*A staircase, covered with red cloth, was ar- 
| ranged for us to land upon, and there were a 
| great many people....,.Albert” (the Prince Con- 
| sort) ‘walked up the steps with me, I hold- 
| ing his arm and Vicky his hand, amidst the loud 
cheers of the people all the way to the carriage, 
our dear Vicky behaving like a grown-up per- 
son—not put out, nor frightened, nor nervous.” 
** Vicky” was then not quite four years old. 
| About eight years later we find an interesting 
entry in the journal, from which we learn that 
| even the Princess Royal can not with impunity 
| sit down upon wasps’ nests. 
Nor are we less touched by Victoria’s love 
| for her husband, as shown on every page. It 
is ** Albert and I” from first to last. They are 
both young when this journal commences—only 
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PRINCE ALBERT In 1840. 


twenty-three (both were born in the same year, 
1819), and had only been married two years. 
Victoria was crowned when but a girl of nine- 
teen years; and upon her first introduction to 
us in this volume, she is still fresh to the 
splendors which had so suddenly burst upon 
her life of comparative retirement. It is not 
strange, then, that we find her full of childish 
wonder at every thing about her. And espe- 
cially does the freshness and tenderness of 
youth enter into and beautify her love for Al- 
bert. She looks up to him as her superior, 
thinking always that in marrying her he had 
made some great sacrifice. All that he does 
is beautiful to her. They read to each other 
their answers to letters received by them, and 
the Queen whispers in our ear how beautifully 
Albert read his answers! Evidently, as they 
rode among the hills, she hung upon his words 
as he described the views, or the people, com- 
paring the scenes with others familiar to his 
boyhood. She tells us all these words of her 
husband, or rather she repeats them to herself 
(for the journal was not designed for publica- 
tion) as if they were on no account to be for- 
gotten. We can imagine how Edinburgh be- 
came in her thoughts a town of antique and 
shadowy grandeur, unequaled by any thing else 





in the world, when “ Albert, who has seen so 
much, says it is unlike any thing he ever saw.’ 
How delighted she is when the Prince returns 
to her from his sports, tenderly noticing that he 
is ‘dreadfully sun-burnt and a good deal tired!”* 
His presence is essential to her ease’ and hap- 
piness. She is low-spirited when he is called 
from her side. Anxiously she follows him 
when absent, and is more deeply touched by 
tributes paid to him than by attentions given to 
her, A reception to herself is a dull and awk- 
ward affair when he is not also present. Thus 
at Dartmoor Forest in 1846: ‘‘There were 
crowds,” she says, ‘‘ where we landed, and I 
feel so shy and put out without Albert.” Two 
months before the lamented Prince’s death Al- 
bert and Victoria made their last Highland 
expedition together, going from Balmoral to 





* And indeed the Prince’s sports must have been 
very exhausting, if we may judge from the following 
description in his letter to Prince Leiningen (quoted 
in the Journal, p. 35): ‘*‘ Without doubt deer-stalking 
is one of the most fatiguing, but it is also one of the 


most interesting of pursuits. There is not a tree ora 
bush behind which you can hide yourself. ...One has 
therefore to be constantly on the alert in order to 
circumvent them; and to keep under the hill out of 
their wind, crawling on hands and knees, and dressed 
entirely in gray.” 
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(Ca-ness, ** which,” says 

the Queen, ‘* delighted 

dear Albert, as this ex- 

pedition was quite in a 

different direction from 

any that we had ever 

made before.” Aud 

thus the journal closes: —. 

“The moon rose and 

shone most beautifully, 

and we returned at ; 

twenty minutes to seven <== 

o'clock much pleased ~~ 

and interested with this 

delightful expedition. 

Alas! I fear our ast 

great one!” And be- 

low at an after date 

1867) she adds—and who is not touched by | Highlands, 1848-1861; and the third to Tours 

the pathos of these five short words ?— in Ireland and Yachting Excursions in 1846, 

1849, and 1861. To us the first of these, fol- 

lowing so closely upon the youthful marriage 

The Queen in her journeyings observes ey- | of Victoria and Albert, is by far the most in- 

ery thing. No feature of the landscape, no ' teresting. In the journal for September 8, 
1848, we have the 
Queen’s first impres- 
sions of Balmoral—the 
residence of the royal 
couple in the Highlands ; 
and as an accompani- 
ment to our illustration 
of this castle we quote 
her description : 


THE DEAD STAG. 


‘Iv WAS OUR LAST ONE!” 


BALMORAL. 

“We arrived at Bal 
moral at a quarter to 
three. It is a pretty lit- 

WukhY OF THE EFEY. tle castle in the Scottish 
style. There is a pic- 
picturesque aspect of the people, escapes her | turesque tower and garden in front, with a high 
quick and appreciative eye. She notices the | wooded hill; at the back there is a wood down 
old Scotch women in close caps, the barefooted | to the Dee; and the hills rise all around. 
children, and the young girls with their “loose-} ‘ There is a nice little hall, with a billiard- 
flowing” red hair. Be- 
yond her guard she dis- 
cerns the Welsh women 
in their “ curious high- 
crowned men’s hats,” 
and even a poor woman 
in the river washing po- 
tatoes. When she is 
not too hurried she 
sketches a scene, and 
the journal is now and 
then illustrated with 
these rude outlines of 
the royal artist, which 
we reproduce without 
alteration. 
The Queen’s journal 
is divided into three 
parts: the first relat- 
ing to Earlier Visits to 
Scotland, 1842-1847; 


the second to Life in the PRINCE'S ENOAMPMENT AT FEITHORT. 
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room; next to it is the din- 
ing-room. Up stairs (as- 
cending by a good broad 
staircase) immediately to 
the right, and above the 
dining-room, is our sitting- 


* room (formerly the drawing- | 


room), a fine large room ; 
next to which is our bed- 
room, opening into a little 
dressing-room which is Al- 
bert’s. Opposite, down a 
few steps, are the children’s 
and Miss Hildyard’s three rooms, The ladies 
live below, and the gentlemen up stairs. 

‘*We launched almost immediately, and at 
half past four we walked out, and went up to 
the top of the wooded hill opposite our win- 
dows, where there is a cairn, and up which 
there is a pretty winding path. The view from 
here, looking down upon the house, is charm- 
ing. ‘To the left you look toward the beautiful 
hills surrounding Loch-na-Gar, and to the right 


WELSH WOMAN, 





THE DUTCHMAN'S OAP. 


toward Ballater, to the glen (or valley) along 
which the Dee winds, with beautiful wooded 
hills, which reminded us very much of the 
Thiiringerwald. It was so calm, and so soli- 
tary, it did one good as one gazed around; and 
the pure mountain air was most refreshing. 
All seemed to breathe freedom and peace, and to 
make one forget the world and its sad turmoils. 

‘*The scenery is wild, and yet not desolate ; 
and every thing looks much more prosperous and 
cultivated than at Laggan. Then the soil is 
delightfully dry. We walked beside the Dee, 
a beautiful, rapid stream, which is close behind 
the house. The view of the hills toward In- 
vereauld is exceedingly fine.” 

This was the Balmoral of 1848. But on 
August 30, 1856, we find a new castle in the 
place of the old one. ‘‘ We found,” says the 
Queen in her journal of that date, ‘‘the poor 
old house gone!” The next day she alludes 
to the change. ‘‘ The new offices and the yard 
are excellent ; and the little garden on the west 
side, with the eagle fountain which the King 
of Prussia gave me, and which used to be in 
the green-house at Windsor, is extremely pret- 
ty, as are also the flower-beds under the wallé 
of the side which faces the Dee. There are 
sculptured arms on the different shields, gilt, 
which has a very good effect; and a bas-relief 
under our windows, not gilt, representing St. 
Hubert, with St. Andrew on one side and St. 
George on the other side: all done by Mr. 
Thomas.” But even here the chief attraction 
of the place so splendidly altered was its con- 
nection with Albert. ‘Every year,” writes the 
Queen, October 13, 1856, ‘*my heart becomes 


more fixed in this dear paradise, and so much 
{more so now that al/ has become my dearest 
Albert’s own creation, own work, own building, 
own laying-out, as at Osborne; and his great 
taste and the impress of his dear hand haye 
been stamped every where.” 

The Queen became attached not only to the 
Highlands but to the Highlanders, who, she 
says, are all ‘“‘so amusing, and really pleasant 
and instructive to talk to—women as well as 
men—and the latter so gentleman-like.” 
| Sometimes Balmoral was visited by the “ phi- 
|losophers.” At least the Queen’s journal al- 
ludes to one such instance (September 22, 
| 1859), when Professor Owen, Sir David Brew- 
ster, Sir John Bowring, Mr. J. Roscoe, Sir John 
| Ross, Sir R. Murchison, and Professor Phil- 
\lipps were among the invited guests, and it ap- 
| pears that the Queen attached no slight import- 
ance to this affair. She watched the clouds 
most anxiously. ‘‘The morning,” she says, 

**dawned brightly. Suddenly a very high wind 
arose, which alarmed us; but yet it looked 
| bright, and we hoped the wind would keep off 
;the rain; but after breakfast, while watching 
the preparations, showers began, and from half 
past eleven a fearful down-pour, with that white 
| curtain-like appearance which is so alarming; 
/and this lasted till half past twelve. I was in 
| despair ; but at length it began to clear, just as 
the neighbors with their families, and some of 
the farmers opposite . . . arrived, and then 
came the huge omnibuses and carriages laden 
| with ‘philosophers.’” But after all the day 
|passed off very pleasantly. ‘* There were 
gleams of sunshine, which, with the Highland- 
ers in their brilliant and picturesque dresses, 
the wild notes of the pipes, the band, and the 
beautiful back-ground of mountains, rendered 
the scene wild and striking in the extreme.” 
It seems that the philosophers at Balmoral 
laid aside their abstractions and hobbies quite 
|as readily as the Queen did her royalty. In- 
stead of discussing the “theory of the earth,” 
| the mysteries of galvanism and electricity, or 
‘the problems of geology and astronomy, they 
became enthusiastic admirers of Scottish games 
—‘‘throwing the hammer,” ‘‘ tossing the ca- 
ber,” and ‘ putting the stone”—and afterward 
of dancing reels and “ Ghillie Callum.” Dur- 
ing this féte news was received through some 
of the members of the finding of certain tokens 
of Sir John Franklin’s lost expedition. Speak- 
ing of these courtesies offered at Balmoral to 
these philosophers, we are also reminded of the 
many allusions which occur in this journal to 
literature and authors. Victoria appears to 
have a genuine appreciation of Sir Walter Scott, 
to whose poetry she often alludes. As she rides 
upon the lake with her two pipers she recalls a 
passage from the “ Lady of the Lake :” 

“See the proud pipers on the bow, 

And mark the gaudy streamers flow 

From their loud chanters down, and sweep 
The furrowed bosom of the deep, 

As, rushing through the lake amain, 





They plied the ancient Highland strain.” 
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BALMORAL CASTLE FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


When it rains, and outdoor rambling is impos- | a of my sires! what mortal hand 
sible, she entertains her husband by reading to | an e’er untie the filial band ‘ 
ne. Pe ra Moe. = | That knits me to thy rugged strand! 
him ‘*The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” One | Still, as I view each well-known scene, 
passage from this poem so appropriately ex-} Think what is now, and what hath been, 
presses her present feelings when, from her Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 


widowed solitude, she reviews the scenes en- pee ne he! jogs ae mas 
joyed with one whom upon earth she can never ven th ‘extremity fi.” © 

meet again, that she has prefixed it to that part| The Queen also shows that she appreciates 
of her journal which treats of her happy High-! the trie eloquence of the pulpit. 


Thus, on 
land life. It is this: 


Sunday, October 29, 1854, we find the follow- 


r : : » 
“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, | ing entry in her journal: ‘‘We went to the 
Land of the mountain and the flood, | kirk, as usual, at twelve o’clock. The service 


BALMORAL CASTLE FROM THE SOUTHEAST. 
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was performed by Rev. Norman M‘Leod,* of 
Glasgow, son of Dr. M‘Leod, and any thing 
finer I never heard. The sermon, entirely ex- 
tempore, was quite admirable—so simple, and 
yet so eloquent, and so beautifully argued and 
put! The text was from the account of the 
coming of Nicodemus to Christ by night; St. 
John, chapter 3. Mr. M‘Leod showed in the 
sermon how we all tried to please se/f, and live 
for that ; and in so doing found no rest. Christ 
has come not only to die for us, but to show us 
how we were to live. The second prayer was 
very touching—his allusions to us were so 
simple, saying, after his mention of us, ‘ Bless 
their children.’ It gave me a lump in my 
throat, as also when he prayed for ‘ the dying, 
the wounded, the widow, and the orphans.’ 
Every one came back delighted; and how sat- 
isfactory it is to come back from church with 
such feelings !” 


ECHOES FROM THE OUTER WORLD. 


But sometimes the secluded quiet of this 
Highland life was invaded from without. Two 
instances of this are so memorable as to be 
worthy of notice here. One was an occasion 
of profound sorrow, the other of unrestrained 
gladness. 

On the 16th of September, 1852, there came 
to the Queen a telegraphic dispatch announc- 
ing the death of the Duke of Wellington on 
the 14th. The report was scarcely credited by 
the Queen, but in the afternoon its confirma- 
tion came in a letter from Lord Derby. At 


the time of receiving this letter the Queen was | 


at Dhu Loch. ‘* We got off our ponies,” she 
says, ‘“‘and I had just sat down to sketch, 
when Mackenzie returned . . . bringing letters; 
among them there was one from Lord Derby, 
which I tore open, and alas! it contained the 
confirmation of the fatal news: that England’s, 
or rather Britain’s pride—her glory, her hero, 
the greatest man she ever had produced—was 
no more! Sad day! Great and irreparable 
national loss ! 

** Lord Derby inclosed a few lines from Lord 
Charles Wellesley, saying that his dear great 
father had died on Tuesday at three o'clock, 
after a few hours’ illness and no suffering. 
God’s will be done! The day must have come: 
the Duke was eighty-three. It is well for him 
that he has been taken when still in the posses- 
sion of his great mind and without a long ill- 
ness—but what a oss! One can not think of 
this country without ‘the Duke’—our immortal 
hero! 


‘*Tn him centred almost every earthly honor | 


a subject could possess. His position was the 
highest a subject ever had—above party — 
looked up to by all—revered by the whole na- 
tion—the friend of the sovereign ; and how sim- 
ply he carried these*honors! With what sin- 
gleness of purpose, what straightforwardness, 





* Now editor of Good Words. 


what courage, were all the motives of his ac- | 


tions guided! The Crown never possessed, and 
I fear never will, so devoted, loyal, and faithf| 
a subject, so stanch a supporter! To us (who 
alas! have lost, now, so many of our yalued 
and experienced friends) his loss is irreparable, 
for his readiness to aid and advise, if it could 
be of use to us, and to overcome any and ey- 
ery difficulty, was unequaled. To Albert he 
showed the greatest kindness and the utmost 
confidence. His experience and his knowledge 
of the past were so great too; he was a link 
which connected us with bygone times, with the 
last century. Not an eye will be dry in the 
whole country. 

“We hastened down on foot to the head of 

Loch Muich, and then rode home in a heavy 
shower to Alt-na-Ginthasack. Our whole en- 
joyment was spoiled ; a gloom overhung all ot 
us.” 
This was one echo from the outer world 
which penetrated that Highland home and over- 
whelmed it with grief. The other which 
have to notice was of a far different character. 
It was the news of the fall of Sevastopol. This 
came September 10, 1855. Let us give it in 
the Queen’s own words: 

“* All were in constant expectation of more 
telegraphic dispatches. At half past ten o'clock 
| (Pe. M.) two arrived—one for me and one for 
| Lord Granville. I began reading mine, which 

was from Lord Clarendon, with details from 
,Marshal Pélissier of the farther destruction of 
| the Russian ships; and Lord Granville said, 
|‘I have still better news;’ on which he read, 
| ‘From General Simpson—Sevastopol is in thy 
| hands of the Allies.’ God be praised for it! 
Our delight was great; but we could hardly 
believe the good news, and from having so long 
expected it one could not realize the actual 
fact. 

‘** Albert said they should go at once and 
light the bonfire which had been prepared when 
the false report of the fall of the town arrived 
last year, and had remained ever since, wait 
ing to be lit. On the 5th of November, the 
day of the battle of Inkermann, the wind upset 
it, strange to say; and now again, most strange- 
ly, it only seemed to wait for our return to be 
lit. 

“The new house seems to be lucky indeed ; 
for from the first moment of our arrival we 
have had good news. In a few minutes Al- 
bert and all the gentlemen, in every species of 
attire, sallied forth, followed by all the serv- 
ants, and gradually by all the population of 
the village—keepers, gillies, workmen—up to 
the top of the cairn. We waited, and saw 
them light it, accompanied by general cheer- 
ing. The bonfire blazed forth brilliantly, and 
we could see the numerous figures surrounding 
it—some dancing, all shouting; Ross playing 
his pipes, and Grant and Macdonald firing 
off guns continually ; while poor old Francois 
d’Albertancgon lighted a number of squibs be- 
low, the greater part .f which would not go off. 
About three quarters of an hour after Albert 
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HIGHLAND LIFE 


ame down, and said the scene had been wild 
and exciting beyond every thing. The people 
had been drinking health in whisky, and were 
in great ecstasy. The whole house seemed in 
a wonderful state of excitement. The boys 
were, with difficulty, awakened ; and when at 
last this was the case, they begged leave to go 
up to the top of the cairn. 

‘We remained till a quarter to twelve ; and, 
just as I was undressing, all the people came 
down under the windows, the pipes playing, 


the people singing, firing off guns, and cheer- | 
ing—first for me, then for Albert, the Emperor 
of the French, and the downfall of Sevastopol.” | 
| married, she said: ‘May the Lord be a guide 


BETROTHAL OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 


Just nineteen days after the celebration at 


jalmoral of the victory of the Allies, Victoria, | 
the eldest born of the Queen, and Princess | 


Royal, was betrothed at the age of fifteen. 


event thus (September 29, 1855): 

“Our dear Victoria was this day engaged to 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, who had 
heen on a visit to us since the 14th. He had al- 
ready spoken to us, on the 20th, of his wishes ; 
but we were uncertain, on account of her extreme 
youth, whether he should speak to her himself, 
or wait till he came back again. However, we 
felt it was better he should do so; and during 
our ride up Craig-na-Ban, this afternoon, he 
picked a piece of white heather (the emblem 
of ‘good luck’) which he gave to her; and 
this enabled him to make an allusion to his 
hopes and wishes, as they rode down Glen 
Girnoch, which led to this happy conclusion.” 


VISITS TO THE OLD WOMEN. 


Here is a beautiful little sketch in the jour- 
nal (for September 26, 1857), which the Queen 
must tell for herself: 


‘* Albert went out with Alfred for the day, | 


and I walked out with the two girls and Lady 
Churchill; stopped at the shop and made some 
purchases for poor people and others; drove a 
little way; got out and walked to Balnacroft, 
Mrs, P. Farquharson’s, and she walked round 


with us to some of the cottages, to show me | 


where the poor people lived, and to tell them 
who I was. 
an old woman, who, Mrs. Farquharson said, 
was very poor, eighty-eight years old, and mo- 
ther to the former distiller. I gave her a warm 
petticoat, and the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and she shook me by the hands, and prayed 
God to bless me: it was very touching. 


Kear’s, who is eighty-six years old, quite erect, 
and who welcomed us with a great air of dig- 
nity. She sat down and spun, I gave her, 


OF VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 


| shaking hands with us all, asking which was I 


Before we went into any we met | 
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also, a warm petticoat; she said: ‘May the 
Lord ever attend ye and yours, here and here- 
after; and may the Lord be a guide to ye, and 
keep ye from all harm!’ She was quite sur- 
prised at Vicky’s height; great interest is tak- 
enin her. We went on to a cottage (formerly 
Jean Gordon’s) to visit old widow Symons, who 


| is ‘past fourscore,’ with a nice rosy face, but 


was bent quite double. She was most friendly, 


and repeating many kind blessings: ‘ May the 
Lord attend ye with mirth and joy; may He 
ever be with ye in this world, and when ye leave 
it!’ To Vicky, when told she was going to be 


to ye in your future, and may every happiness 
attend ye!’ She was very talkative ; and when 
I said I hoped to see her again she expressed 
an expectation that ‘she should be called any 


| day,’ and so did Kitty Kear. 
The Queen, in her journal, alludes to this! 


** We went into three other cottages: to Mrs. 
Symons’s (daughter-in-law to the old widow 
living next door), who had an ‘unwell boy ;’ 
then across a little burn to another old wo- 
man’s; and afterward peeped into Blair the 
fiddler’s. We drove back, and got out again 
to visit old Mrs. Grant......who is so tidy and 
clean, and to whom I gave a dress and hand- 
kerchief, and she said: ‘You're too kind to 
me; you're over kind to me; ye give me more 
every year, and I get older every year.’ After 
talking some time with her she said: ‘I am 
happy to see ye looking so nice.’ She had 
tears in her eyes, and, speaking of Vicky's go- 
ing, said: ‘I’m very sorry, and I think she is 
sorry hersel’ ;’ and having said she feared she 
would not see her (the Princess) again, said : 
‘I am very sorry I said that, but I meant no 
harm; I always say just what I think, not what 
is fut’ (fit). Dear old lady, she is such a pleas- 
ant person ! 

‘* Really the affection of these good people, 
who are so happy to see you, taking interest 
in every thing, is very touching and gratify- 
ing.” 

It has not been our purpose in this brief pa- 
per to follow the Queen and her husband through 
all their journeyings; we have only touched 
upon some of the interesting features of their 
Highland life. ‘To do more than this, to por- 
tray the country, and to describe the pictur- 
esque customs of the people would involve a 
repetition of the entire journal. For all that 
is most characteristic and interesting we must 
refer the reader to the work itself. And we 


| may safely assert that no journal ever yet pub- 
“I went into a small cabin of old Kitty 


lished has been so full of interest and enter- 


| tainment, or so calculated to affect human sym- 


pathy, as this, which covers the happiest years 
of Queen Victoria’s wedded life. 
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DOCTOR STEDMAN. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: 
A LOVE STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


a TILL, do you mean to sit over your 

\ books all evening? Because if you 
do I'll not wait for you any longer, but take my- 
self off at once.” 

‘*Where? Why, were you waiting ?” 

‘*Don’t pretend that you have forgotten.” 
Julius spoke with some of his old irritability. 
““We were to walk as far as the wreck: and 
unless we start in good time the tide will have 
riser, and we shall not be able to pass the 
point; which would be uncomfortable for la- 
dies.” 

‘* Did the ladies decide to go? I thought 
Miss Edna rather objected.” 

‘Miss Edna’s objections were overruled. I 
arranged the matter.” 

Will smiled. 

“Yes—I did. I'll not have her and you al- 
ways getting your own way. I must have mine 
sometimes. I’m not your patient now, Will, 
and I have just as much right to enjoy myself 
as you have.” 

“Did any body say you hadn’t, my boy? 
Who hinders you? Carry out any plans you 
fancy, provided they do you no harm.” 

The doctor rose, put a mark in his book, and 
prepared to clear his “ rubbish” away. 

“So, Will, you are going. I thought you 
would go, though you made believe to be so in- 
different about it.” 

The elder brother flushed up, for there was an 
under-tone of rudeness in the younger’s speech 
not exactly pleasant. But Will was too well 
accustomed to the painful irritability of illness 
to take much heed of it. He only said: 








‘*For many reasons, I don’t consider the ex- 
pedition very wise; but if these young ladies 
are determined to go, they will be all the bet- 
ter for having a man to take care of them.” 

‘** They will have one in any case. I am go- 
ing. No need for you to trouble yourself con- 
cerning them,” 

The sharpness of this speech made Dr. Sted- 
man turn round. He was not a man of many 
words, nor yet a very sensitive man—that is, 
he felt deep things deeply and strongly, but the 
small annoyances of life passed harmlessly over 
him. He had always had something else to think 
about than himself, and the way people treated 
him. For this reason he often did not even 
see when Julius was annoyed; but he did now, 
and turned upon the brother a full, frank, good- 
natured smile, 

‘*What are you vexed about, lad? Do yon 
want to have your friends all to yourself? If 
so, I'll stay athome and read. I dare say Miss 
Edna—” 

**Stop there. Yes, Will, I am vexed with 
you, and I have good reason to be.” 

** Out with it, then.” 

‘*What business had you to go talking to 
Miss Edna about me? Why open up to her 
my weaknesses and follies, which nobody knows 
but you, and you only too much? Why should 
these two girls—for whom, mind you, I care not 
a straw, except that they are pleasant compan- 
ions—be taught to criticise me and pity me ?” 

** Pity you?” 

“ Of course they do—a poor fellow, with not 
a half-penny of money, and no health to earn it 
—wholly dependent upon you.” 

“That is not quite true.” 
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“Yes, it is; and they must despise me—any 
girls would, ‘There are times when I despise 
myself.” 

“This outburst was so sudden, vehement, and 
inconsequent, as it seemed, that Will Stedman, 
though tolerably used to the like, scarcely knew 
what to answer. When he did, he spoke gen- 
tly,as to a passionate child who was talking at 
random. 

“Indeed, Julius, I had no thought of annoy- 

ing you in what I said, which was, in truth, very 
little ; and I felt I was saying it to a friend of 
yours, who was quite welcome to repeat it to 
you if she chose.” 
" “But why talk to her at all about me? 
What are my concerns to her? If a friend, 
she isn’t an old friend. Three weeks ago we 
had neither of us set eyes on either of these 
women, I wish we never had. I wish to 
Heaven we never had!” 

Will replied a little seriously : 

“T can not exactly see the reason of that. 
They are both pleasant enough, and, so far as 
we can judge, very excellent women.” 

‘“‘T hate your excellent women!” 

‘You don’t hate these, though, I am sure of 
that, lad,” said the doctor, smiling. ‘* Be con- 
tent; I have done you no harm, I said not a 
word against you to Miss Edna—quite the con- 
trary.” 

“ But, I repeat, why speak of me at all ?” 

‘Perhaps I had my own reasons.” 

‘““What are they? I insist upon knowing!” 
and Julius rose and walked up to his brother 
with a dramatic air. 

Will was comparing his watch with the clock 
on the mantle-piece. He paused to wind up 
and set both before he replied : 

“Since you compel me to speak—and per- 
haps after all it’s best—it has struck me more 
than once, Julius, that you would very well like 
—and, moreover, it would not be a bad thing 
for you—to spend your life, as you have pretty 
well spent the last fortnight, with such a sweet, 
good, sensible little woman as Edna Kenderdine.” 

Julius threw himself back into his chair, and 
burst into shouts of laughter. 

“Was that it? And so you were saying a 
good word for me to her! What a splendid 
idea! You are the queerest old fellow that 
ever was.” 

“But, Julius—” 

‘‘ Don’t interrupt. Do let me have my laugh 
out, It’s the best joke I’ve ever heard. You 
dear old boy! What on earth have I ever 
done or said to make you take such a ridicu- 
lous notion into your head ?” 

The doctor looked a little bewildered. 

“Tt did not seem to me so ridiculous; and, 
at any rate, it is hardly civil to the lady to sup- 
pose so. She is about your own age—perhaps 


a year older; but that would not signify much. | 


She is healthy, bright, active, clever—” 

“‘ But oh, so plain. Now, Will, in the name 
of common-sense, do you think I ever could 
fall in love with a plain woman ?” 


| satisfaction. 


The childlike directness and solemnity of 
the appeal broke down Will’s gravity ; he, too, 
laughed heartiiy. 

‘Never mind, I’ve made a mistake, that’s 
all, I don’t know whether I’m glad or sorry. 
But still, it is a mistake; and I beg your par- 
don—Miss Edna’s too—for mixing up her name 
in such talk, I am certain no idea of the kind 
has ever entered her head.” ‘ 

**T trust not—nay, I am sure not,” replied 
Julius, warmly. ‘‘She’s not an atom of a flirt 
—quite different from any girl I ever knew— 
the best, kindliest, sweetest little soul. But I 
would as soon think of marrying her—or, in- 
deed, of marrying any body—” 

‘* Wait till your time comes. Meanwhile, 
shake hands, and forget all this nonsense. 
Only, if ever you do fall seriously in love, 
come and tell it to your brother, He'll help 
you.” 

** Wil) he ?” said Julius, eagerly. 

But a: that moment, sweeping past the win- 
dow, plainly visible beneath the half- drawn 
Venetian blind, came the violet folds of Letty 
Kenderdine’s well-known gown—the much- 
abused winter gown which had in its old age 
been complimented, and sketched, and paint- 
ed, as making the loveliest bit of color, and 
the mest charming drapery imaginable. 

“There they are: we must not keep them 
waiting,” said Dr. Stedman, as he took his hat 
and went out at once to the sisters. 

The three sat talking very merrily on the 
bench at the cliff edge for several minutes, till 
finding Julius did not appear, his brother went 
in to look for him. He had started off alone, 
leaving word that they were not to wait—he 
might possibly join them on their return. 

‘* Perhaps he wants to make a sketch or two 
alone,” said the doctor, apologetically, ‘* We 
will go without him.” 

** Certainly,” said Letty, who was a little te- 
nacious of the disrespect of delay. ‘* Dr. Sted- 
man, your brother is a most peculiar person ; 
and [ can never understand peculiar people.” 

‘* He is peculiar in the sense of being much 
better than other people,” replied the doctor, 
who—whatever he might say to Julius—never 
allowed a word to be said against him, which 
idiosyncrasy at once amused and touched Edna. 
With the new idea she had taken concerning 
him, she resolved to watch William Stedman 
rather closely, and when, before they had gone 
half a mile, Julius turned up, and attached 
himself very determinedly, not to her side, but 
her sister’s, she fell into the arrangement with 
It would give her opportunities 
of observing more narrowly this big, quiet, 
grave man, who was not nearly so easy to read 
as his volatile, impulsive, but clever, affection- 


' ate brother. 


So they descended the steep cliffs, and walked 
along underneath, just below high-water mark, 
where the wet sand was solid to their feet: a 
little party of two and two, close enough to 
make neither seem like a téte-a-téte, and yet 
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sufficiently far apart to give to each a sense of 
voluntary companionship. But the conversa- 


tion of neither seemed very serious; for Letty’s | 


gay laugh was continually heard, and Edna 
made, ever and anon, sundry darts from her 
companion’s side to certain fascinating islands, 
formed by deeper channels intersecting the 
damp sand, and which had to be crossed 
through pools of shallow sea-water, crisped by 
the wind into wavelets pretty as a baby’s curls. 
Edna could not resist them; but whenever Dr. 
Stedman fell into silenee—which he did pretty 
often—she quitted him, and ran with the pleas- 
ure of a child to stand on one or other of these | 
sand islands, and watch the long white rollers 
creeping in, each after each, as the tide kept 
steadily advancing upon the solitary shore. 

Very solitary it was, with the boundless sea | 
before, and the perpendicular wall of cliff be- | 
hind, and not an object to break the loneli- 
ness of the scene, except that loneliest thing of 
all—the stranded ship. She lay there, fixed 
on the rock where she had struck, with the 
waves gradually reaching her and breaking 
over her, as they had done night and day, at 
every tide, for six months. 

Julius regarded her with his melancholy 
poet's eyes. 

“How sad she looks—that ship! 
lost life.” 

** And what a fine ship she must have been! 


Like a 


How very stupid of the sailors to go so near | 


the rocks!” 


‘How very stupid of any body to do any | 


thing which is not the best and wisest thing to 


do! Yet we all do it sometimes, Miss Ken- | 


derdine.” 

“Eh, Mr. Stedman? Just say that again, 
for I did not quite understand. You do say 
such clever things, you know.” 

** That was not clever, so I need not say it 
again. Indeed I'd better hold my tongue,” re- 


plied Julius, looking full at Letty Kenderdine, | 


with the sudden thirst of a man who is looking 
for perfection, has been looking for it all his 


days, and can not find it. And Letty, with | 


those blue eyes of hers—the sort of azure blue, 
large and limpid, which look so like heaven, 


except fora certain want of depth in them, dis- 


coverable not suddenly, but gradually—Letty 


“Gave a side glance and looked down,” 


in her long accustomed way, thinking of no- | 
thing in particular, unless it was that the even- 
ing was coming on, misty and gray, and the 
sands were wet, and she had only her thin 
boots on. 


She meant no harm, poor girl! She was so | 


accustomed to be admired, to have every body 
looking at her as Julius Stedman looked now, 
that it neither touched nor startled her, nor 
affected her in any way—especially as the look 
was only momentary; and the young man re- 
turned immediately to his ordinary lively talk 
—the chatter of society—in which he was much 
more au fait than his brother, and which Letty 











oueha respond to much more ensily. Indee 
she had felt the change of companionship to. 
night rather an advantage, and had exerteg 
| herself to be agreeable accordingly. Though 
no one could say she smiled on one brother 
more sweetly than on the other; for it was no} 
her habit either to feel or to show preference 

She just went smiling on, like the full roung 

moon, on all the world alike, as she had no- 

thing to do but to smile. Did any haple« 
wight fall, moonstruck —who was to blame? 
| Surely not Letitia Kenderdine. 

And, meanwhile, Edna too had been enjoy. 
ing herself very much, in a most harmless way, 
clambering over little rocks, and trampling oy 
sea-weed—the bladders of which **g0 pop,” as 
| the children say, when you set your feet upon 

| them—a proceeding which, I grieve to say, had 

amused this young schoolmistress as much as 
| if she had been one of her own pupils. Finally, 

| by Dr. Stedman’s assistance—for the rocks were 
slippery, and she was often glad of a helping 
hand—she gained the furthermost and mos 
attractive sand-island, and stood there, with 
her hat off, letting the wind blow in her face, 

| for the sake of health and freshness; she was 

| not solicitous about bloom or complexion, 

Yet Edna was not uncomely. There was a 
fairy grace about her tiny figure, and an un- 

| affected enjoyment in her whole mien, which 
| made her interesting even beside her beautiful 
sister. While she was looking at the sea, Dr. 
Stedman stood and looked at her, with a keen 
observation—inquisitive, and yet approving— 
| approving rather than admiring; not at all the 
look he gave to Letty. And yet, perhaps, any 
| woman, who was a real woman, would rather 
| have had it of the two. 

| ‘*You seem to enjoy yourself very much, 

Miss Edna. It does one good to see any per- 

| son past childhood, who has the faculty of being 
so thoroughly happy.” 

“Did Llook happy? Yes, I think I am: all 
the more so because my happiness, my sea-side 
pleasure, I mean, will not last long. I want to 
get the utmost out of it I can, for we go home 

| in three days,” 

| **So soon? When did you settle that ?” 

| ‘At tea-time to-day. We must go, for we 

| have spent all our money, and worn out all our 

| clothes. Besides, it is time we were at home.” 


| 
| 


‘*Have you taken all precautions about fu- 
migating, whitewashing, ete., that I suggest- 
ed?” (For she had told him about the fever, 
and asked his advice, professionally. ) 

| “Yes; our house is quite safe now, and 
|ready for us. And most of our pupils have 
promised to come back. We shall be in har- 
ness again directly after the holidays. Ah!” 
she sighed, hardly knowing why, except that 
she could not help it, “‘ L have need to be happy 
while I can. We have a rather hard life at 


| home.” 
| . 
| “Is itso?” Then, after a pause, ‘‘ Forgive 


me for asking, but have you no father living, no 
brothers? Are there only you two ?” 


of 
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“Only us two.” 

“Jt is a hard lifethen, I have seen enough 
of the world to feel keenly for helpless women 
jeft to earn their livelihood. If I had had a 
sister I would have been so good to her.” 


“J am sure you would,” said Edna, invol- | 


untarily. And then she drew back uneasily. 
Was it possible that he could be thinking of 


her in that light—as a sister by marriage, who | 


might one day take the place of a sister by 
blood? Was that the reason he was so spe- 
cially kind to her? 

She could not have told why—but she did 


not quite like the idea, and her next speech | 


was a little sharp, even though sincere. 

‘‘Yet, on the other hand, however kind a 
brother may be, it is great weakness and self- 
ishness in a sister to hang helplessly upon him 


—draining his income, preventing him from | 
If I had ten brothers, | 


marrying, and so on. 


[ think I would rather work till I dropped than | 
[ would be dependent on any one of them.” 
But would that be quite | 


“Would you? 
right ?” 

‘Yes, I think it would be right—for me, at 
least. I don’t judge others. Let all decide 
for themselves their own affairs, but, as for me, 
if I felt 1 was a burden upon any mortal man— 
father, brother, or—well, perhaps husbands are 
different, I have never thought much about that 
—I believe it would drive me frantic.” 

“You independent little lady!” said Dr. 
Stedman, laughing outright. ‘‘ And yet I beg 
your pardon,” he added, seriously. ‘‘I quite 
agree with you. I don’t see why a woman 
should be helpless and idle any more than a 
man, And a woman who, if she has to earn 
her daily bread, sets bravely to work and does 
it, without shrinking, without complaining, has 
my most entire respect and esteem.” 

“Thank you,” said Edna, and her heart 
warmed, and the fierceness that was rising 
there sank down again. She felt that she had 
found a friend, or the possibility of one, did 
circumstances ever occur to bring them any 
nearer than now. Which, however, was not 
probable, since, as to these Stedmans, she had 
determined that when they parted—they part- 
ed; that this brief intimacy, which had been so 
pleasant while it lasted, should become on both 
sides as completely ended asadream. Indeed, 
it would be nothing else. The sort of associa- 
tion which seemed so fyiendly and natural here, 
would, in their Kensington life, be utterly im- 
possible. 

‘Things are hard enough even for us men,” 
said Dr, Stedman, taking up the thread of con- 
versation where Edna had dropped it. ‘“‘ Work 
of any sort is so difficult to obtain. There is 
my brother now. He drifted into the career 
of an artist almost by necessity, because to get 
any employment such as he desired and was 
fitted for, was nearly impossible. Even I, who, 
unlike him, have had the advantage of being 


regularly educated for a profession—would you | 


believe it, I have been in practice three years 


| and have hardly made a hundred pounds, If 
I had not had a private income—small enough, 
but just sufficient to keep Julius and me in 
bread and cheese—I think we must have 
| starved.” 

**So he has told me. He says he owes you 
every thing—more than he can ever repay.” 

‘* He talks great nonsense. Poor fellow, if 
he has been unsuccessful it has neither been 
through idleness nor extravagance. But he has 
probably told you all about himself. And you, 
I find, have told him what I yesterday said to 
you concerning him.” 

** Was I wrong ?” 

“Oh no. If it had been a secret I should 
have said so, and you would have kept it. You 
look like a woman who could keep a secret. 
If I ever have one I will trust you.” 

What did he mean? Further hints on the 
matter of sisterhood? Edna earnestly hoped 
not. Perhaps the fatal time had passed over, 
since the people who fell in love with Letty 
usually proposed to her suddenly—in two or 
three days. Now Dr. Stedman had been with 
her a whole fortnight—every day and all day 
long—and, so far as Edna knew, nothing had 
happened. If the sisters went away on Thurs- 
| day nothing might happen at all. 
| $She dismissed her fears and went on with 
| her talk, in which the two others soon joined ; 
| the pleasant, desultory talk, half earnest, half 
| badinage, of four young people allied by no 
| special tie of kindred or friendship, bound only 

by cireumstance and mutual attraction—that 
| easy liking which had not as yet passed into thre 
| individual appropriation which with the keen 
| delights of love creates also its bitter jealousies. 
In short, they stood, all of them, on the narrow 
| boundary line of those two conditions of being 
| which make hapless mortals—especially men— 
|either the best or the worst company in the 
| world, 

| They strolled along the shore, sometimes two 
feet two, sometimes falling into a long line of 
four, conversing-rather than looking around 
them—for there was nothing attractive in the 
evening. <A dull, gray sky, and a smooth, 
leaden-colored sea, had succeeded those won- 
derful effects of evening light which they had 
night after night admired so much ; yet, still, 
they went on walking and talking, enjoying 
each other’s company, and not noticing much 
beyond, until Dr. Stedman suddenly stopped. 

** Julius, look there ; the tide is nearly round 
the point. We must turn back at once.” 

Letty gave a little scream, ‘Oh, what will 
happen! Why did we go on so far? Edna, 
how could you—” 

“Tt was not your sister’s fault,” said Dr. 
| Stedman, catching the little scream and com- 
ing anxiously over to Letty’s side. ‘‘I was to 
blame; I ought to have noticed how far on the 
tide was.” 

** But oh, what will happen? Edna, Edna!” 
cried Letty, wringing her hands. 
| “Nothing will happen, I trust, beyond our 
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getting our feet wet. Perhaps not that, if we| This was all that passed between them, , 
walk on fast. Will you take my arm?” | walking as rapidly as they could, though of; 
‘‘No, mine,” said Julius, eagerly, and his | turning uneasily back to watch the other ty, 
brother drew back. | the elder brother and sister reached the point 
‘¢Do not be alarmed, Miss Edna; but indeed where a “race,” that is, a line of rocks reacl 
I see you are not,” said the ‘doctor, striding on, ing right up to the cliff, made the sea more t a 
while she kept pace with him as well as she | bulent, and where the cliff itself, jutting out , 
could with her little short steps. ‘‘ We two will | considerable way, caused the distance betwee; 
just walk on as fast as we can. There is no} it and high-water-mark to be scarcely mor 
real danger. At worst we shall only get a good | than a foot—in spring tides nothing at all. |; 
wetting; but that would be very bad for our in- | was not exactly a dangerous place—not in caly 
valids.” weathe: like this. At most a wade up to th 
“Very bad. Letty—Mr. Stedman—please | knees would have carried a wayfarer safely } 
come on as fast as you can.” : yond the point; but still it was an uncomfortg 
‘* Will!” shouted out Julius, ‘‘is it spring or | ble place to pass, and when Dr. Stedman an 
neap tide ?” Edna reached it, they found the worst had com 
“T do not know; only get on. Don’t lag j to the worst—there was no passage remaining, 
behind.” or merely a foot or two left bare, temporarily, 
‘Get on yourself, and leave us alone.” at each ebb of the wave. 
‘* That isn’t your habit, I’m sure, Miss Edna,” There were no breakers, certainly ; nothing 
said Will Stedman. more threatening than the long slow curves of 
‘* What isn’t my habit ?” tide that came creaming in, each with a whit 
‘To get on by yourself and leave others to fringe of foam, over the smooth sand ; but wher 
get on alone, as my brother has just advised my | ever they met, not sand but rocks, they becam 
doing.” | fiercer, and dashed themselves about in a wa 


> . | ° 
‘Oh, he did not know what he was saying.” | that looked any thing but agreeable, and ren 
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dered footing among the sea-weed and sharp 
stones extremely difficult. 

Edna and Dr. Stedman exchanged looks— 
uneasy enough, 

“You see ?” 

“Yes, I see. It is very unfortunate.” 

“ Will she be frightened, think you? Your 
sister | mean. She seems a timid person.” 

‘ Rather, So dislikes getting wet. How 
fast the tide comes in! Is there no chance of 
climbing a little way up the cliff?” 

‘‘No, the cliffs are perpendicular. 
for yourself,” 

But the doctor looked uneasily back, his 
mind full of the other two. 
‘‘How slow they are! 


Look 


If they had only 


been here now we might cross at once, and es- | 


cape with merely wet feet. There would be 
just time. Julius!” he shouted, impatiently. 
“ Julius, do come on!” 

“He can not,” Edna said, gently. 
ber, he can not walk like you.” 

“Thank you; you are always thoughtful. 
No; I suppose there is no help for it. We may 
as well sit down and wait.” He sat down, but 
started up again immediately. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, Miss Edna, but would you like to go 
on? I can easily take you past the point and 
return again for them. Will you come ?” 

“No, oh no.” And she, too, sat down on 


**Remem- 


the nearest stone ; for she was very tired. 
It was full five minutes before Julius and 
Letty reached the point, and by that time the 


sea was tumbling noisily against the very foot 
of the cliff. Julius at once saw the position 
of things and turned anxiously to his broth- 
er. 

“Will, this is dreadful. Not for us, but for 
these ladies. What shall we do?” 

Letty caught at once the infection of fear. 

“What is so dreadful? Oh,I see. Those 
waves, those waves! they have overtaken us. 
I shall be drowned, Oh, Dr. Stedman, tell me 
—am I going to be drowned ?” 

And she left Julius’s arm and clutched the 
doctor's, her beautiful features pallid and dis- 
torted with fear. Also with something else 
besides fear, which shows plainly enough in 
most faces at a critical moment like this, when 
there awakes either the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, said to be nature’s first law, or a far di- 
viner instinct, which is not always—yet, thank 
God! it is often—also- human nature. 

Dr. Stedman was an acute man. No true 
doctor can well be otherwise. He said little, 
but he observed much. Now, as he looked fix- 
edly down upon the lovely face a curious 
change came over his own. More than once, 
without replying, he heard the piteous cry— 


sharp even to querulousness — ‘‘Shall I be | 


drowned ?” and then gently released himself 
from Letty’s hold. 

““My dear Miss Kenderdine, if any were 
drowned, there would be four. But I assure 
you nothing so tragical is likely to happen. 
Look at the line of sea-weed all along the shore ; 
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that is high-water-mark ; further the tide will 

| not advance.” 

** But the point—the point.” 

‘Even at the point the water is not more 
|than six inches deep. It could not drown 
you,” 
|  ** But it will spoil my boots, my dress—every 
thing. Oh, Edna, how could you be so foolish 
as to let us come ?” 

Edna indeed did feel and look very con- 
science-smitten, till Dr. Stedman said, rather 
abruptly : 

| There is no use regretting it, or scolding 

| one another ; we were all equally to blame. 

| Don’t let us waste time now in chattering about 
it.” 

**No indeed. Let us get home as quickly 
as wecan. Letty, take hold of me, and try to 

wade through,” 

| But Letty, tall as she was, shrank in childish 

terror from the troubled waters, and several 

| more precious minutes were wasted in conquer- 

ing her fears, and finding the easiest passage 
for her across the sands. Meantime the line 
of sea-weed began to be touched—nay, drifted 
| ominously higher and higher by each advancing 
wave, until Dr. Stedman noticed it. 

| Look!” he said in an under-tone to Edna; 
‘*last tide may have been neap, but this is evi- 

dently a spring-tide. It makes a great differ- 

jence. We must go on without losing more 
|time. How shall we divide ?” 

“Tl help Letty.” 

‘*No, that is scarcely safe—two women to- 
gether. Shall I take your sister, and you my 
| brother? You can assist him best. Poor fel- 
low! this is more dangerous for him then for 
|any ofus. Julius!” he called out, “ don’t waste 
| more time ; take Miss Edna and start.” 

Julius turned sharply upon his brother: 

‘* Excuse me, but we have already made our 
| plans. Come, Miss Kenderdine.” 

Will Stedman once more drew back, and 

| would not interfere, but he looked seriously un- 

| easy. 

‘* What must be done?” he said again to 
Edna. ‘I wanted you to walk with Julius. 
She can not take care of him—she is too timid. 
| She will only hang helplessly upon him, and 

drag him back when he ought to get on as fast 
as possible.” 

**Ts there danger—real danger ?” 

“Not of drowning, as your sister thinks”— 
with a slight curl of the not too amiable mouth 
—*but of my brother’s getting so wet and ex- 

hausted that his illness may return. Look! he 
is staggering now, the tide runs so strong. 
| What can I do?” 

| ‘Go and help them. Get them safe home 

first.” 

“But you?” 

**T can not cross by myself. I see that,” 
, said Edna, looking with a natural shiver of 
| dread at the now fast-rising waves. ‘‘ But I 
| can stay here, © I should not be afraid, even if 

I had to wait till the tide turns.” 
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‘* That will be midnight. No, about eleven, 
I think.” 

‘*Even so, no harm will come to me; I can 
walk up and down this beach, or else I could 
clamber to that ledge on the cliff where the 
cliff-swallows are building. The highest tide 
could not reach me there. I'll try it. Good- 
by.” 

" She spoke cheerfully, reaching out her hand. 
Dr. Stedman grasped it warmly. 

‘* You are the bravest and most unselfish lit- 
tle woman I ever knew.” 

“Then you can not have known many,” said 
she, laughing; for, somehow, her courage rose. 
‘* Now, without another word, go.” 

He went, but returned again in a minute to 
find poor Edna clambering painfully to her ledge 
in the rock. He helped her up as well as he 
could, then she again urged him to leave her. 

“Tcannot. It seems so wrong—quite cruel.” 

‘Tt is not cruel—it is only right. You and 
I are far the strongest. We must take care of 
those two.” 

‘*T have taken care of him all my life, poor 
fellow !” 

‘SThat I can well believe. Hark! is Letty 
screaming? Oh, Dr. Stedman, never mind me. 
For pity’s sake go and help them safe home.” 

“T will,” said he, ‘‘and then I'll come back 
for you in a boat, if possible, only let me see 
you safe, One step more. Put your hand on 
my shoulder. You're all right now ?” 

‘*Quite right, and really very comfortable, 
considering.” 

‘*This will make you more so, and I don’t 
need it.” 

He took off his coat and threw it up to her, 
striding off before she had time to refuse. 

“Miss Edna!” and to her great uneasiness 
she saw him looking back once more. ‘‘ You'll 
not be frightened ?” 

“Not a bit. Qh, please go!” 


“*Very well, I am really going now. But | 


I'll never forget this day.” 
Edna thought the same, 


—_—»>—_—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Epwna sat on her ledge of rock, to the great 
discomfiture of the cliff-swallows, for a length 
of time that appeared to her indefinite. She 
had no means of measuring it, for the very 
simple reason that the sisters only had one re- 
liable watch between them, and, when it gave 
her no trouble, Letty usually wore it. Now, 


in her long, weary vigil, Edna's mind kept turn- | 


ing regretfully and with a childish pertinacity 
to this watch, and wishing she had had the cour- 
age—she did think of so doing once, and hesi- 
tated —to borrow Dr. Stedman’s, It would 
have been some consolation, and a sort of com- 
panion to her, during the hour or two she should 
still have to wait before the tide went down. 


That was, supposing Dr. Stedman found it im- | 


possible to get the boat; which, when the even- 


ing began to close in, and still there was no sign 
of him, she thought must have been the case. 

She was not exactly alarmed: she knew that 
| the highest spring-tide could never reach the 
ledge where she sat—where the birds’ marve}- 
ous instinct had placed their nests. Her posi- 
tion was safe enough, but it was terribly lonely. 
and when night came rapidly on, and she ceased 
to distinguish any thing except,the momentary 
flashes of foam over the sea—fér the w ind had 
risen, and the white horses had begun to appear 
—she felt sadly forlorn—nay, forsaken. The 
swallows ceased their fluttering and chattering, 
and becoming accustomed to her motionless pres- 
ence, settled down to roost; soon the only sound 
she heard was the waves breaking against the 
cliff beneath her feet. She seemed to hear 
them quite close below her: so the spring-tide 
must have been a high one; and she felt thank- 
ful for this little nook of safety—damp and com- 
fortless as it was: growing more so, since, with 
the darkness, a slight rain began to fall. 

Edna drew Dr. Stedman’s coat over her 
shoulders, as some slight protection to her poor 
little shivering, solitary self: thinking gratefully 
how good it was of him to leave it, and hoping 
earnestly he had got home safely, even though 
in ignominious and discreditable shirt-sleeves, 
And, amidst all her dreariness, she laughed 
aloud to think how funny he would look, and 
how scandalized Letty would be, to see him in 
such an ungentlemanly plight, and especially to 
walk with him through the village. But while 
she laughed the moral courage of the thing 
touched her. It was no‘ every gentleman who 
would thus have made himself appear ridiculous 
in a lady’s eyes for the sake of pure kindness, 

And then, in the weary want of something to 
occupy her mind and to pass the time away, 
she fell into vague speculations as to how all 
this was to end: whether Dr. Stedman really 
wished to marry Letty; whether Letty would 
have him if he asked her. One week would 
show ; since, after Thursday, circumstances 
would be so completely changed with them all 
that their acquaintanceship must, if mere ac- 
quaintance, die a natural death. No “ gentle- 
men visitors” could be allowed by the two young 
schoolmistresses ; so that even though the Sted- 
mans lived within a mile of them—which fact 
Edna knew, though they were not aware she 
knew it—still they were not very likely to meet. 
People in and near London often pass years 
without meeting, even though living in the next 
street. And if so—if this association, just as it 
| was growing quite pleasant, were thus abruptly 
to end—would she be glad or sorry? 

Edna asked herself the question more than 
once. She could not answer it, even to her 
own truthful heart. She really did not know. 

But she soon ceased to trouble herself about 
that or any thing; for there came upon her a 
feeling of intense cold, also—let it not disgrace 
her in poetical eyes, this healthy-framed and 
healthy-minded little woman!—of equally in- 
| tense hunger: during which she had a vision 








a 


of the bread and cheese and beer lying on the | 


parlor-table, so vivid and tantalizing that she 
could have cried. She began to agree with 
Dr. Stedman that it was rather cruel to have 


left her here—at least for so long—so much | 


longer than she had anticipated. 

Surely they had all got home safe by this 
time. 
likely to happen; for she had seen them with 
her own eyes cross safely the perilous point and 
enter upon the stretch of level sand. 
slightly sad feeling she had watched the three 
black figures moving on—two together and one 


alittle apart—till they vanished behimd a turn | 


in the cliff. Beyond that nothing could be 
safer, though it was a good long walk. 

‘‘ And that young man is weak still,” thought 
Edna, compassionately. 
not walk quickly; and Letty never can. 
sides, when she learned I was left behind she 
might have been unwilling to go home without 
me. 


But while making this excuse to herself Ed- | 


na’s candid mind rejected it as a fiction. She 
knew well, that with all her good-nature, Letty 
was not given to self-denial: being one of those 
theoretically-virtuous people who are content 
to leave their heroisms to be acted out by some 
one else. 


courageous and kindly man, too. He surely 


would never leave a poor, weak woman to spend | 


the night upon this dreary ledge of rock. 
*“*He said he would bring a boat; but he 


may not be able to get one, or to pilot it in this 


darkness and among all these rocks. 
not be safe.” And this thought conquered all 
her personal uneasiness. ‘* Oh, I hope he will 
not try it. Suppose he did, and something 
were to happen to him! I wish I had told 
him I would wait till the tide went down. 
Rather than any risk to him I would have sat 
here till daylight.” 


And with a kind of vague terror of “‘ some- | 
thing happening”—such terror as she had nev- | 
er felt concerning any one except Letty—nay, | 
with her very slightly, for in their dull, peace- | 


ful lives had occurred none of those sudden 
tragedies which startle life out of its even 
course, and take away forever the sense of se- 


curity against fate—Edna sat and listened for | 


the sound of oars, of voices—of any thing ; 
straining her ears in the intense stillness until 
the sensation became actual pain. 

But she heard nothing except the lap-lap 
of the tide going down—either it was going 
down, for it sounded fainter every minute, or 
else she herself was sinking into a state of 
sleepy exhaustion, more dangerous than any 
danger yet. For if she fainted or dropped 
asleep she might fall from her narrow seat and 
be seriously hurt. She thought, should he 
come and find her there, lying just at his feet, 
with a limb broken, er otherwise injured, how 
very sorry Dr. Stedman would be! 

All these fancies came and went, in every 
form of exaggeration, till poor Edna began to 
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Nothing had happened—nothing was | 


With a! 


**Of course he could | 
Be- 


But the doctor: he was a man—a| 


It would | 
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fancy her wits were leaving her. She drew 
herself as far back against the rock as possible, 
crouching down like a child, leaned her head 
back, and quietly cried. Then excessive drows- 
iness came over her: she must, for some min- 
utes at least, have actually fallen asleep. 

She was roused by hearing herself called: in 
her confused state she could not think where 
or by whom; and her tongue was paralyzed 
and her limbs frozen just as if she had the 
nightmare. 

“*Miss Edna—Miss Edna!” the shouting 
| went on, till the cliffs echoed with it. ** Where 
|are you? Do answer—only one word !” 

Then the voice ceased, and a light like a 

glow-worm began to wander up and down the 
rocks below. Edna tried to call, but could not 
make herself heard. The whole thing seemed 
a kind of fever-dream. 

At length, sitting where she was, she felt a 
; warm hand touch her. She uttered a little 
cry. 

“You are alive,” some one said. 
God !” 

Though she knew it was Dr. Stedman, and 
tried her utmost to appear the brave litt wo- 
man he had called her, Edna’s strength failed. 
She could not answer a word, but fell into a vi- 
olent fit ot sobbing, in the which the doctor 
soothed her as if she had been a child. 

“There now. Never mind crying—it will be 
a relief. You are quite safe now; I have come 
to fetch you home. Oh, if I could but have 
got back here a little sooner !” 

And then Edna was sufficiently her natural 
self to ask eagerly if no harm had befallen Let- 
ty or his brother—if they were both safe at 
home ? 

**Yes, quite safe. But it was a long busi- 
ness. Twice I thought Julius would have 
broken down entirely.” 

** And my sister?” 

“*Your sister is perfectly well, only a good 
deal frightened.” 

**Was she very uneasy about me ?” 

‘*Not overwhelmingly so,” said Will Sted- 
man, with that slight hardness, approaching 
even to sarcasm, which came occasionally into 
his voice as well as his manner, giving the im- 
pression that if very good he was not always 
| very amiable. “But come! we are losing 
time; and I have to get you safe home now. 
I have no boat. I was delayed ; they were so 
long in reaching home that when I went after 
a boat the water was too shallow to make it 
available—the men refused it.” 

** How did you come, then ?” 

“T waded. But the tide is down now. We 
may easily walk —that is, if you can walk. 
Ko he 

Edna stretched her poor cramped limbs, and 
attempted to descend. But she grew dizzy ; 
her footing altogether failed her. 

“IT can’t stand,” she said, heiplessly. 
will have to leave me here till morning.” 

“* Impossible.” 


** Thank 


** You 
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“Oh no! Indeed, I don’t much mind.” 
For in her state of utter exhaustion any 
thing—even to lie down there and die—seemed 
easier than to be forced to make a single effort 
more. 


“Miss Edna,” 


said the doctor, with all the 


doctor in his tone—calm, firm, authoritative— 
You must be got 
If you can not walk I must 


**you can not stay here, 
home somehow. 
carry you.” 

Then Edna made a violent effort, and suc- 
ceeded in crawling, with both hands and feet, 
down the cliff-side to the level sands. But as 
soon as she stood upright and attempted to 
walk her head swam round and consciousness 
quite left her. She remembered nothing more 
till she found herself lying on the sofa, in their 
own parlor, opposite a blazing fire, with Letty 
-—only Letty—sitting beside hér. 

** Mrs. Williams! oh, Mrs. Williams! come 
here! She’s quite herself now. My sister— 
my dear little twin-sister! Oh, Edna, I thought 
you were dead, -I have been near breaking 
my heart about you.” 

And Letty hugged and kissed her, and hung 
over her, and gave her all manner of things to 
eat, to drink, and to smell at—with an affec- 
tion the genuineness of which was beyond all 
doubt. For Letty was no sham; she had a 
real heart, so far as it went, and that was why 
Edna loved her, All the better that it was 
a keen-eyed love, which never looked for what 
it could not find, and had the sense not to ex- 
act from the large, splendid, open-bosomed 
Gloire de Dijon, the rich depths of perfume 
that lie hidden in the red moss-rose. 

“Yes, Letty dear, I must have frightened 
you very much,” said she, clinging to her sis- 
ter, and trying to recall, bit by bit, what had 
happened, ‘It must have been a terrible sus- 
pense for you. But indeed I could not help 
it. It was impossible for me to get home. 
How did I ever get home at all?” 

“T don’t know, except that Dr. Stedman 
brought you. You were quite insensible when 
he carried you in, and he had a deal of trouble 
to bring you to. Oh, it was such a comfort to 
have a doctor in the house! and he was so 
kind!” 

‘*Where is he now?” And as Edna tried to 
raise her head a faint color came into her 
white face. 

“He has just gone away. He said it was 
much better that, when you came to yourself, 
you should find nobody beside you but me— 
that he had to sit up reading till about three 
in the morning ; and if you were worse I was to 
send for him—not otherwise. He told me not 
to frighten myself or you. He was not uneasy 
about you at all; you would soon recover, you 
were such an exceedingly healthy person. In- 
deed, Edna, he must be a very clever doctor: 
he seemed to understand you as if he had 
known you all your life.” 

IE-dna smiled, but she felt too weak to talk. 
“And you—how did you get home ?” 
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“Oh, it was a terrible business. I was , 
frightened. And that young Julius Stedman— 
he was no help at all. He is but a poor stick 
of a fellow for all practical purposes, and gets 
cross at the least thing. Still, when we reached 
home, and his brother started off again to fetch 
you, he was very kind also,” 

‘*T am sure he would be.” 

‘* He sat with me all the time we were wait 
ing for you; I sent for Mrs. Williams, so it was 
quite proper—but, indeed, I was too miserable 
to think much about propriety. I only thought, 
What if you were to be drowned, and I we: 
to lose my dear little sister—my best friend in 
all this world? Oh, Edna, Edna!” 

And once again Letty kissed and embraced 
her, shedding oceans of tears—honest tears. 

Mrs, Williams, too, put her apron to her 
eyes. She had grown ‘“ mighty fond” (she de- 
clared afterward) of these two young ladies, 
She was certain they were real ladies, though 
they had only one bottle of wine in the cup- 
board, and their living was as plain as plain 
could be. So she, too, worthy woman! shed a 
few glad tears over Miss Edna’s recovery, until 
Edna declared it was enough to make a person 
quite conceited to be thought so much of. 
And then, being still in a weak and confused 
state, she suffered herself to be carried off to 
bed by Mrs. Williams and Letty. 

It was a novelty for Edna to be taken care 
of. Either she was very healthy—though so 
fragile looking—or she did not think much 
about her own health, which is often the best 
method of securing it; but for years such a 
thing had not happened to her as to lie in bed 
till noon, and have Letty waiting upon her, It 
was rather pleasant than otherwise for an hour 
or two, until Letty began to weary a little of 
her unwonted duties, and Edna of the dignity 
of invalidism. So she rose, and, though still 
feeling dizzy and strange, crept down stairs, 
and settled herself in her usual place, with her 
work-basket beside her. 

There Dr. Stedman found her, when, having 
sent a preliminary message through Mrs. Will- 
iams, he came, in the course of the afternoon, 
to visit his patient. 

His patient he seemed determined to con- 
sider her. He entered the room with a due air 
of medical gravity—nay, a little more formal 
than his customary nianner—touched her pulse, 
and asked a few unimportant questions, after a 
fashion which quite removed the slight awk- 
wardness which Edna felt, and was painfully 
conscious she showed, toward him. 

**Yes, she will soon be quite well,” said 
he, turning to Letty. ‘‘ Your sister is thin 
and delicate-looking, Miss Kenderdine, but she 
will take a great deal of killing, she has such 
a thoroughly pure constitution. You need not 
be in the least alarmed about ber. Still, I will 
just look after her for a day or two, profession- 
ally—I mean in an amateur professional way— 
if she will allow me.” 


Letty was overflowing with thanks. Edna 
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remained silent. She disliked being Dr. Sted- 
man’s, or indeed any doctor’s patient; but her 
position would have been still more difficult had 
he appeared to-day in the character of her 


brave preserver, who had waded through the | 


stormy billows, like a Norse hero, and carried 


neg t 
her back in his arms—as she now was sure he | 
| 


had carried her, for he could have got her home 
in no other way. 
about this, and, apparently, nobody had asked 
him. 
serve Edna was very grateful. She would not 
have known what to say, nor how to thank him, 


but his delicate silence on the matter made all | 


things easy. 

Likewise Letty, who was not given to pene- 
trate too deeply below the surface of things, 
seemed blessed with a most fortunate lack of 
inquisitiveness. 
night, but sat talking sweetly to the doctor, in 
the character of affectionate nurse and sister, 


looking the while so exquisitely lovely that Ju- | 


lius, who, on his brother’s suggestion, had been 
invited in to see Edna, was driven to beg per- 
mission to make a sketch of her on the spot, in 
the character of a guardian angel. 

Nobody objected—for the young artist was 
treated like a spoiled child by them all. And, 
as it was a wet day—so wet that nobody could 
think of going 


dull enough indoors—they agreed to share their 
dullness and spend the afternoon together. 
For, as some one suggested, their time was | 


drawing short now. 


So Julius brought in his sketch-book and fell | 


to work. After a long discussion as to what 
sort of an angel Miss Kenderdine was to be 


made into, it was finally decided that she would | 
do exactly as one of the Scandinavian Valkyria, | 
who wait in the halls of Odin to receive the souls | 


of the departed slain. 

“Ts that the business of guardian angels?” | 
asked Will Stedman. ‘‘I should have thought | 
they would have done better in taking care of | 
the living than making a fuss over the dead.” 

Julius looked annoyed. ‘‘ Pray excuse Will, 
Miss Kenderdine. He is not at all poetical ; 
he always takes a matter-of-fact view of things. | 
Now, just the head bent, with a pitying sort of | 
expression, if you can manage it. Thank you 
—that will do exactly.” 


And Julius, with that keen, eager, thirsty | 


look, which for the last few days had begun to 
dawn in his face, gazed at Letty Kenderdine, | 
who smiled as usual, calm and moonlike, Even | 
as Andrea del Sarto’s Lucrezia might have | 


smiled on him, and as dozens more as lovely | 


women to the end of time will continue to 


smile, maddeningly, upon the two types of men | 


with whom such charms are all- -powerful—the | 
sensualist, who cares for mere beauty and it | 
alone ; the poet, who out of his own nature 
idealizes physical perfectness into the perfec- | 
tion of the soul. 

But there is a third type which unites both 
these, Was it to this that William Stedman 


But he had said nothing | 


Nor did he refer to it now, for which re- 


She made no reference to last 


out, and every body would be | 


belonged ?—that is, in his real heart, though 
his eyes might have been temporarily no wiser 
than his neighbors’. 

He seemed a little changed in his manner 
since yesterday, graver, and yet franker and 
freer. He made no attempt to interfere with 
his brother's complete engrossment of Letty, 
| though he watched the two very closely at in- 
tervals, This Edna saw, and drew her own 
conclusious therefrom; but they were errone- 
ous conclusions, Nevertheless, they made her 
| resolve more strongly than ever that with next 
Thursday this intimacy should entirely cease. 
That one or both of these brothers should fall 
|in love with Letty was a catastrophe to be 

avoided if possible. They were two good men, 
| she was sure of that, and they should neither 
| of them suffer if she could help it. No: just 
two days more, and the acquaintance with the 
Stedmans should come to a natural and fitting 
close. 

This being decided Edna threw herself un- 
resistingly into the pleasure of it while it lasted. 
For it was a pleasure—she had ceased to doubt 
that. No good, simple-hearted, sensible woman 
could help enjoying the society of two such men, 
each so different, and yet each acting as a set- 
off to the other. Julius, when he flung himself 
| into conversation, was not only clever but brill- 
iant; William said little, but whatever he did 
say, he said it tothe point, True, as his brother 
had accused him, he did now and then take a 
matter-of-fact view of things; but his matter- 
| of-factness was neither stupid nor commonplace. 
He might be slow, or obstinate, or hard to please, 
but he was not a fool—not a bit of it; in spite 
of his grave and solid temperament, most peo- 
ple would have considered him an exceedingly 
clever man, in his own undemonstrative way. 

So Edna thought. And since he chose to 
talk to her, she talked to him back again, and 
| enjoyed the exercise. For there could hardly 
have been a greater contrast than these two. 
Edna Kenderdine, though so quiet, was not a 
passive, scarcely even a calm woman. What- 
| ever she felt, she felt acutely. Life and ener- 
| | &Y, feeling and passion, quiv ered through ev ery 

| mov ement of her small frame, every feature of 

| her plain but sensitive and spiritual face—more 
| so to-day than usual, through the excitement 
| left behind by her last night’s peril. Aiso by 
another sort of excitement, for which she could 
not at all account, but which seemed to make 
| her whole being thrill like a harp newly tuned, 

| which the lightest touch causes to tremble into 
| music, 

She could not think how it was: she ought 
to have been miserable, leaving that pleasant 
place to go back to London, and work, and 
endless anxieties. Yet she was not miserable ; 
nay, she felt strangely happy during the whole 
of this day, wet as it was, and through great 
part of the next day —except the hour or two 
| that she occupied in packing. 

There, in the solitude of her own room—for 
Letty, whose back was quite too long for pack- 
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ing, was sitting on the bench outside, between 
the two Stedmans—poor Edna felt just a little 
sad and dull, They had had such a happy 
time, and it was now over, or nearly over: ay, 
forever!—such times do not return. 
say they will, and plan renewed meetings of the 
same sort; but these seldom come about, or if 
they do, things are different. Edna, in her 
level existence, had not known enough either 
of happiness or misery to feel keenly the irre- 
coverableness of the past; still she had sense 
enough to acknowledge that a time such as she 
and Letty had had for the last fortnight, so ex- 
ceptional in its circumstances and its utter un- 
worldliness of contentment, was never likely to 
occur twice in their lives. 

First, because two hard-working, solitary wo- 
men were never likely again to be thrown into 
such close yet perfectly harmless and blameless 
relations with two such young men as the Sted- 
mans—thorough gentlemen, refined in act and 
word, never by the slightest shadow of a shade 


alric attentions which every man may honor- 
ably pay to every woman; men, too, whom they 


People | 


| 


| ments. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In this love-tale I find I am telling the story 
of the women more than of the men—which jg 
not unnatural. 

But, in truth, of the men there is as yet it. 
tle to be told. Their passion had not arrived 
at the demonstrative stage. Every thing the, 
did was done quite as usual. No doubt they 
seized every opportunity of joining their fai; 
neighbors — watched them out and in; met 
them constantly on the cliff and down the 
shore; contrived, in short, by some means 
or other, to spend with them nearly the whole 
of the last three days; but beyond this they 
did not go. And even this was done by 4 
tacit understanding, without prior arrange 
Men are much more delicately reti 
cent in love-affairs than women. Many wo- 
men, even good women, will chatter merciless- 
ly about things which a man would scorn to 


| reveal, and think himself a brute to pry into. 
crossing the boundary of those polite and chiv- | 


could so heartily respect, who apparently led a | 


life as pure and simple as their own. At this 
time, it was with the young men as with the 
young women, such an innocently idle life. 
When they met again, if they ever did meet, 
they would all be in the whirl of London, ab- 


On the Wednesday night the brothers had 
sat till ten o’clock in the Misses Kenderdine’s 
parlor—the visits were always there. On no 
account would the sisters have penetrated into 
that bachelor sanctum, of which, in its chaos 


| =2: . 
of bachelor untidiness, they had sometimes 


sorbed in work—the restless, jarring, selfish | 
work of the world—in which they might both | 


seem and be quite different sort of people, both 
in themselves and to one another. 

So thought Edna, as she hastened her pack- 
ing in order to go down to the others—who did 
not seem to want her much, she fancied. Still, 
she wanted them: there were several things 
she would like still to talk about to Dr. Sted- 
man, and why should she not talk to him as 
long as she could? 


As she closed her trunk the heavy fall of the | er’s 


lid felt like closing a bright chapter in her ex- 
istence. She had an instinct that such sea- 


sons do not come often, and that when they | 


do they are brief as bright. She did not weep 


caught a glimpse through the open door—to 
Edna’s pity and Letty’s disdain. The young 
men themselves felt the contrast between their 
masculine chamber of horrors and the feminine 
sitting-room opposite, which, humble and bare 
as it was, looked always cheerful, neat, and 
nice. 

** What a muddle we do live in, to be sure!” 
said Will, when they returned this last evening 
to their own parlor. But he sat down to his 
books, and Julius to his drawing, and there 
they both worked away till nearly midnight, 
without exchanging ten words. 

At length Will rose and suggested his broth- 
going to bed. 

‘We have to be up early to-morrow, you 
know.” 

‘“* Have we ?” 


Wiil smiled. ‘‘Didn’t I hear you settling 


—this cheerful-hearted Edna, who had, and | with the Misses Kenderdine to see them off by 
was always likely to have, enough to do and to | the coach? It starts at seven A.M.” 


think of to keep her from unnecessary griev- 


**T said I would go; but that does not imply 


ing. She locked her box, having placed inside | your going.” 


it the little mementoes they were carrying 
home—a pebble which Letty had picked up on 
the beach, supposed to contain the possibility 
of a valuable brooch, if they could afford to 
have it cut and set; a piece of some queer sort 
of sea-weed which Dr. Stedman had given her, 
telling her that, if hung up in a dry place, it 
would prove a faithful barometer for months 
and years; also, pressed between her blotting- 


book’s leaves, the very biggest of primroses, a | 


full inch in diameter, which she had gathered 
in a competition with Julius Stedman. All 
these trifles, and a few more, which were no- 
body’s business but her own, she locked up 
fast: but as she did so Edna sighed. 





* Oh, I should like to go and see the last of 
them,” said Will. 

‘**Tt may not be the last. There is no neces- 
sity it should be. They live in London, and 
so do we.” 

**Do you know their address?” Will asked, 
abruptly. 

**No. Do you?” 

“Certainly not. They did not tell me, and 
I should have thought it a great piece of im- 
pertinence to inquire.” 

“Should you? Perhaps you are right. I 
assure you I have never asked them—though 
I intended to ask to-morrow. But one wouldn't 
do the ungentlemanly thing on any account, 
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So I suppose, if they give us no special invita- | 
tion to call on them, they will drift away like | 
all the pleasant things in this world, and we 
shall never see them more,” 

Julius spoke sentimentally—nay, dolefully ; 
but with a complete resignation of himself to 
fate, as was his character. He never struggled 
much against any thing. 

Will moved restlessly among his books—pil- | 
ing and re-piling them in a vain effort at order. 
At last he let them be, and lifting up his head, 
looked his brother steadily in the face. 

‘‘Yes, I suppose at seven to-morrow morn- 
ing we shall see the last of them. And I think 
it ought to be so,” 

‘“‘ Why ?” said Julius, sharply, taking at once 
the opposition side, as was also his character. 

Dr. Stedman paused a minute before speak- 
ing, and the blood rose in his rugged brown | 
face as he spoke. 

“Because, Julius, in plain English, two 
young men can not go on in this sort of free- 
and-easy way with two young women—at least, 
not in any place but here, and not here for 
very long—without getting talked about, which 
would be very unpleasant. For the men it 
doesn’t matter, of course, which makes it all 
the more incumbent on us to be careful over 
the women.” 

“Careful! What nonsense!” 

‘‘No, it isn’t nonsense, though perhaps my 
speaking about it may be. But I've had it on 
my mind to speak, and it’s better out than in.” | 

‘Very well, then. Preach away.” 

And Julius stretched himself along the sofa, 
his arms over his head, listening with a half- 
vexed, half-contemptuous air. 

‘Well, lad,” said Will, stoutly, ‘‘I think 
that for a man, because he likes a girl’s society, 
to daunder after her and hang on to her apron- 
string till he gets her and himself talked about, 
is a piece of most arrant folly—not to say | 
knavery; for he gets all the fun and she all the 
harm. It’s selfishness—cowardly selfishness— | 
and I won’t do it! You may if you choose; 
but I won't do it!” 

“Do what?” said Julius, with an irritable 
and most irritating laugh. ‘‘ What’s the use 
of blazing up and striking your hand on the 
table as if you were striking me—which, per- 
haps, it’s what you’re after? Come on, then!” 

**Do you suppose I’m an idiot ?” 

“Or I either? » What harm have I done? 
Was I going to offer myself on the spot to 
either of your fair friends? <A pretty offer it 
would be! A fellow who has not a half-penny 
to bless himself with. Why, she'd kick me out | 
of doors, and serve me right, too. No—no!” 
and Julius laughed again very bitterly: ‘‘I)| 
know women better than that. Pray compose 
yourself, Will. I’m not going to be a down- 
right fool.” 


‘**You quite mistake me,” said Will, gravely. 
“ Any man has a right to ask the love of any | 
woman—even if he hasn’t a half-penny. But | 
he has no right to pay her tender attentions, | 


| 

















and set people gossiping about her, and perhaps 
make her fancy he likes her, when he either 
does not like her, or doesn’t see his way clear 
to marry her. It’s not to be done, lad—not to 
be done.” 

** And have I any intention of doing it? You 
foolish old fellow—what crotchets you take up! 
Why—hang it—if I had never flirted more than 
I have here—” 

“*T hate flirting,” broke in Will, tearing a 
sheet of foolscap violently in two. “Women 
may like it; but men ought to have more sense. 
What’s the use of philandering and fooling when 
you mean nothing, and it all ends in sheer waste 
of time. If ever I marry, I vow I'll go up to the 
woman and say, ‘ Mary’ or ‘ Molly’—” 

‘** Her name is Molly, then? ‘That's inform- 
ation.” 

**T mean, I'd ask her point-blank to marry 
me. If she said ‘ Yes,’ well and good.” 

* And if ‘No,’” said Julius, with a keen 
look. 

**T’d walk off, and never trouble her more. 
If a girl doesn’t know her own mind, she isn’t 
worth asking—certainly not asking twice. She 
never would be asked twice by me.” 

“Wait till your time comes—as you once 
said to your obedient, humble servant. Go on, 
Will. I’m waiting for another sermon, please. 
Plenty more where that last came from, ] 
know.” 

Julius seemed determined to turn the whole 
into a laughing matter; and at last his brother 
was fain to laugh too. 

‘*One might as well preach to a post—it al- 
ways was so, and always will be! Come, I’ve 
said my say, andit’s done. Let us dismiss the 
subject.” 

‘*Not a bit of it,” replied Julius, who, with 
his other womanish peculiarities, had a most 
provoking habit of liking to have the last word ; 
‘only just tell a fellow what you are driving at! 
What do you want us to do about these girls ? 
Shut ourselves up in our rooms, and stare at 
them from behind the keyhole without ever 
daring to bid them good-by ?” 

‘Rubbish! We'll just meet them, as you 
said, at the coach, wish them a pleasant jour- 
ney, and there it ends.” 

**Does it?” said Julius, half to himself; while 
his soft, sad look wandered into vacancy, and 
he leaned his arm behind his head, in his favor- 
ite listless attitude, in which there was some- 
thing affected and something real; his small, 
slight figure, dark, meagre face, and brilliant 
eyes, making equally natural to him both lan- 
guor and energy. A true southern tempera- 
ment—made up of contrarieties, if not contra- 
dictions, and never to be reckoned on long to- 
gether in any way. 

But he ceased to argue, either in jest or 
earnest ; and soon the two brothers parted for 
the night; quite amicably—as, after all their 
little warfares, they were in the habit of doing ; 
for neither of them were of the sullen sort ; and, 
besides, Will had a doctrine—learned at the big 
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public school where he had beeu educated, fight- 
ing his way of necessity from bottom to top— 
that sometimes after a good honest battle, in 
which either speaks his mind, men, as well as 
boys, are all the better friends. 

Julius went to bed. But far into the small 
hours Will’s candle burned in the parlor below, 
as was his habit whenever he had spent a spe- | 
cially idle day. 

Edna, too, sat up late, for to her always fell 
the domestic cares of packing, arranging, and | 
settling every thing. Not that Letty did not 
try to help her; but she helped her so badly 
that it was double trouble—every thing had to 
be done over again, Letty’s unconscious, good- 
humored incapacity was one of the things which 
tried her sister most, and caused her to hope | 
that whenever the of-course-certain husband | 
did appear, he might be a man sensible and | 
practical, and sufficiently rich to make his wife 
independent of those petty worries which a cley- 
erer and braver woman would breast and swim 
through, and perhaps even gain strength and 
energy from the struggle. 

As it was, whenever they had any thing to 
do or to suffer, Edna’s first thought was, how 
to get Letty out of the way. She had sent her | 
to bed early, and creeping in tired beside her 
was only too thankful to find her sound asleep. | 
And Letty slept still, when in the gray dawn 
of the morning Edna woke, with the conscious- | 
ness that something had to be done, or some- | 
thing was going to happen, which came with a | 
sharp shock upon her the minute she opened 
her eyes, 

She took her watch to the window to see the | 
time correctly, and stood gazing out upon the | 
sea, which lay so lonely and quiet—dim and 
gray—just brightened in the eastward by those | 
few faint streaks in the sky which showed where | 
the sun would rise ere long. 

A strange unquietness came into Edna’s spirit 
—hitherto as placid as that sea before the sur 
rose—a sense of trouble, of regret, for which 
she could not account. For though she was of 
course sorry to leave this place, still she might 
come back again some day. And now she was 
going home with Letty quite strong again, and 
herself also, ready to begin their work anew. 
Why should she grieve? She ought to be very 
glad and thankful. 

Perhaps she was only tired with the excite- 
ment of last night—when the two Stedmans 
had staid later and talked more than usual; 
pleasant, refreshing talk, such as clever, good 
men can make with good, and not stupid wo- 
men; talk difficult to be detailed afterward, if 
indeed any conversation written down does not | 
seems as tame and lifeless as yesterday's gath- | 
ered roses, But it had left a sweet aroma be- | 
hind it, and while it lasted it had made Edna | 
feel happy, like a creature long pent up in hor- 
rible cities, who is set free upon its native 
mountain, and led cheerily up the bright hill- 
side, at every step breathing a fresher and purer 
air; at every glance seeing around prospects 





| 


wider and fairer; the sort of companionship, jn 
short, which makes one think the better of 
one’s self because one can appreciate it and ep- 
joy it. How keenly she had enjoyed it Edna 
knew. 

And now, with a slight spasm or constriction 
of the heart, she recognized that it was all over, 
that this morning was the very last day. She 
should probably never meet the Stedmians 
more. 

She was not “in love.” She did not for a 
moment fancy herself in love with either of 
them, being no longer of that unripe age when 
girls think it fine to be in love with somebody. 
but she was conscious that all was not right 
with her; that the past had been a delicious 
time, and that she began to look forward to 
her school life, and her home life, alone with 
Letty, with a sense of vacancy and dreariness 
almost amounting to dread. Be sorry for her, 
you who can understand this state of mind! 
And ye who can not—why, she had need to be 
sorry for you! 

She stood looking at the sombre sea—at the 
smiling, hopeful dawn, then went back to her 
bed, and, hiding her face in the pillow, wept a 
few tears. But there was no time for crying 
or for sleeping; she had still a great deal to 
do, and they must leave soon after six; so, ear- 
ly as it was, she rose. 

Her neighbors were early stirring too, though 
it was, after all, Will who accomplished this, 
rousing his brother into sufficient energy to be 
in time. The impulse of overnight had faded 


j out, and Julius now seemed very indifferent 


whether or not he wished the sisters good-by. 
‘*If we are never to see them again, what 


| does it matter to see them now ?” said he, care- 


lessly. ‘*Or, indeed, what does it matter in 
any case? Women only care for fellows with 
lots of money.” 

In one sense, perhaps—the matrimonial ; 
but I thought we had decided that this was not 
the sense in which your civilities were to be 
construed.” 

‘**Qur civilities, Will. You have been quite 
as sweet upon them as I have.” 

‘Then there is no reason why our civilities 
should not be continued to the end. Get your 
hat, man, and let us start to the coach-office.” 

*¢ Now ?” 

‘*Yes, now. We are better out of the way 
here. We'll not bother them with any last 
words.” 

And the doctor, who looked a little jaded, 
as if he had sat up most of the night—which 


| indeed he had—contrived to stay out, and keep 


his brother out, on the breezy cliffs during the 
half-hour that there was any chance of staircase 
meetings, or interference, for good or ill, with 
the proceedings of the Misses Kenderdine. But 
all this half-hour the young men never once re- 
ferred to their friends—or regretted their de- 
parture. They lounged about, read the news- 
paper, and talked politics a little, until, sudden- 
ly taking out his watch, Will said : 
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‘* Now, if we mean to be in time, we had | places. 
| er for these ladies ?” 


better be off at once.’ 

They walked up to the coach-office. In those 
days, and at that early season of the year, there 
was only a diurnal coach which passed through | 
the village, taking up any chance passenger by | 
the way. It was just the usual old-fashioned 
stage, with outside and inside places, and was 
rarely full; still to-day, as it came lumbering 
up the hilly street, it looked to be 80, 

“Suppose they can’t get seats,’ 
Julius. 

“Not impossible. I wish I had suggested 
their booking places overnight.” 

Small trivial sentences, about such a trivial 
thing!—save that all the manifold machinery 
of life hangs pivoted upon trifles. 

The brothers found the two sisters standing 
waiting amidst a conglomeration of boxes, at | 
which Julius shrugged his shoulders and winked | 
aside at Will in thankful bachelorhood. But 
the four met and shook hands as usual, just as | 
if they were starting for their conjoint walk this | 
merry, sunshiny, breezy morning. 

“What a fine day! I am glad you have | 
good weather for your journey. We thought 
we might be allowed to come and see you off. 
Can we be of any use, Miss Kenderdine ?” 

Dr. Stedman addressed himself to Letty, who | 
looked nervous and fidgety. 

“Thank you, thank you. It is so trouble- | 
some, traveling; especially without a gentle- | 
man to take care of us. Edna, are you sure 
the boxes are all right? Did you count them ? | 
Two trunks, one bonnet-box, one—” 

“Yes, all are right. Don’t vex yourself, 
dear,” said Edna, in her soft sotto voce, and 
then she was aware that Dr. Stedman turned | 
to look at her earnestly, more earnestly than 
usual, 

‘Let me help you; you are carrying such | 


” suggested 





a heap of cloaks and things, and you look so 


tired. Are you able for the journey to-day ?” 

" ‘Oh yes, quite able. Besides, we must 
go.” 

Will made no reply, but he took her burdens 
from her, arranged her packages, and stood si- | 
lently beside her till the coach came up. 

Julius too, his languor and indifference dis- 
persed as if by magic, placed himself close to | 
the blooming Letty, paying her his final polite- | 
nesses with remarkable empressement. 

‘Yes, I am sorry to leave this'place,” she | 
said, in answer to his question. ‘We have | 
had a pleasant time ; and we are going back to | 
horrid school-work. I hate it.” 

““No wonder, Still, your pupils are some- 
what to be envied.” 

‘Eh ?” said Letty, not detecting the compli- | 
ment, her mind being divided between Julius, 
the boxes, and the approaching coach. ‘‘ Look, 
Edna, it is quite full. We shall have to go in-| 
side—nay, the inside is full too. What must | 
we do? Oh, Edna, what must we do ?” 

“Tt was my fault,” said Will Stedman. “T) 
ought to have told you it was better to ons! 


| Dr. Stedman, will you think for us ? 


| done. 


| of your difficulties. 


merely coach-fare. 


Coachman, is there no chance whatey- 


Coachman shook his head, remorseless as 
| Fate ; and Fate, laughing from under the coach- 
wheels, and making mouths at them from the 
dickey, set at naught all the excellent schemes 
of these four young people. 

The two sisters regarded each other in mute 
consternation. 

“* How very, very foolish I was!” said Edna, 
in extreme vexation, ‘Can nothing be done? 
We must 
go home to-day.” 

** Po’ chay, ma’am—po’ chay to Ryde 
gested the landlord. 

“How much would that cost ? 

A serious sum was named, Edna looked at 
and counted her money. No, it was not to be 
She saw Dr, Stedman watching her, 
and blushed crimson. 

He came near her, and said almost in a whis- 
per, ‘‘ Excuse me, but at a journey’s end one 
sometimes runs short. If—” 

Edna shook her head, and set her little mouth 
together, firm as Fate—whom she fancied she 
was thus resisting : at which Dr. Stedman blush- 
ed as deeply as herself, and retired. 

There was no help for it. Several boats 
crossed daily from Ryde; but to get to Ryde 
from this out-of-the-way-place was the difficulty. 

‘* No, Letty,” said Edna, ‘‘ not being able to 
travel about in post-chaises, we must e’en put 
| up with our misfortunes. We can go by the 
coach to-morrow morning. I dare say Mrs. 
Williams will take us in for one night more, 
Things might be worse, you see.” 

But as she watched the coach roll away, 
Edna, though she spoke cheerfully, looked a 
great deal more annoyed and troubled than her 
sister did; and Dr. Stedman saw it. 

** You have a tell-tale face,” said he. 
has vexed you very much, I perceive.” 

“Of course it has. Many reasons 
| important for us to go home.” 

“Your sister takes it easily enough, appar- 
ently.” 

“She always—” and Edna stopped herself. 
Why should she be discussing Letty with a 
| Stranger—with any body ? ? 

“T beg your pardon,” said Dr. Stedman, ab- 
ruptly, and disappeared. 

But when they had all escaped out of the 
condolences of the little crowd round the inn- 
door, and were ignominiously retracing their 
steps to Mrs. Williams’s lodgings, he overtook 
them, breathless. 

‘Stop, Miss Edna. I have found a way out 
There will be a post-chaise 
here at noon, bringing a wedding-couple from 
Ryde. It will take you the return-journey for 
If you cross at once you 
will be able to start from Portsmouth to Lon- 
don to-night. Will that do?” 

** Admirable,” said Edna, turning back. 
** Let me go and settle it at once.” 

**It is settled—I took the liberty of settling 
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make it 
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provided you were satisfied. 
* Quite.” 
**Thank you, 


Are you ?” 







smile. 







long after, most unsuspiciously, gave him the 






silently her expressions of gratitude. She did 
indeed feel grateful. It was so new to her to 
have the burdens of daily life thus taken off 
her, and in such a considerate way, simply a 
man doing a man’s part of kindness to a wo- 
man-—nothing more. It made her remember 
his words: “ If I had had a sister I would have 
been so good to her.” 
called them, there was a strange sting in the 
remembrance. 

At the familiar door they all stopped, rather 
awkwardly, till Dr. Stedman said, with some- 
thing beyond his usual formality : 

**T wonder, Julius, if these ladies would con- 
sider it presumption in us to offer them our 
bachelor hospitality for the next few hours? 
It might be more convenient, and they would 
at least get a dinner.” 

**Oh, they must—they must,” cried Julius. 
** Say you will, Miss Edna,” and he caught hold 
of her hand in his boyish, affectionate way. 





















And we will go a long walk before then. Oh, 
I am so much obliged to Fate and that grim 
coachman. We'll have such a jolly day.” 

He was evidently in a state of considerable ex- 
citement, which relieved itself in almost puerile 
pranks, an incessant flow of talk, and a pettish 









declared, *‘ exactly like a baby.” 
she and the others only laughed, and gave way 
to him. 

Evidently the catastrophe about the coach 
had produced in none of the little party any 
permanent depression; and it was with almost 
exuberant spirits that they prepared to make 
the very most of this sweet, stolen day—all the 
sweeter, Julius insisted, because it was stolen— 
a clear robbery out of the treasure-house of 
Destiny, who had not many such. 

“At least not for us,” added he, with the 
dash of melancholy which ran through his mer- 
riest moods. 














sugar at the bottom of an emptied coffee-cup, 









draught. And yet we have had a good draught 
of happiness this fortnight—have we not, Miss 
Edna? Our coffee of life was thoroughly well- 
made—strong and clear, with plenty of milk in 
it.” 


**The milk of human kindness ?” 

“Yes; and some water too. We had only 
too much water on Monday night. But I beg 
your pardon.” For Edna still turned pale, and 





it with the landlord, whom I knew. Always 


And now you have only to | 
repay me the coach-fare—inside places for two,” 
said the doctor, holding out his hand with a 


Vidna laughingly and, as it occurred to her | 


money; and he walked on beside her, receiving 


Though while Edna re- | 


**Come and dine with us; it will be such fun. | 


assertion of his own will, which was, as Edna | 
Nevertheless, | 


“So I'll take the residuum of | 
my pleasures as I used to take the spoonful of | 


which I was always told it was such ill-manners | 
to touch, though it was the best bit of the 
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then red, whenever there was the slightest , 
lusion to her painful adventure; so that py 
| all reference to it had tacitly ceased. 

“T think,” said Dr. Stedman, “since 9, 
they had better make use of it. So come aya, 
all of you down to the shore.” ; 

There they wandered for hours, as merry 9; 
children, tossing the shingle at one another. o, 
entombing themselves in it as they sat ; writing 
names and sentences with umbrella-sticks , 
the sand, or building out of it castles and moa: 
for the incoming tide first to fill and then ¢ 
wash away. Some mixture of seriousness the; 
was ; for sea-side folly has always a touch 
solemnity in it; and there is but a step betwey 
the babyish pranks on the sand and the aw‘i! 
ness of the silent ocean beyond. But still, wha: 
ever they did, or whatever they talked abou 
these four were very happy. It was a day-— 
one of those single, separate days—which stany 
themselves upon the memory for years, bot! 
from their heavenly beauty, externally, a 
their moral atmosphere of pleasantness a1 
peace. <A day never to be forgotten in its i) 
nocent Arcadian enjoyment, to which all things 
seemed natural; and they themselves felt 1 
like modern work-a-day men and women, but 
creatures of some perfectly ideal world—shey 
herds and shepherdesses of some long-past gol 
en age. 

They dined, nevertheless; upon cold mutt 
and suet dumplings, which was the best Mrs 
Williams could provide ; and they dined hear 
ily and merrily. It might have been a littl 
“incorrect,” this bachelor entertainment to ty 
young maiden ladies. In midst of the meal a 
grave doubt of this struck Edna; but it was : 
merry meal for all that, with not one bit of sen 
timent about it, or regret that it was the first 
and last. \For still, with all their mutual friend 
| liness, the sisters withheld their address, ani 
the brothers were too courteous to ask for it. 

Suddenly, in midst of the gayety, Dr. Sted 
man said, ‘It is nearly three. Your carriag 
will be at the door in five minutes.” And fo: 
that five minutes every body was rather silent. 

Edna sat at the window, taking a farewell 
look at the beautiful sea; and Dr. Stedmai 
came and looked at it with her. 

‘You are better now than in the morning, I 
hope ?” 

‘* Yes, the salt air always does me good.” 

“It will be very late before you reach home 
to-night. Are you afraid ?” 

“Oh no.” 

‘*You seem afraid of nothing.” 

‘* Not of many things—outside things. Why 
should Ibe? And it would do no good. Jam 
not like a carefully-guarded young lady; I am 
a poor schoolmistress, who, whether she likes 


| it or not, must face the world.” 


* Do you find that very hard ?” 

‘* Sometimes — only sometimes; for I am 
young and strong, and not given to despond 
ency. 








friends have gained an extra day of sea-,;; 


It may be otherwise when I get older.” 
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| terrors for you. 


nd a vague cloud came over Edna as she 
ailns a fear that it not only might but would 
be thus; that the days would come when her 
rth would fail, and her courage sink, beat- 


;— 


en down; when she would be dull, weary, lone- 


S jy, and old. | 
"'« Are you afraid of growing old ?” said Dr. 
© Stedman again. 


“T am—a little.” 

«Why should you be ?” said Edna, forgetting 
the question in the confession, and turning to 
jook inquiringly at him, ‘* Old age can have no 
A man is so different from a 
woman. 

“He is—horribly different—in some things. 
Miss Edna—I would give the whole world if I 
were more like you.” 

These words, spoken in a tone that seemed 
at once appealing, apologizing—nay, almost ca- 


ressing, so low and soft was it, quivered through | 


Edna from head to foot. But before she had 


time to answer, or think of answering, the post- | 


chaise was at the door—a goodly equipage—all 
in its bridal splendor—white favors and all. 
Letty jumped up in delight. 
We shall get to Ryde so comfortably. And 
think of our starting from the very door. So 
kind of you to order it, Dr. Stedman, It is 
almost as good as if we had our own carriage. 
Ah, Edna! shall we ever have our own car- 


9 


Tl 





said Dr. Stedman, dryly, as he handed the 


beautiful woman, with careful courtesy, to the | 


chaise, which she seemed to step into as if she 
were born to a carriage. 

Julius hung back, and made his adieux with 
a cynical air, 

“Mrs. Williams thinks the white favors a 
lucky omen, Miss Kenderdine. She hopes to 
see one or both of you two young ladies back 
again ere long—in a similar equipage. I trust 
the owner may be a duke at least.” 

“Eh?” said Letty, not comprehending, but 
smiling still. 

“Mrs. Williams says, next time you come 
here, she hopes it will be in your own carriage, 
and married to some rich gentleman—possibly 
a duke.” 

Letty bridled. ‘Oh, Mr. Stedman, you are 
so funny! Good-by!” 

So they parted—all four with the smile on 
their lips, shaking hands cordially, and keeping 
up their jests ~ en to the last moment ; express- 


ing all manne: of mutual good wishes, but not | 


a hint or hope of future meetings. They part- 


ed—as completely as two ships that had crossed | 


one another’s track in the mid-ocean—paused 
alongside for a short space of kindly greeting 
—then divided, steadily and finally, to sail on 


round the world their several and opposite ways. | 
Edna knew it must be thus—that it was best | 
Some instinct, forestalling expe- | 


it should be. 


rience, warned her of the fact—proved fatally | 
by how. many wrecked lives!—that men ought 


to be nothing to women, and women nothing to 
men, except in the merest ordinary friendship— 


**Oh, how nice! | 


« Possibly —I should say not improbably,” | 
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unless they are either akin by blood, or deliber- 
ately choose one another in love and marriage : 
that all so-called ‘* Platonic attachments,” senti 
mental compromises which try to steer clear of 
both, and institute pseudo-relations which na 
ture never meant, almost always end in misery 
—blameless, but still heart-deep, life-long mis- 
;ery. Edna wished to avoid every thing of the 
kind—for both herself and her sister. Nothing 
had happened ; nobody had proposed to Letty, 
and she was thankful thus peacefully, friendly, 
and kindly to close all associations with the 
| Stedmans. 
| Yes, they had parted just as (she said this to 
| herself again and again during the long drive) 
| —just as she most desired them all to part— 
| like ships on the ocean, never to sail in com- 
| pany again. Still, she felt that for some days 
to come her own little vessel would sail rather 
drearily, and flap its canvas idly in the breeze, 
scarcely noticing whether or not there was sun- 
shine on the sea, which looked so limitless, and 
yet which she must cross—and cross alone. 

“TI wonder,” she thought to herself, ‘* which 
of us will grow old the fastest or live the longest 
—Dr. Stedman or I?” 





KID GLOVES. 
JT will be many years before we reach in this 
country the manufacture of ladies’ gloves of 
the best quality, inasmuch as the industry—ac- 
complished chiefly by hand—is quite varied and 
minute, and belongs for the most part to a pop- 
ulation highly concentrated in numbers. 

In ascending the mountains of Europe one 
discovers that the flocks of goats are main- 
tained during the Alpine summer at elevations 
| not far short of the snow line, where they browse, 
eating what no other animals would subsist on— 
the tops of mountain shrubs and herbs. As the 
cold season advances they are driven gradually 
toward the plains; but the goat is not bred in 
districts which carry sheep. We have seen a 
flock of about three hundred goats on the east- 
ern slope of the Alps, assembled near one of the 
| wild passes, for the purpose of being salted by 
| their attendant, who with others was also en- 
| gaged in milking them. The average yield of 
| milk from each was then about a quart per day, 
| the young kids having been separated from the 
|dams. Their milk and flesh, as articles of food, 
| constitute a far greater object in raising them 
| than do the skins, which are, however, carefully 
| secured and preserved. The cheese manufac- 
tured in the Alps from goats’ milk, separately, 
or combined with milk from other animals, is 
highly prized in all countries. Its manufacture 
has become an important part of the industry 
of the Swiss, who are obliged to attend their 
flocks with the utmost diligence, to see that 
scarcely an article of food escapes the united 
scrutiny. The goat ventures to reach spots 
inaccessible to the foot of man, but although 
firm-focted, active, and careful, is sometimes 
| dashed to pieces in the vain attempt to obtain 
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a mere shrub or net growing on some slight as to permit ae vend ap plic ation of the dye; 
shelf amidst the steep acclivities of the mount- | its outer surface by smearing, which is done }, 
ains. In addition to the collection of goats into | the hand, with the aid of a brush. If jt wer. 
flocks, large and’ small, these animals are kept | immersed, the inner portion of the glove y 
singly by the poor in many parts of Europe for receive the dye as well as the outer, and st; 
their milk, for which object the very minute the hand. The best leather is that dyed bi 4 
division of lands in France is favorable. Those | or of some other dark color, as only those skins 
who can not maintain a cow will, of course, be | are used for these colors which are free fro m 
very glad to keep a goat, and as the owner gen- | imperfections on the surface. The dye d 
erally occupies a very humble position, he will be | not penetrate beyond the mere exterior, 
compelled to look to all the purposes to which | such imperfections as become visible when the 
the animal may be applied. Its produce in the | glove is stretched—in the nature of a slighy 
shape of a kid is valuable for its flesh and its | opening—are more obvious when the colo 
skin; its hair is used with wool to make cer-| dark, and hence skins of poorer texture 
tain descriptions of dress-goods, and its horns | used for white kids, which are known to Jy 
are converted into the handles of knives. ;more flexible than others. The number 
The skins of the young kid, after being rough- | shades communicated in dyeing these leath: 
ly dried in the sun and air, are sold to peddlers | is about two hundred, gloves of any one oj 
who go about from place to place gathering | which will be furnished to a large “cust m 
them, in order that the latter may in turn sell | who sends his orders in advance of their man 
them to dealers in the principal towns adjacent | facture. Nearly all the diversity in the co! 
to the mountain ranges. These peddlers com-| of flowers and plumage of which we know 
mence this work in Italy as early as March in presented, to afford gratification to the sens 
each year, and proceed northward as far almost | of pleasure occasioned to the wearer by th 
as the Baltic, as the season advances and the appropriation and display. 
young kids reach their required maturity. The} Large dealers in gloves usually keep on hand 
most important point for obtaining skins in Ita- | a book of sample colors, in which small pie 
ly is Naples. Leipsic, in Germany, is also one | of colored leather are arranged in the order j 
of the considerable markets. The extent of the | which the respective shades vary, each bein; 
trade may be inferred from the fact that a sin- | numbered so as to correspond with a like book 
gle manufacturer of gloves in Paris makes about | retained by the manufacturer, to which refer 
six hundred thousand pairs annually. He leaves | ence is made in giving and filling orders. 
no market in Europe unexplored to obtain the| The leather thus tanned and dyed is cut w 
best material for the manufacture of gloves. | into small rectangular pieces, and then stretched 
The price of skins—such is the growing de- | to the length and width of the proposed glove— 
mand—has advanced nearly fifty per cent. in| the process being accomplished by holding eac! 
the last five or six years. | extremity of it in the hand and straining t! 
The process of cleansing the inner portion of | piece gradually over a metallic edging fashion 
the skin from fleshy impurities, of reducing the | for the purpose. A small metallic plate, fur- 
thickness when necessary by paring or scraping, | nished with sharp points arranged according to 
and of removing the hair after it has been soaked | the shape of the hand, is then pressed on t! 


yu 





of 


in a solution of lime and water or otherwise pre- | leather, so that the latter may be cut into the 
pared, is very much the same as with other light shape and of the size which the points indicate. 
skins. After expelling the lime which has al- | The person who does this—or some other if the 
ready performed its service, the skin is con-| business is on a large scale—follows with his 
verted into soft leather for gloves by subjecting scissors the slight indentations in the leather, 
it to a solution chiefly of alum and salt. The which show the line for each finger and the po- 
skins, immersed in this emulsion, are trampled | sition of the thumb. Others are engaged in 
upon with bare feet until they become thor- | cutting out thumbs, and still others in fashion 
oughly impregnated with the liquid. ‘They are | ing the gores, portions of which are cut out of 
dried, and also rubbed and stretched to make | the small pieces which remain when the chief 
them smooth and supple, and portions are | parts of the glove are formed. There are tea 
bleached—the object of these several processes | different sizes for ladies’ gloves—5}, 6, 6}, 63, 
being to render them incapable of the decompo- | 6}, 7, 74, 74, 7#, and 8; thirteen for gentle- 
sition to which they are liable in their natural | men—7}, 7?, 8, 8+, 84, 8%, 9, 9t, 94, 9%, 10, 
state, and to make the leather soft, pliable, and | 104, and 11; and seven for misses—5, 5}, 5}, 
partially impervious to water, | 5%, 6, 64, and 64. The numbers in each class 

Some of the manufacturers in France perform | indicate a different size, those of gentlemen 
this work, as well as that of dyeing, in their own | being longer in the fingers and higher in the 
establishments, so as to be certain to command | wrists than are those of ladies of like numbers, 
a large trade, but others buy the skins already though they are alike in width, and the misses’ 
prepared. gloves are narrower than either. Each of these 

For the purpose of coloring, the liquid dye sizes is cut in the manner above-mentioned by 
is made in a kind of tub, attached to which is | the points of a corresponding plate, Great care 
a sloping rest composed of wood, on which the | is exercised in securing uniformity of shade and 
leather—for such it has become—is fastened so | texture in the various parts of a pair of gloves, 
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—_ easasitapitlihiaa 
though close scrutiny sometimes shows the |a great controversy upon the eabioet. At the 
wearer a slight difference. Council of Nice, how ever, A.D. 325, the ques- 


The gloves being cut and all the parts sup- tion was definitely settled. Since then the 
plied except the button or other fastening, or rule for finding the day upon which Easter 
“a ornament, they are tied together in bun- | should be kept has been this: ‘* Easter-day, on 
dies of a dozen each, and distributed over Paris | which the rest of the movable feasts depend, 
and adjacent convenient towns for the purpose is always the first Sunday after the full moon 
of being sewed. ‘The families that do the sew- | which happens upon or next after the 21st day 
ing have scarcely any other industry, except | of March; and if the full moon happen upon a 
. it which appertains to their own housebolds, Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday after.” The 
or, if in the country, to their rural establish- | following Sunday, or the Octave of Easter— 
eh and occupy the intervals when not | the Octaves of all feasts being their comple- 
otherwise employed in these duties in sewing |ments—is known as Low-Sunday. Every Sun- 
gloves. ‘The amount paid for each pair—which | day is an Easter, but only Easter-day is High- 
is only about ten cents—would scarcely main- | Easter, all other Sundays being Low-Easters, 
tain those who devoted themselves exclusively | and the first Sunday after High-Easter being, 
tothe work. The sewing is generally done by | for evident reasons, especially denoted Low- 
hand, but the parts to be united are held in a| Sunday. In early times it was also called Alb- 
metallic clamp, the edges of which are regular- | Sunday. 
ly notched as a guide for the needle; and so ac-| Easter-day this year falls upon the 12th of 
customed do the women become to their work | April, and Low-Sunday, consequently, upon 
that, although the notch is very slight, they are | the 19th. If we count back — remembering 
able to reach it with the point of the needle that this is leap-year—seventy days from Low- 
with such accuracy as to give to the stitch the | Sunday, we come to February 8—Septuagesima 
appearance of having been made with ma- Sunday. With this Sunday begins pre-Lent, 
chinery, and this without keeping the eyes upon | which extends to Ash-Wednesday. It is the 
the work. Each stitch is now held with a knot | time of preparation for Lent, and has been fine- 
to prevent ripping—a fault until recently com- | ly described by Bishop Coxe as the “ penumbra” 
mon to gloves. |of the shadow of the great fast approaching. 

Our space des not permit an account of each | The year begins to darken. Soon the shadow 
process of manufacture, including the addition | will come. 
of buttons, fastenings, ornaments, etc., up to the The second Sunday in pre-Lent is styled, in 
collection of the finished gloves into bundles of | round numbers, Sexagesima, and the third, 
a dozen each, ready for market when placed in | Quinquagesima Sunday. The last day of pre- 
paper boxes ; for all this may easily be sup-| Lent is Shrove-Tuesday, the next day being 
posed. We have presented enough of this | Ash-Wednesday, the commencement of the 
branch of industry to show what are its general | true Lenten season, when, the penumbra hay- 
features, and the great probability that our own | ing passed, the shadow of the fast falls upon 
country will not engage in it extensively, as long | the — 
as it is conducted by hand-labor, until the more | The last Monday in pre-Lent was called by 
obvious channels of industry become choked up | our Anglo-Saxon ancestors Collop-Monday, be- 
with a redundant population, when people will | cause, says Hone, “‘ it was the last day of flesh- 
be driven to the tops of mountains and to ey- | eating before Lent, and our forefathers cut 
ery species of labor to obtain their livelihood. | their fresh meat into collops, or steaks, for 
The belle of another generation may, perhaps, | salting and hanging up until Lent was over.” 
adorn her hand with elegant gloves sewed in | Polydore Virgil says of this season ‘‘ that it 
our own inland cities, from leather prepared | sprang from the feasts of Bacchus, which were 
and dyed in our own establishments, made of | formerly celebrated in Rome at the same peri- 
skins obtained here from kids which displayed | od.” Collop-Monday, therefore, may be only 
their first antics on the Alleghanies or on the | an adaptation from the heathen. In confirma- 
ranges of our now Spaipionn Switzerland. tion it may be added that at this period the 

i ae Eton boys write verses to Bacchus. The Ro- 
;man Church probably adapted many customs 

LENT. from heathendom. 
HE onward march of time has carried us,| The next day is Shrove-Tuesday. This day 
in the revolution of the ecclesiastical year, | was also marked in the olden time by odd cus- 
from Advent, its beginning, through the gentle toms. Popularly it was called Pancake-day ; 
and joyous tide of Christmas and the holidays, to | for it was the custom to eat pancakes at that 
another period, when the scene changes, and a time. In some places in England the curfew 
shadow obscures the hitherto bright aspect of | was rung at Shrove-tide, even after it had fall- 
the Church year. It is the Lenten season. en into disuse generally. But pancakes were 

The annual time of the observation of this | the feature of the day. Shrove-Tuesday de- 
season turns always upon the day of the year | rives its name from shrive; devout Roman- 
on which Easter falls, Easter is a movable | ists always taking care to get shrived on that 
feast, and the time of its recurrence depends | day, in order that they might communicate 
upon the moon, Inthe early Church there was | early in Lent. 
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The close of pre-Lent is especially noted as 
the time of High Carnival. The word comes 
from carnis and vale—‘‘ farewell to flesh”—the 
Roman Church requiring abstinence from flesh 
and carnal amusements during Lent. Hence 
in Rome, where the Carnival is only seen in 


} 


. . | 
full perfection, there is a very general surrender 
to pleasure and enjoyment of every kind, as if | 


in some degree to balance the approaching sea- 


son of quiet and deprivation, Strictly the Car- 


nival begins at Twelfth-day ; but only the lat- 
ter days of it are termed High Carnival, when 
the public festivities take place. ‘‘ Formerly,” 
says Lady Morgan, ‘‘they commenced with an 
execution, a criminal being reserved for the 
purpose. But this custom, to his great honor, 
Cardinal Gonsalvi abolished. 
holds out some most favorable traits of the 


| These form not the least interesting and curio) 


The Carnival | 


actual condition of the Italians; for if the | 


young and profligate abuse its days of indul- 
gence, a large portion of the middle and infe- 
rior classes are exhibited to public observation 
in the touching and respectable aspect of do- 
mestic alliance and family enjoyment, which, 
under all laws, all religions, and all govern- 
ments, those classes best preserve. A group 
of three generations frequently presents itself, 
crowded in an open carriage, or ranged on 
hired chairs along the Corso, or towering em- 
ulously one above the other in galleries erected 


near the starting-post of the course, taking no | 


other part in the brilliant tumult than as the 
delighted spectators of a most singular and 
amusing scene. For several days before the 
beginning of these festivities ‘the city of the 


dead’ exhibits the agitation, bustle, and hurry | 


of the living. The shops are converted into 
wardrobes; whole streets are lined with masks 
and dominos, the robes of sultans, and jackets 
of pantaloons; canopies are suspended, balco- 
nies and windows festooned with hangings and 
tapestry; and scaffolds are erected for the ac- 
commodation of those who have not the inter- 
est to obtain admission to the houses and pal- 
aces along the whole line of thé Corso. At 
the sound of the cannon—which, fired from the 
grand Piazza di Venezia, each day announces 
the commencement of the amusements—shops 
are closed, palaces deserted, and the Corso’s 
long and narrow defile teems with nearly the 
whole of the Roman population, The scene 
then exhibited is truly singular, and, for the 
first day or two, infinitely amusing. The whole 
length of the street, from the Porta del Popolo 
to the foot of the Capitol, a distance of consid- 
erably more than a mile, is patrolled by troops 
of cavalry. The windows and balconies are 


crowded from the first to the sixth story by | 


spectators and actors, who from time to time 
descend and take their places and parts in the 
procession of carriages, or among the maskers 
on foot. Here and there the monk’s crown and 


the heads not more fantastic than their own. 
The chairs and scaffolding along the sides of 
the streets are filled to crushing with maskers 





ee 
and country folk in their gala dresses, by fy, 
the most grotesque that the Carnival produces, 
The centre of the Corso is occupied by the car. 
riages of princes, potentates, the embassadors 
of all nations, and the municipality of Ben. 
and the two lines of carriages, moving in opp 4 
site directions on each side, are filled by Engl h 
peers, Irish commoners, Polish counts, Spanis! 
grandees, German barons, Scotch lairds. 9 
French marquises ; but, above all, by the hired 
jobs of the badauds and pizzicaroli of Rome. 








part of the procession, and best represent th 
Carnival as it existed a century back. In ay 
open carriage sits bolt upright da signora pad 
na, or mistress of the family, her neck covered 
with rows of coral, pearl, or false gems: her 
white satin robe and gaudy head-dress left to 
the ‘ pitiless pelting of the storm,’ showered in- 
discriminately from all the houses, and by t} 
pedestrians, on the occupants of carriages, 
the form of sugar-plums, but in the substance 
of plaster of Paris or lime. Opposite to her 
sits her caro sposo, or husband, dressed as ; 
grand sultan or Muscovite czar; while all the 
little stgnorini of the family, male and female, 
habited as harlequins, columbines, and kings 
and queens, are crammed into the carriage; 
even the coachman is supplied with a dress, 
and appears'in the character of an elderly lady, 
or an Arcadian shepherdess; and the footmai 
takes the guise of an English miss, or a Fre: 
court lady, and figures in a spencer and s| 
petticoat, or accoutred with a hoop and a fu 


| salutes the passers-by with ‘ Buon giour, mes- 


sieurs.’ At the Ave Maria, or fall of day, the 
cannon again fire as a signal to clear the str 

for the horse course. All noise then ceases; 
the carriages file off by the nearest avenue; 
their owners scramble to their windows, bal 


| conies, chairs, or scaffolds; while pedestrians 


| rier, erected near the Porta del Popolo, is th 


that have no such resources, driven by the sol- 
diery from the open street, are crowded on the 
foot-ways to suffocation. But no terror, 1 
discipline, can restrain their ardor to see the 
first starting of the horses. A temporary bar- 


point from which the race commences ; another, 
on the Piazza di Venezia, is the termination of 
the course. The horses are small and of little 
value. They have no rider, but are placed each 
in a stall behind a rope, which is dropped as 
soon as the moment for starting arrives, when 
the animals seldom require to be set in motion 


| by foree. A number of tin-foil and paper flags 


are stuck over their haunches; small pointed 
bodies are placed to operate as a spur; and the 
noise and the pain of these decorations serve to 


put the horse on his full speed, to which it is 


| further urged by the shouting of the populace. 
| At the sound of the trumpet, the signal fu 
| starting, even at the approach of the officer who 
cardinal’s red skull-cap are seen peeping among | 


gives the order, the animals exhibit their im 
patience to be off, and they continue their race, 
or rather their flight, amidst the screams, pland- 
its, and vivats of the people of all ranks. This 
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scene forms the last act of each day’s spectacle, 
when every one is obliged to quit his Carnival 
habit; for it is only on one or two particular 
evenings that there is a masked ball at the 
Aliberti.” 

At the grand balls which are held on Shrove- 
Tuesday night a singular spectacle may be wit- 
nessed, Whatever may be occurring—in the 
midst of the gayest festivity, the wildest dan- 
cing, the most enthusiastic revelry, the instant 
the clock strikes twelve the scene changes. 
Every eye falls, seriousness resumes its sway, 
and solemnity takes the place of joy. Lent 
has come. ‘The crowds disperse, quiet returns, 
and devotional feeling, if not sadness, rules the 
hour. It is the same all over Italy; but of 
course it is more marked in the large cities. 
The sudden change in manner and feeling re- 
minds us of the scene in the ‘‘ Gerusalem De- 
livered,” where the Crusaders, inspired with de- 
light at the first sight of the Holy City, sudden- 
ly think of the Crucifixion, and are overcome 
by contrition and shed tears of reverence. 

“The Carnival is celebrated in most countries 
where the Romanist religion predominates. 
Rome, however, is its home; there it is seen in 
perfection. 
in New Orleans. Neither is it celebrated in 
England, nor in Protestant Germany. It does 
not seem to be akin to the Saxon character, 

Pre-Lent terminates with Shrove-Tuesday ; 
and henceforth the festivities of the year are 
abandoned until Easter-tide allows their re- 
sumption, The mode in which the Sundays of 


pre-Lent are numbered is peculiar and, as it may 


be said to contain a moral, interesting. ‘‘ It is 


way of the world,” says Bishop Coxe, ‘to | 
reckon advancing time by addition; but the | 


Church now gives us seventy days, and gently 
hints to us how life is going as she bids us dai- 
ly to subtract one, that so we may number our 


days and apply our hearts unto wisdom. In| 
these seventy days—from Septuagesima to | 


Easter—we see a striking emblem of our three- 
score and ten years, a model of our Christian 


3 


should give rise to reflection. 


Ash-Wednesday is the first day of the actual | 


Lenten season, ‘This year it occurs upon the 
25th of February. The whole season extends 
to the close of Easter-even, comprehending for- 
ty days, exclusive of the Sundays which fall 
within that period, as all Sundays are feasts, 


and therefore can form no part of Lent. There | 


is a difference of opinion as to whether the fast 
of Lent anciently lasted during forty days or 
forty hours. But it must be admitted that for 
centuries the forty day rule has been practical- 
ly in the ascendant. 

A peculiar import appears always tc have at- 
tached in the East tothenumber Forty. Among 


the Persians it is often used to express a large | 
In the Scrip- | 


number, or an indefinite sum. 
tures perhaps it is only second to the sacred num- 
ber SEVEN in the frequency of its use. When 


Here the Carnival is observed only | 


life, its varied pregress to the Resurrection.” | 
The thought is not less poetical than true, and | 


| men lived long upon the earth, forty seems to 
| have formed an epoch in existence. It was 
| the usual age at which to marry, or to under- 
|take any great work. ‘Thus Isaac and Esau 
took to themselves wives at forty; and Moses 
was forty years old when he visited his own na- 
tion. Forty years, too, Israel ‘‘ walked in the 
wilderness ;” and forty years the ‘‘land had 
rest.” Further, twice Moses was forty days 
on the mount; forty days Goliath ‘‘ presented” 
himself in the valley of Elah, to ‘defy the ar- 
mies of the living God ;” forty days did Elijah 
go “in the strength” of a single cake; forty 
days was Christ “tempted of the devil ;” and 
forty days did He converse with his disciples 
after the resurrection. More instances of the 
use of the word might be given. 

The only fast mentioned in the Mosaic law 
is that very solemn one which was appointed to 
be held upon the great day of atonement, the 
10th of Tisri (September), or which occasion 
the people were ‘‘to afflict their souls.” This 
fast was adopted by the early or primitive 
Church, and, very naturally, was placed at the 
anniversary of the atonement of Christ. This 
always took place in the spring. Hence the 
Saxons called it the Leng, Lext, or spring fast. 
The early Christians believed in fasting, because 
our Saviour had said—in reply to the objection 
urged by the disciples of John, ‘‘ Why do we 
and the Pharisees fast oft” (the Jews, after the 
return from Babylon, introduced many fasts 
unknown to the law), “but thy disciples fast 
not ?—Can the children of the bride-chamber 
mourn as long as the bridegroom is with them ? 
But the days will come when the bridegroom 
will be taken away from them, and then shall 
they fast.” ‘* Accordingly,” says the Vicar 
Hook, “in the first instance they began the 
solemn period of their annual fast on the after- 
| noon of the day on which they commemorated 
| the crucifixion, and continued it until the morn- 
ing of that of the resurrection. The whole in- 
| terval would thus be about forty hours. But by 
| degrees this institution suffered a considerable 
change; different, however, at different times 
and places. From the forty hours or the two 
days originally observed, it was extended to 
other additional days, but with great variety in 
their number, according to the judgment of the 
various Churches. Some fasted three days in 
the week before Easter, some four, and others 
six. A little after some extended the fast to 
| three weeks, some to six weeks, and others to 
portions of seven weeks. Finally the time 
was fixed at forty days,” extending from Ash- 
Wednesday to Easter, excluding the Sundays. 
The Greek Church has always kept four 





Lents, distributed quarterly throughout the 
year. They observe these Lents or fasts with 
great strictness. Indeed, if fasts are to be ob- 
served at all, they ought to be with some aus- 
terity; for merely a change from one kind of 
food to another can hardly be called a fast. 
| The old Mosaic fast was to “afflict the soul.” 
| The rules for keeping Lent are rigid both 
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in the Roman and Greek Churches. Marriage 
during the season is not tolerated; and absti- 
nence from flesh, all carnalities, and festivities 
is required. Dispensations, for certain reasons, 
however, are frequently granted to those who 
may be in a position to obtain them. 
rules of the Church are not generally adhered 
to. It is true, some who are ascetically inclined 
absolutely fast the whole forty days, while oth- 
ers only abstain from certain articles of diet, 
as meat, eggs, etc.; but the majority content 


themselves with doing without flesh on Wednes- | 


All are more devotional 
during this period. Temperament has much 
to do with it. People are differently consti- 
tuted ; as they are constituted so they act in 
the affairs of religion as well as of the world. 

Severe penances are often prescribed by the 
Roman priests in Lent. The souls and bodies 
of the faithful are sometimes truly ‘‘ afflicted.” 
In the Middle Ages quite odd penances were at 
times inflicted. ‘On the 8th of March, 1555,” 
says John Strype, “ while a doctor preached at 
St. Paul’s Cross, a man did penance for trans- 
gressing Lent, holding two pigs, ready drest, 
whereof one was upon his head, having bought 
them to sell.” Hardyng’s Chronicle gives an 
earlier and more interesting example of a pen- 
ance. ‘* Before St. Paul’s Cross, in 1483, was 
brought, divested of all splendor, Jane Shore, 
the charitable, merry companion of Edward 
IV., and after his death of his favorite, the un- 
fortunate Lord Hastings. After the loss of her 
protectors she fell a victim to the malice of 
Richard III. He was disappointed of convict- 
ing her of witchcraft, and confederating with 
her lover to destroy him. He then attacked 
her on the side of frailty. This was undeniable. 
He consigned her to the severity of the Church. 
She was carried to the Bishop’s palace, clothed 
in a white sheet, with a taper in her hand, and 
from thence conducted to the cathedral and 
the cross, before which she made confession of 
her only fault.”” Poor Jane bore the mortifica- 
tion with commendable resignation and humili- 
ty. Her penance will recall that of the Duch- 
ess of Gloster, described by Shakspeare in the 
Second Part of Henry VI. 

By the Anglican Church, and other Episcopal 
Churches affiliated with it, Lent is observed in 
a modified way. Moderate abstinence in the 
use of food is recommended, and an intermission 
of gayety and pleasure, that more time may be 
devoted to religious reflection, to contempla- 
tion, and to more extended public devotions— 
the churches being constantly open for the lat- 
ter purpose. The Lenten season is always pro- 
ductive of much good, of much religious devel- 
opment. As Advent is considered the ‘‘for- 


days and Fridays. 


mer,” so Lent is regarded as the “latter rain.” 
The fruits must depend in a degree upon the 
husbandry. 

Throughout pre-Lent and‘ Lent proper the 
services of those Churches which have service- 
books are adapted to the season, and are of a 
These 


steadily-increasing solemn character. 


But the | 


services are quite ancient, little if any thing yey 
having been added since the primitive days of 
Christianity. Nearly all Churches except the 
Roman use their respective vernaculars ; th, 
latter has ever adhered to the Latin tongue 
The Lenten season runs six weeks and 


half; and though the Sundays form no part of 


| the season, yet they are affected by the shadoy 


| 


which then is passing over the ecclesiastica) 


j}year. This is evident from their respective 


services. 

Ash-Wednesday, the first day of Lent, some- 
times called Pulver-day, derives its name from 
the custom which early prevailed at Rome of 
the priests blessing and incensing ashes made 
from palms which had been blessed the preyi- 
ous year and laid up for the purpose, and put 
ting them upon the heads of the people, to 
mind them that they are but ashes, and to 
dust and ashes must return. Penitents at the 
same time put on sackcloth. To scatter ashes 
upon the head and wear sackcloth was, among 


| the Orientals, anciently, an ordinary way of giy 


ing external expression to grief. It was also 
considered a sign of contrition. Examples of 
the habit might be adduced from various parts 
of Scripture. Henry VIII. directed the custom 
to be continued in England after he had assumed 
the civil headship of the Anglican Church. In 
England Ash-Wednesday is marked by the 
reading of the Commination Service. It is 
taken from a Jewish rite, and, as Mr. Brand 
justly remarks, is “a departure from the Chris- 


| tian dispensation.” The custom would be more 


‘honored in the breach than in the observance. 
Mr. Fosbroke says that ladies wore friars’ gird 
les at this season. Camden relates that Sir 
Thomas More, “ finding his lady scolding her 
servants, endeavored to restrain her. ‘Tush, 
tush, my lord,’ said she, ‘look, here is one step 
to heavenward,’ showing him a friar’s girdle. 
‘I fear me,’ said he, ‘ that that one step will not 
bring you one step Aigher.’” That there was vir- 
tue in dresses and bodily afflictions was general- 
ly believed in the Dark and Middle Ages. The 
world, however, has grown wiser, and people 
know now that the only really valuable ‘ afflict- 
ing” is that of the soul. Says Herick : 
*To show a heart grief-rent, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 

The Sundays and weeks in Lent are num- 
bered First, Second, Third, and so on. ‘The 
Fourth is mid-Lent, and in the service of that 
Sunday Christ is represented as a_ prophet. 
The Fifth Sunday is also called Passion-Sunday 
—the Passion beginning then to be described. 
Christ on that day is regarded in the light of a 
priest. The Sixth Sunday is Palm-Sunday, the 
anniversary of our Saviour’s entrance into Jeru- 
salem, exhibiting Himself then as a prince; 
thus completing His three great parts of proph- 
et, priest, and king. Out of a desire to com- 
mémorate this triumphai entry grew the cus- 
tom of bearing palms, which were blessed for 
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the occasion. People were enjoined to anny | We have thus carried our readers cursorily 
their palms, which were sometimes of ever- through the dark days of the Lenten season. 
green and sometimes of willow, ‘‘ discreetly.” | We trust this Lent has been to them fruitful 
Palm-Sunday is the first day of the last week | of that ‘‘ repentance which needs not to be re- 
of Lent, called Holy-Week or Long-Week—there | pented of,” and that when the shadow shall 
being a particular service for every day in the | have passed away from their Christian year 
week—and popularly Passion-Week. Thurs- | they will be prepared to hail joyfully the auspi- 
day of this week is termed Maundy-Thursday, | cious light of another Easter-morn, and that it 
or the day of the mandate: ‘‘Do this in re-| will be to them a renewed assurance of that 
membrance of me.” It is followed by Good-| Great Easter which they are invoked to cele- 
Friday, the day of the crucifixion, when the | brate hereafter in heaven, where the weary are 
shadow has reached its deepest phase, to re- | at rest, and where there is no night, no tene- 
main so until dispelled by the Easter sun. In | bre, for all is joy and brightness. 
the Roman Church upon this day the Tenebrae, a | —__ a eel 
service signifying darkness, is celebrated in com- THE GREAT GRUFFHAM 
memoration of the darkness and other circum- ROBBERY 
stances which marked the crucifixion. Four- ° 
teen yellow candles, representing the Virgin, the \ Y last boarding-school vacation fell just 
Apostles, and the women, are lighted. Four- about the Christmas holidays, and never 
teen psalms are chanted, and at the end of each | was a poor little featherless chicken so glad to 
one candle is extinguished. A noise is then | get back to the maternal wing and the shelter- 
made to represent the earthquake. After which | ing barn-yard as was I to return to the protec- 
darkness and silence reign, all being supposed | tion of my family after six months’ ostracism 
to have fled. At St. Peter’s, Rome, the hun-|in a fashionable seminary for young ladies. I 
dred lamps on the tomb of the Apostle are | could tell a feeling tale of the woes of dam- 
put out, and an immense illuminated cross ap- | sels turned loose in a menagerie of their own 
pears as if self-dependent from the great dome. | sex, and guarded by tribes of whippers-in, 
The customs of the Roman Church upon all | in the shape of stern teachers and oily profess- 
important fasts and feasts are numerous. ors. Manners and morals were both injured by 
In England Good-Friday and Christmas are | the taint in the social atmosphere; the austere 
the only close holidays of the year, when the | propriety preached in the school-parlors and 
shops are all closed and the churches opened. | from the estrade being laughed at in the dor- 
At early dawn “hot cross-buns” are cried | mitory, and treated with contempt on the prom- 
throughout the streets. The word is supposed | enade. 
to be derived from boun, the name of a cake| But the great and desired result of all this 
made of flour and honey which the Greeks pre- discomfort was, in my case at least, fully at- 
sented to their gods. ‘The prophet Jeremiah | tained. I was a good French scholar, and I 
and others speak of the custom—the former | could dance well. What fashionable Ameri- 
with indignation. In Ireland it was once a/| can mother does not feel satisfied at such a re- 


rule on Good-Friday to starve infants and ex- ward, no matter what the sacrifice to obtain it! 


hibit publie signs of woe. Revelations from While I was at school my parents had given 
Christ supposed to be beneficial were written | up housekeeping, and I found them settled in 
down and given to the people. It is not re-| furnished apartments, which, though wanting 
corded that they ever did any good. In Spain| in many domestic comforts, were more expens- 
they hold obsequies, in which the death andj ive and more fashionable than the pleasant 
burial of Jesus are enacted, and to which they | home we had before inhabited. 
used to add the execution of a figure of Judas, The story below us was rented by a very gay 
But in all countries most of these eccentric cus- | family, with four romping, pretty girls, just let 
toms have waned. Generally Good-Friday is | loose upon society, their heads full of dress and 
observed both in Greek, Roman, Anglican, and | lovers, and their tongues glib with small-talk 
other Churches as a solemn day of prayer, and | and repartee. My parents and I were the oc- 
often of fasting. In our country the day will | cupants of the floor above—the pleasantest in 
ever be remembered by many, in addition to | the house, and decidedly the most tranquil in 
its own peculiar merits, as the anniversary of | its internal arrangements. 
the assassination of President Lincoln. On the third floor, however, dwelt the cynosure 
Good-Friday is succeeded by Easter-even, | of every eye—no other than the elegant, the 
the last day of Lent. It is a vigil. The first | charming, the immensely rich George Gruff- 
Easter-even was a high Sabbath; now it is but | ham; the admiration, as I soon discovered, of 
a Saturday, upon which, in quiet and sadness, the four Misses Fox down stairs, and the goal 
the concluding serviceswf Lent are held. In| of all the hopes of the many anxious mammas 
Rome they baptize two Jews upon this day, and | in his extensive circle. For Georgie Gruffham 
have other usages which we can not stay to de- | was indeed an unexceptionable match in every 
scribe. In Jerusalem the Greeks and Arme-| particular. He was young, to be sure, and 
nians have peculiar ceremonies at this period. | somewhat green for a boy brought up in a 
It would take a volume to describe all these | great city; but such faults are sure to mend ; 
things, and we must draw to a close. and in compensation fate had gifted him in the 
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present with good looks, a large fortune, and 
an honest, truth-loving nature. 

There was, however, a drawback to the ad- 
vantages of this bon parti. Happily for him, | 
perhaps, and unhappily for the four Misses | 
Fox, an aunt, ancient and weazen, watched 
over this precious nephew, and boldly defend- 
ed both him and his fortune from the attacks 
of the unscrupulous, This old lady, Miss Ma- 
tilda Gruffham, was indeed a terror to evil- 
doers, and an admirable watch-dog, ready to 
take alarm on the slightest provocation. She 
knew the world thoroughly, its wickedness and 
its follies. So much of her time, indeed, had 
been spent in acquiring this information that 
the ordinary rudiments of education had been 
almost entirely neglected. This would have 
been nothing wonderful had Miss Gruffham’s 
circle been of a different order, but as she be- 
longed both by birth and association to the best 
class of society, her peculiarities of diction were 
more striking and ludicrous, 

My mother was already on intimate terms 
with this lady when I returned from school; I | 
found myself, therefore, entirely at home when 
surrounded by the Foxes and Gruffhams, and | 
was quite willing to interest myself in their lit- 
tle concerns, 

One thing was evident: George Gruffham 
was in a state of siege, the youngest Miss Fox 
having made several very successful attempts | 
on his young affections, and being prepared, in 
spite of his watchful aunt, to win and carry off 
the prize. 

Susie Fox, though pretty, and not positively 
obnoxious, was decidedly fast, so I was not at 
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Georgie would only not marry Miss Fox | 
could be willing to stay here all my life, for | 
never shall find so much commodity again, | 
know. My dear,” she said, after a pause, “| 
wish you would play the piano continuously ; 
George is fond of music, and I think, as the 
Foxes don’t like it, he would naturally pre 
fer you on that account. Pray don’t fail, my) 
dear ; it may do a world of good, and I shall be 
forever your creditor!” 

The enviable position awarded me by Miss 
Matilda was decidedly not to my taste, Al 
though I could perfectly appreciate her senti- 
ments as regarded the Foxes, I did not care to 
enact the part of decoy selected for me, partic- 
ularly as I could see that my want of personal 
attraction rendered me in her eyes a perfectly 
safe person—and who, at the age of eighteen, 
wishes to be considered perfectly safe where a 
handsome young man is concerned ? 

George Gruffham and I, therefore, would 
have shunned each other, but for a little cir- 
cumstance that took place a few days after my 
arrival, He was making an evening call in our 
parlor, and though I had to admit that he was 
very agreeable, I could not make up my mind 
to be civil to him, and he was therefore having 
a very dull time of it indeed, when a ery of 
fire in the street brought us to the windows. It 
was late in the evening, and all were in bed in 
the house except the Foxes, who, discovering 
that George was up in our parlor, did not hesi- 
tate to make this disturbance an excuse to in- 
vade it. 

Just at this moment a fearful shriek from the 
third story arrested our attention. Urushed out, 


all surprised that Miss Gruffham was ready to | and beheld a vision that never can be altogether 


do battle with the invader of her territory, and | blotted from my memory. 


that she seized upon me as a useful auxiliary. 


I was younger than Miss Fox; and though (I | toothless, her bald head shining in the 


am sorry to confess it) hopelessly plain, yet I 
might succeed for a time in making a diversion 
from the first to the second story, and prevent 
George from getting entangled with a decided- 
ly uncomfortable connection. 
was not slow to pour into my ear all the troubles 
that came bubbling up to her lips. ‘‘ My dear,” 
said the old lady, with her usual recklessness 
of illustration, ‘* I do assure you I have made a 
perfect Lazarus of myself worrying over Georgie 
and his affairs! If Susie Fox once gets on the 
deaf side of him, it’s no knowing at all what the 
end of it will be. Do make a paragon of your- 
self, my dear, and cut off that detestable girl ; 
with her jokes, and screams, and tomahawks, 
she drives me beyond the bounds of nature!” 

“Why don’t you move away, Miss Gruff- 
ham ?” said I, endeavoring to subdue my mirth 
to a modest smile. ‘‘The Foxes have taken 
their rooms for another year, and the power of 
numbers is certainly against you.” 

Miss Matilda sighed. ‘*‘ We have taken our 
rooms, too,” said she, ‘‘ for the same period ; 
and our furniture is so careworn already, with 
being dragged about the streets, that I think it 


Miss Gruffham | 





hardly advisable to set it going again. If | 


Miss Matilda Gruff- 
ham stood on the top of the stairs, wigless and 
ga 
light, and her dress a combination of that of 
a ballet-dancer and an old man, George Gruif- 
ham’s great-coat wrapping her shoulders, and 
giving her a weird and unnatural appearance. 
My young visitor was after me in a moment, 
and no doubt the terrified Miss Matilda would 
have been betrayed to the merciless ridicule of 
Molly and Susie Fox, had my presence of mind 
not come to my aid. I took George Gruffham 
by the arm, and pushing him back into the par- 
lor, where the young ladies were still standing, 
I flew up to the third story and conveyed Miss 
Gruffham, who was almost convulsed with ter- 
ror, back to her vacated apartment. 

After this Georgie Gruffham and I became 
very good friends. He was horribly afraid of 
ridicule, and as I was the only one of his young 
lady acquaintances who had ever endeavored to 
save his feelings on the subject of his aunt's 
peculiarities, his gratjtude knew no bounds. 
He was too affectionate and too true-hearted 
not to love and respect her for her good quali- 
ties; but her oddities made him wince, and ren- 
dered him morbid to a fearful degree. 

In this respect Susie Fox had not played her 
cards very cleverly; the love of fun was too 
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strong to allow her to be discreet, and she would 
often forget that the influence of both youth and 
fascination may be ignored where the pride has 
been hurt or the affection wounded. 

It was about this time that Miss Matilda made 
me the confidant of a secret. George would be 
nineteen in a few days, and by way of solem- 
nizing this important event Miss Gruffham had 
determined to present him with a gift suitable 
in her eyes to the occasion. Never very lavish 
as to the expenditure of money, she had some 
difficulty in selecting an article which would be 
showy, and yet not expensive. The result was 
a signet-ring, of immense size, hideous in shape, 
and of very moderate worth, but in the eyes of 
the giver it was a jewel fit for a monarch to be- 
stow or to accept. 

I felt sorry for George Gruffham when I saw 
to what the Fates had doomed him in his first 
article of jewelry, but I did not realize that a 
young man’s taste in ornament at his early age 
is unformed, and had it not been for the hardly- 
veiled sarcasms of the Misses Fox, I doubt 
whether my young friend would have under- 
stood the bad taste of the selection. He wore 
it, however, as in duty bound, and treated the 
gift with the distinction that in the eyes of the 
old lady it was worthy to receive. 

But this was not our only excitement. Su- 
sie Fox suddenly conceived the idea of giving 
a birthnight party to Georgie; and after going 
around and canvassing the amiability of the 
household as to the relinquishment of our par- 


lors for the evening, the plan, with many hitches, 


progressed to its fulfillment. None of the Foxes 


were in the least diffident in asking for any thing | 


they wanted, and, like many other people with 
the same assurance, they succeeded wonder- 
fully in gaining their ends. My mother, with 
some reluctance, agreed to lend her parlor for 


the supper-room, and even Miss Matilda Gruff- | 


ham promised to let George’s chamber be turned 
into a dressing-room for the guests, induced 
thereto by Miss Susie’s blandishments. 

‘Think of that old cat giving up the room,” 
said the same young lady to me. ‘I never be- 
lieved she would do it; even George said he 
thought it was doubtful.” 

“George did not want it himself,” said I, 
flinging a Parthian arrow into Miss Susie’s 
camp. ‘‘He says parties in boarding-houses 
are vulgar affairs at best.” 

**Did he though?” said the damsel, looking 
annoyed for a moment; ‘‘ the ungrateful scamp, 
when it’s all in his honor I’m giving it! I'vea 
great desire to give him a piece of my mind on 
the subject! No matter,” said she, brighten- 
ing up in an instant, ‘‘I shall have the party 
all the same, only I'll find a way to pay him 
off for that speech! Upon my word I will, so 
you needn’t laugh!” 

The party came off eventually with much 
éclat. George was the hero of the occasion, 
and, arrayed in what his aunt Matilda called a 
sparrow-tailed coat, with his hands encased in 
lavender gloves, he led the Misses Fox one 


oe 
after another through the mazes of the dance. 
Susie was looking her very prettiest, and was 
of course the belle of the evening. Early, be- 
fore any one came, she took me through the 
apartments and showed how cleverly she had 
contrived to make the most of every corner. 
Last of all we went together to George Gruff- 
ham’s room, which had been arranged as a 
lady’s dressing-room, and surveyed the trans- 
formation that had been effected. Susie, stand- 
ing before the glass, gazed at her pretty face 
with satisfaction ; while I, in the back part of 
the room, waited for her to get through with 
as much patience as I could command. 

‘*He seems to have only just gone out of 
here himself,” said I; ‘there are his gloves on 
the table, and his handkerchief.” 

**Yes, and upon my word—” said the young 
lady, and then relapsed suddenly into silence. 

“Upon your word what?” said I, too much 
used to the expression from her lips to be much 
excited thereby. 

‘* Well, just come here,” said Susie, ‘‘ and 
let us measure by this glass. Upon my word I 
| shouldn’t wonder if I were taller than you after 
all!” 

As this was a moot-point between us I pre- 
pared to do battle for my inches, and after 
much turning and comparing the difference was 
settled in my favor. The voice of Miss Gruff- 
ham now summoned us from our interesting 
discussion, and we descended to the parlor to 
await the other guests. 

Miss Gruffham was by no means inclined to 
| look at things with delighted eyes. She and my 

mother were the only guests invited not of a 
| very immature age, and this politeness would 
| have been omitted had there been a possibility 
lof avoiding it. 

* Really, my dear,” said Miss Gruffham to 
me, confidentially, ‘I feel quite decomposed 
|in this atmosphere of young people ; old-fash- 
|ioned persons have no situation in a party of 
this kind; and but for the supper, and my hav- 
ing no room to speak of up stairs, I think I 
should resign at once !” 

‘*By no means, Miss Gruffham,” said I; 
“what would mamma do without you among 
these girls and boys? You must stay to keep 
her company.” 

‘Yes, and the supper,” said Miss Gruffham, 
with a sigh; ‘‘after all the expense of dressing 
| myself like the Grand Mufti, I think I have at 
least earned my chicken salad! How well 

you look, my dear,” added the old lady, after a 
| moment’s glance at my pink dress; “neat as a 
| paper of pins, I declare! Now it’s true Susie 
| Fox can beat you in style, for she’s a beauty, 
| for all her impudence; but for looking like a 

lady, you upset the whole family—father, mo- 
ther, and all!” 
} 








After this modified compliment to my merits 
| I took the floor again, and left Miss Gruffham to 
| find a rew listener to her discourse, 

Such women as she, very rich, very plain- 
spoken, are generally looked upon as scourges 
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in society ; but they frequently do much good, 
as strong bitters sometimes prove the most suc- 
cessful tonic. The manner in which she took 
foolish old Mrs. Fox to task for her mismanage- 
ment of her daughters was no doubt disagreea- 
ble in itself, but salutary ; also the style in which 
she lashed Miss Susie herself for the freedom 
of her manners to gentlemen. 

“Horrors of war!” said she quite loudly to 
that young lady, after seeing her go through a 
very fast galop, ‘“‘if you were my daughter I 
would never let you dance again, if you begged 
me on your hands and knees; and if George 
ever marries a woman that flirts like you, I'll 
see him a beggar on horseback before I'll as 
much as give him a good-day !” 

Such was her dictum, and Miss Susie violated 
the proprieties no more that evening. 

The party, however, was a decided success, 
Half the people invited kindly staid at home, 
leaving the rest space to enjoy themselves, and 
George Gruffham and I, whose first party it had 
been, declared that the Lancers, even on a 
boarding-house carpet, was a thing not to be 
despised by the young and agile. The next 
morning I slept soundly; the dreams after my 
unaccustomed gayety were sweet, and it is im- 
possible to say how long they might have lasted 
had not a horrible uproar in the house startled 
me suddenly from my slumbers. The sound I 
caught first was the voice of Miss Gruffham, 
raised to its loudest pitch, and running the 
gamut from the high C to the lowest contralto 
tones, ‘Then afterward, somewhat in the style 
of antiphonal chanting, responded the house- 
keeper and three Irish servants in angry and 
doleful chorus. I could not at first make out 
the cause of the racket, but that a robbery of 
some dreadful sort had been committed in Miss 
Gruffham’s region of the house was quite evi- 
dent from the constant repetition of the words 
‘* burglary,” ‘‘larceny,” and ‘ felony,” which 
that lady flung about her with perfect reckless- 
ness of propriety. Presently was heard the 
sound of a policeman’s tramp below, and Miss 
Matilda requested him to come up immediately 
to the attic and search the servants’ trunks. At 
this the man seemed to demur, and the three 
Hibernian damsels set up a howl of rage and 
despair that filled the establishment with con- 
sternation. Never before did I hear such un- 
earthly yells, and I was positively terrified. 

Just at this moment my mother came in and 
relieved my mind as to the cause of the tumult. 
George Gruffham’s signet-ring had been stolen, 
taken the evening before off the mantle-piece 
where he had left it when dressing for the party ; 
he had missed it before the guests arrived, and 
had searched every corner of his room, but in 
vain. Knowing the excitement the loss would 
cause, he had kept it secret till the morning, 
when the storm had broken in full force over 
the astounded household. It is needless to say 
that our lives were a burden to us for*the en- 
suing week. Not only was the ring advertised 
in all the papers, the servants’ trunks searched 





and themselves interrogated without respite, 
but the discussion of the robbery was carried 
on in the Foxes rooms and ours without cessq- 
tion. Miss Gruffham could not recover from 
the calamity, and dilated upon its every phase in 
a manner and with a constancy that was ab- 
solutely terrifying. 

**T really believe that woman will go crazy,” 
I once observed to Susie Fox, “if that ring is 
not found; I declare I would pay its value my- 
self rather than hear it talked about any longer,” 

‘Well, I wouldn’t,” said Susie, coolly ; ‘it’s 
just good for her, avariciousoldtabby! I think 
George is well rid of such a hideous dud as that 
ring; he ought to be eternally grateful to the 
persona who took it, whoever he is.” 

“Perhaps you know something about it,” 
said I, remembering on the instant the little 
scene in the dressing-room on the eventful even- 
ing. Susie looked very angry for a moment, 
and then walked toward the door. 

‘*T suppose,” said she, tersely, “you don't 
imagine seriously that I would steal George 
Gruffham’s ring? If you should, however, en- 
tertain such a wild idea I assure you solemnly 
that I have not got the inestimable jewel, nor 
did I take it from his room, nor do I know any 
more of its present whereabouts than yourself.” 
And she marched out, banging the door behind 
her. 

In the mean time the owner of the treasure 
was apparently the most indifferent to its loss. 
A change had come over George Guffham in 
those days, and neither his aunt’s continual 
lamentations, Susie’s gibes, nor his usual occu- 
pations, seemed to have any more influence 
with him. I might never have fathomed his 
secret, had it not been that I suddenly met him 
one afternoon coming out of a miserable hovel, 
in a part of the city where, through some mis- 
take in a direction, I unwittingly found myself. 
He seemed shocked to see me there, and I, 
frightened at my position, was glad enough to 
accept his protection and hurry back to more 
respectable quarters. Then it was, however, 
that George Gruffham opened his heart and 
gave me another insight into the extraordinary 
working of circumstances to bring about the 
most unlooked for events. 

One of the answers to the advertisements for 
the ring, which had been put in a daily paper, 
reached him by a man whose extreme sickliness 
and poverty of appearance struck him as some- 
thing unusual, Though the ring which this 
person brought was not the Gruffham treasure, 
George was interested in him, and in a moment 
of kindness promised to come and see him, and 
give him a little assistance. 

The result of this one visit was what no one 
could possibly have foreseen. 

George Gruffham had been reared in the 
most entire comfort, and from his sight every 
glimpse of privation and suffering had been hid- 
den; what was his sorrow, therefore, amounting 
to positive pain, in seeing the vice, disorder, and 
misery that this one visit opened before him! 
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He awoke as from a dream, and learned the | obtain a moment's private conversation with 
terrible truth that the rich and prosperous are | Susie Fox. On thinking matters over I had 
but as the straws floating on the waters, while arrived at the inevitable conclusion that the 
misery and want are as the ocean beneath, that | ring had been put in my pocket by Miss Susie's 
never stilleth its waves! Being brought face to | agile fingers on the night of the party, when we 
face with these forms of wretchedness, George | had been measuring our several inches before 
Gruffham took a new view of his duties, and en- George's dressing-glass. That she had denied 
tered at’ once into new plans for the employ- | knowledge of it afterward was not, perhaps, to 
ment of his life. be wondered at, especially as she had guarded 

Perhaps had Miss Susie Fox been in my | her language (as I now remembered) very care- 
place she would have attempted to laugh our | fully, so as to be not literally untrue, though 
young friend out of his benevolent notions, I | the impression conveyed was entirely false. 

did not, however. Now, however, things were different. What 


portunities for self-indulgence, and his warmth 


of heart, George’s position was fraught with | 


dangers. To see him, therefore, anxious to 
turn his advantages to good account for others 
was something I could not but encourage and 
admire. 

I was to return to school in a few days, but 
all the time I had left I gave to George and his 
plans. He allied himself to a Society whose ob- 
ject was the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor, and soon he had taken his place 
among the band of workers, and was doing 
good in the world. 

In the mean time Miss Gruffham had fallen 


into a stern melancholy with regard to the loss | 
She remarked that she knew that | 


of the ring. 
there was some pettifogging about it some- 


where, but she could not put her finger on the | 


spot. ‘*My dear,” she added, with emphasis, 
“this is a body-blow. I feel masticated all 
over!” 


But my holiday was up, and a few more days | 


found me at school again, busy as ever with my 
studies, and almost forgetful of the Misses Fox, 
whose blandishments had been suddenly re- 
newed with fervor just before my departure. 
My school-term, however, ended much more 
abruptly than I had counted on. About half 
of it was gone when I was taken ill with a low 
fever, that baffled all the physician’s skill, and 
I was ordered home with a directness that 
could not be disobeyed. 

I remember well the morning of my release. 


I was lying on a sofa, while my school-girl 


friends were taking my clothes out of the clos- 
et and packing my boxes with all the celerity 
of which they were capable. Finally a pink 
silk dress was handed down from the peg—my 
first and only party-dress, worn at my first and 
only party. Why I had brought it with me to 
school I hardly knew, except, perhaps, to recall 
occasionally the pleasant evening I had passed 
with George in the Foxes’ parlor. Any way, 
there it was; and as one of the girls prepared 
to fold it up I surveyed it with a sort of affee- 
ton. 

** Let me look in the pocket,” said I, careless- 
ly; ‘I see there are some mottoes there yet. 
I did not know I had taken any.” I put my 
hand out, dived into the long corner of the mus- 
lin pocket, and brought out, to my, entire as- 
tonishment, George Gruffham’s signet-ring ! 

My first effort, on arriving at home, was to 


With all his wealth, his op- | 


was at first but an idle joke had opened out into 
| such grave consequences that, though I doubted 
| whether Susie Fox would have the courage to 

confess her agency in it, I felt it my duty not 

to keep the discovery a moment secret. Sev- 
| eral very good servants had left the house with 
| damaged reputations on account of the sup- 
| posed theft, and to redeem them from suspicion 
| was an imperative duty. 

There are some people who always prefer to 
| be truthful if it be not injurious to their inter- 
ests. Susie Fox was one of these. I think 
she preferred the straight paths of rectitude 
when there was no appearance of danger, but 
let an enemy approach, or an obstacle present 
itself, and she would quickly, though not joy- 
fully, glide into the by-ways of deceit. She 
did not like these tortuous ways of wrong-doing, 
but success was her idol, and to gain her ends 
no sacrifice was too mighty, not even that of a 


| good conscience. 


So it was, then, that when I boldly charged 
the young lady with having put the ring into 
| my pocket, though her manner confessed every 
| thing, her lips denied the whole. Yet her 
| words were incoherent, and she evidently had 
| difficulty in saying what she did. 
| Her real fear was of Miss Gruffham, who 
| she insisted would be ‘‘down upon her” did I 
| breathe a word of my suspicions, It was in si- 
| lence, therefore, as to these convictions that I 
handed back the ring to George Gruffham, tell- 
ing him only what I actually knew of its recov- 
ery; and as he was also as guarded as myself 
| in his remarks to his aunt, she to this day con- 
| siders its happy reappearance one of the ‘‘ mys- 
| ticisms of the age.” 
| But George Gruffham was not so easily blind- 

ed as to the person concerned, He suspected 
| Susie immediately, and charged her with the 
abstraction in the first moment of private con- 
| versation. Susie, not understanding his char- 
| acter, and still fearing Miss Gruffham’s wrath, 
denied all knowledge of it to him, as she had 
| done to me. Not with the same result, how- 
| ever; George was not silenced by her denial, 
| and after several weeks of teasing and of ques- 
| tioning the whole matter finally came out. Susie 
| Fox counted on his evident interest for forgive- 
| ness, and she acknowledged at last both her fool- 
ish joke and the multitude of falsehoods she had 
told to hide it. 

| ‘*Think of the untruths she has uttered to 





conceal a childish trick!” said George to me 
not long after, when we were talking the whole 
matter over together; ‘‘can you conceive how 
she could have done it? Blackened her soul 
for fear of my anger, or a few harsh words from 
my aunt. Heavens! what a terrible wife she 
would make for a truth-loving man!” 

“You have studied her, then, in that light ?” 
said I, somewhat anxiously. 

“Tn every light,” he replied, quietly; ‘and 
except as to her beauty and fascination she has 
proved altogether wanting. She is the fair vis- 
ion that ‘leads but to betray ;’ never would I 
trust my happiness in such deceitful hands.” 

I confess that at this moment a mountain of 
lead seemed lifted from my heart, but for what 
reason it was impossible for me exactly to de- 
termine. Enough that ever after Miss Susie’s 
charms lost their main attraction in my eyes, 
and I was affected by them no more. 


It is now some years since the incident oc- 
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curred which gave rise to this story, and various 
changes have taken place in our little circle since 
then. 

George still holds to his benevolent purposes 
and pursuits, assisted by a coadjutor who js 
both willing and interested. I need hardly say 
who it is that thus divides his affection and du- 
ties; certainly not Miss Susie Fox, Who has 
long since married and departed to regions un- 
known. As to Miss Matilda, she blooms jn 
perennial freshness; never was she happier, 
brighter, more voluble than now. Her don. 
mots are brilliant, and her whole manmer that 
of jaunty satisfaction. 

** My dear niece,” said she to me the other 
day, ‘‘who would have thought of all this hap- 
piness coming throughout the signet-ring and 
that odious Susie Fox! I am sure we are thy 
most melodious family in Christendom, and we 
have every reason to be thankful for that un 
dissolved mystery, the Great Gruffham Rob 
bery.” 








Chiter’s Easy Chair. 


HE following note from Mr. Anonymous is 
one of many which come to the managers of 
this Magazine, and the Easy Chair politely in- 
forms the new-comers into the monthly field that 
they also will have to deal with a multitude of 
similar correspondents. Probably Mr. Anony- 


mous will be surprised to find himself in print; | 


but as he and his co-laborers probably have very 
little conception of the kind of letter they write 
upon these occasions, he shall have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it at length, and the vast diocese 


of the Monthly shall see a specimen of the lions | 


that roar in the path of their industrious Bishop. 
If they do not consider it to be a lion at all—if they 
insist that with all the tender consideration of him 
who disfigured or presented the most famous lion 
in literature, this one roars as ’twere a sucking 
dove—why, in that case, the Easy Chair sup- 
poses that the diocese must be permitted to hold 
its own opinion, 
Whatever that may be, here is the letter: 


“New York. 
‘* Dear Mr. Editor : 

‘* How is it possible that so extensively experienced 
publishers as you can give a place in your usually val- 
ued Monthly to so tame, io and positively childish 
an article as ‘———.,’ and also, I may add, ‘———_?" 

“You can not think your readers can be so blind as 
to geqeeniote any excellence in either! In a child's 
stoty-book these feminine productions possibly would 
be endurable, but in a Magazine which has enjoyed 
the contributions—and profited, no doubt, by them too 
—of authors of acknowledged stamp, these puerile, 
weak productions are sadly out of place. 

** Again, then, I beg the boldness to query how it is 
that in all, or in most of all, your complement of read- 
ing material in the Monthly, Boston or New England 
must stick right out of it? Does this section smack 
more of interestedness than other parts of this some- 
what extensive country? Are New England writers 
cheaper than others? That's none of my business, to 
be sure! I know very well, too, notwithstanding you 
were to say to the contrary, they have no more brains 
nor are they more competent to amuse and entertain 
the public with their literary productions than writers 
of other sections. Still, they always, it appears, write. 
Don't give us any more New England-isms! Give us 
something new, instructive, and entertaining; not 


| trash, balderdash, and stuff! Now, I’m an old reader 
of the Magazine, and have a taste for such reading as, 
in my poor way, I can appreciate ; but such stuff as aj 
pears in the January Number I couldn't appreciate if | 
tried for years. It may be charitable to assist your 
needy contributors, and put their productions in a 
ner and fill up; but charity begins at home, and thus 
to your readers. 

* Because I write this, don’t think I expect any al- 
lusion or even notice, because I don’t; nor think that 
I am not, in a measure, competent to comprehend a 
finished contribution from a children’s story; or, again, 
that I am any the less respectable because I sign my- 
self as ANONYMOUS.” 

This is the kind of note with which editors do 
not trouble themselves; but as the Anonymous 
is a very large family, and as one does not kno\ 
the folly of another, each might suppose himself 

| to be a pioneer in this very path unless he were 
| informed that he is one of a vast company who 
| travel the swift and sudden road to the waste- 
| paper basket, making no sign. If this especial 
| Mr. Anonymous is troubled by the puerility of 
the papers in this Magazine, let him and his 
| friends remedy the difficulty by sending better, 
;more masculine, and entertaining articles, and 
they shall be examined and justly judged. And 
lif he finds too much ‘‘ New England” in ow 
| pages, he and his gallant allies are certainly 
**competent to amuse and entertain the publi 
with their literary productions” in which there 
| shail be no ‘* New England-isms,” and the edi- 
| torial fraternity of Harper entreat them to draw 
| their pens and vigorously fall to. 
| Meanwhile let a compassionate Easy Chair beg 
| and entreat, and beseech and urge Mr. Anonymous 
| not to devote years to the effort of appreciating the 
| ** stuff” that appeared in our January Number. 
| There is a way in which he can save all the la- 
bor, all the time, and all the money, and that is 
| omitting to buy the Magazine. Spare yourself, 
| Mr. Anonymous; leave it to the deluded mill- 
|ions who suppose that they do appreciate our 
| modest efforts to amuse them, and without the 
| devotion of ‘*‘ years.” And consider our gener- 
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osity in printing your note! Is it not evident 
that those who have been so ignorantly enter- 
tained by us will now exclaim that you have 
pricked the bubble, and declare that you have 
revealed your peculiar vocation, which is to pro- 
yide a magazine which shall be neither ‘‘ tame, 
insipid, nor positively childish.” The office of 
this Magazine will now be overwhelmed with 
notes demanding that Mr. Anonymous be forth- 
with promoted to the chief editorial chair, that 
New Englandism and puerility in these pages 
may cease. 

One of the Anonymous family writes that he 
wishes we wouldn’t print so many sketches of 
Western life and frontier travel. Another im- 
parts the interesting information that he is tired 
of our Southern and Southwestern papers. Still 
a third Mr. Anonymous demands more poetry. 
Ilis neighbor by the same mail wants to know 
if we think he is a love-sick Miss to ‘* appreci- 
e” sentimental rhymes. Mrs. Anonymous in- 
gnantly declares that she wishes more serious 
reading. ‘Tom Anonymous suggests a depart- 
ment of Parisian news, ‘‘ gay little sketches, you 
know, of Mabille and the Chateau ; a little flash 
and sparkle, you know:” 
writes that it is very extraordinary the Dodge 
Club should not have been continued ; he expect- 
ed it to run on for several months. ‘Twenty 
Anonymouses write to complain that there was 
no serial in December. Ten other Anonymouses 


at 
di 


write in January to inquire if we are never go- | 


ing to stop this infernal business of serial tales. 


The Reverend Doctor Anonymous thinks that | 


every other Number might be easily devoted to 
missionary literature. W. Scott Anonymous re- 
commends us to print a great American novel. 
J. Milton Anonymous thinks that an epic pub- 


lished serially in cantos would be a variety, and | 


writes, ‘* people are tired of prose,” as if he sup- 
posed they were likely to escape it in an epic! 
One Mr. Anonymous writes: ‘‘ What do you 
print such an article as ‘A Pilgrimage in Sun- 
ny Lands’ for in the December Number?” An- 
other demands if we mean to insult the public by 
“The Nurseries on Randall’s Island” in the 
December Number? Belinda Anonymous wish- 
es to ask why, in the December Number, we have 
an article upon ‘* Trouville: a new French Para- 
dise,” when there is Saratoga, an old American 
Paradise, very much nearer? And her father 
writes upon the envelope of her letter: ‘* Don’t, 
for pity’s sake, give us any more stuff like ‘A 
Day’s Fighting in Queretaro’ in the December 
Number.” 

Positively it puts an old Easy Chair out of 
breath to try to keep up with the remonstrances 
of the Anonymous family. And what do they 
amount to? Simply this: that somebody does 
not happen to like an article or something in it, 
and straightway writes his individyal feeling, as 
if that would be, or should be, of any weight 
with the Editor. When an Editor finds that peo- 
ple are ceasing to buy his little monthly offering 
he has the most conclusive evidence that they are 
ceasing to care for it, and he acts accordingly. 
His mission, as that remarkable missionary, 
Louis Napoleon, is fond of saying, is the enter- 
tainment and instruction of the public; and 
while he must be always glad to receive any real 
hints or suggestions, he has no time whatever to 
devote to the pointless correspondence of the 


Solomon Anonymous 


_— 
Anonymous family, which goes straight into the 
basket of doom. If you have any thing to say to 
an Editor, say it. But he knows infinitely better 
than you can know what his readers like and 
wish; and your individual liking, although of 
very great value to Mrs. Anonymous, is wholly 
unimportant to the Editor. y ; 


A FEW months ago the Easy Chair, seeing 
that changes were making in the old State House 
in Boston, one of the few Revolutionary and 
truly historic buildings that remain, modestly 
ventured to regret it, and to deplore the rapid 
disappearance of the venerable relics that had 
come down to us from a former generation. It 
suggested, or meant to suggest, or might, could, 
would, or should have suggested, and will now, 
under correction, suggest that there are very few 
buildings in the city of New York which recall 
that earlier epoch of the country. With a natu 
ral and pardonable logic, or association of ideas, 
the Easy Chair enlarged upon the value of his 
torical relics, of monuments, of visible traditions ; 
and urged possibly that it made life a little barer, 
a little less poetic here than it would otherwise 
be. 

The temerity of such a strain of remark does 
not seem to be very extravagant; it might indeed 
be put forth without any secret hostility to hu 
man rights, to liberty, to the equality of men, 
and even without a sigh for the repose of effe.c 
despotisms, and the traditions of outworn mon- 
archies. But not in the opinion of a certain ex 
cellent journal, which we will agree to call the 
Bugle of Freedom, and which blew a sonorous 
blast and rallying-cry against the sentiments of 
the Easy Chair's mild and innocent suggestions. 
“Monuments!” blew the Bugle of Freedom, 
‘** Monuments! remains! traditions! Old lum 
ber and rotten timber! What, in the name of 
humanity, have all these to do with a manly and 
patriotic sentiment ? Look at Egypt; what have 
the pyramids done for the civilization of Egypt ? 
and we hope they are ‘ monuments,’ and ancient 
enough. Look at Greece; the very queen-mo- 
ther of the noblest architecture! Look at Italy, 
teeming with ‘storied’ monuments. And what 
do we see?” played the Bugle of Freedom; 
‘*what do we see? Do we wish to be Egyp- 
tians, or modern Greeks, or Italians? Heaven 
forbid!” and the resounding Bugle seemed to 
execute roulades and runs and trills of contempt 
at the unhappy Easy Chair, which was gazing 
vacantly at Egypt, Greece, and Italy, as the Bu- 
gle had directed. 

Has the Bugle of Freedom no drawer, or box, 
or casket of any kind, in which there is, possibly, 
a yellow rose-bud, faded years and years ago, in 
the days when it was a mere raw, shrill, piping 
flageolet? Has it no bundle of letters, worn and 
parted at the seams; no knotted handkerchief, 
hidden out of sight, that shall never more be un- 
knotted; no glove, delicate and perfumed, still 
holding the form gained by soft pressure upon a 
hand that shall never again be pressed; is there 
no tree in a garden, in a public square, by the 
road-side, in a green field by a brook, under 
which at every hour of the day and night, when- 
ever and with whomsoever it is passed, there 
stand a youth and maid who shall be seen of men 
no more; is there no house in town or country 
from whose windows long-vanished faces look 
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ey 


when the Bugle passes by, and in whose un- | change it was in a lesser degree to shovel Bunker 


changed rooms there are figures of old and young 
whose presence is infinitely tender and chasten- 
ing? Would life be richer, and better, and more 
manly and inspiring for the Bugle if all these 
were swept away? Would the rights of man 
and eternal justice be more secure if some morn- | 
ing Biddy should throw old letters, old rose- | 
buds, and old handkerchiefs into the fire; and 
the woodman should not spare the old tree, and 
the haunted old house should be burned up or 
pulled down? That is the whole question. 

It is merely a matter of association. It is in 
human nature, and the Easy Chair did not put it 
there. The mysterjous delight in the most an- 
cient and inarticulate remains of human skill is 
the recognition by the soul of man of its identity 
and endless continuance ; and when you descend 
from the Cyclopean work in the foundation of the 
wall of the temple at Jerusalem to the knotted 
handkerchief and the yellow bud, you have only 
come, oh Bugle, to the individual delight in 
one’s own experience, to the unsealing of sweet 
fountains forgotten, and the quickening of sani- 
tary emotions. Surely when you were traveling 
and delighting yourself in Greece you did not 
come upon the plain of Marathon with the same | 
emotion that you cross the Hackensack meadows 
in the Philadelphia train. But what was the dif- 
ference? Byron’s lines sang themselves out of 
your mouth; 

“The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 
Why did Byron’s lines arise in your memory ? 
Why did Byron write the lines? Why was your 
glance eager and your mind pensive and your 
imagination alert and your soul full of generous 
impulse when you stood on the plain of Mara- 
thon? Because of the great conflict between two | 
civilizations long and long and long ago—the 
conflict of ideas of which you are the child; the 
conflict of men, essentially like you and your 
brothers who fought at Gettysburg or before 
Vicksburg. 

But if there be this subtle and overpowering 
influence in association with a place, ennobling 
and consecrating the place, although it is earth 
and trees and grass and stone, like all other and 
all nameless places, is there not the same charm 
and power in association with a building, a tree, 
a stream? And while Marathon has not saved 
Greece from decline, has it not been one of the 
natural influences that have pleaded against na- 
tional decay ? and could Marathon and Salamis 
and Plata have been swept out of mind would 
not the decline have been a thousandfold hast- | 
ened? Are we not stronger and braver for | 
Bunker Hill and Saratoga, for the sunken A /a- 
bama and the Wilderness ? | 


For the same reason, oh, loud-blowing Bugle 
of Freedom, that it would be a national injury to 
forget the great deeds, it is in a lesser degree a 
misfortune, although an inevitable one, gradually 
to lose from sight the objects that recall them. 
Would it be a pity to shovel Bunker Hill into 
Boston back bay? The battle of Bunker Hill 
would still remain in history ; the advantages of 
the revolutionary war which it began would still | 
survive, but something we should have lost, and 
the argument that urged the sparing of the hill 
would be sound and natural. So with the old 
State House. To destroy it or essentially to 








| biness and neglect. 


| Hill into the back bay. 

The town of Stratford-upon-Avon seemed not 
to be conscious of the great truth which the Easy 
Chair is expounding when it seemed disposed ty 
let the house of Shakespeare be sold, and even 
moved away. But England, at least, was wiser, 
and the house remains. Some day, and the Easy 
| Chair dedicates the remark as a conciliatory con- 

clusion to the Bugle of Freedom—some day the 
Buglets of that honored name will gaze at the 
present printing - office —where a sympathetic 
Easy Chair trusts the jobs are many and profit- 
able—and will say, with emotion, ‘‘ There the 
parental Bugle of Freedom blew its melodious 
note."* It will do the Buglets no harm, as they 
|return to their ‘‘ palatial mansions,” to reflect 
| upon the simple and sturdy origin of their pros- 
perity. 

The Easy Chair has the more feeling upon this 
subject because directly opposite to the vast and 
many-windowed building whence it surveys the 
world stands the old Walton House. Eighty 
years ago it was one of the finest houses in town, 
The Square, where now business hums and roars, 
then softly murmured with fashion, and this was 
the Faubourg St. Honoré of the Republican city. 
The house has still the stately air of the old ré- 
gime. ‘The stone pediment of the windows is 
elaborate and arrests the idle eye. But it is now 
asailors’ boarding-house. ‘The walls are cracked; 
and the house has an indescribable aspect of shab- 
Surrounded by the mere 
mob of three-story modern brick buildings, it has 


| evidently become reckless and lost to shame, like 


a king’s heir fallen into debauched and degraded 
courses. Long since slighted and forgotten— 
its peers utterly gone—their descendants moved 
miles away, and become a modern generation 


| about the reservoir on Murray Hill, the Easy 


Chair has yet more than once, late on a summer 
afternoon, when trade had gone up town, and 
silence and dreams were setting in, beheld the 
old Walton House glancing covertly across the 
street at our modern, many-windowed, bustling 
palace of busy traffic with a look of high-born 
haughtiness and contempt. ‘‘'There may be 
trade going on within my walls,” it seems to say 
as it gazes, ‘* but I am innocent of it; I was not 
built for trade, at least.” And then the Easy 
Chair, with its own eyes fixed upon the cracked 
and leaning walls of the old house, seems to see 
it reeling away again into its dingy obscurity. 

It is a tradition of Franklin Square that Wash- 
ington once lived in the Walton House; and it 
is certain that citizen Genet married here the 
daughter of Governor George Clinton. Once 
indeed, some years since, the Easy Chair hear- 
ing an extraordinary and novel sound like the 
smooth rolling of a stately chariot, thought, as 
the day was late and the twilight was already 
beginning, that some of the fine old society of 
that fine old day had somehow forgotten them- 
selves into returning to the scene of so much last 
century festivity ; and anxious to see both them 
and their amazement at the transformation of the 
fashionable square, rolled itself to the window, 
and looking out—saw the first horse-car rum- 
bling gravely along to the neighboring ferry. 

Remaining at the window and, mindful of 


* The printer will be careful to observe that the ¢ is 
not an 8 in this word. 
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Washington as it gazed at the old Walton House, 
the Easy Chair was aware of Mercury, who runs 
the editorial errands and is a much meditating 
young messenger, standing by his side with one 
of the editorial brethren. 
** Mercury, 
you know who George W ashington was ?” 
” «The Father of his Country,” promptly replied 
the messenger. 
‘ And what did he ever do that was notorious 
and disreputable ?’ 
Mercury was plainly indignant at this question, 
and answered, evasively : 
‘‘ Well, he never told a lie if he did chop down 
his father’s apple-tree.” 
‘* And what else did he do? 
With great energy Mercury responded : **He 
whipped the bloody Britishers.’ 
* And what became of him when he grew up ?” 
‘He was President.’ 
‘‘Mercury,” said the editorial brother, ‘* do 
you see that house across the Street f y 
‘The old Walton House ?” 
“The old Walton House.” 
‘*Of course I do.” 
‘* Well, Mercury, he lived there.” 
‘Who lived where ?” demanded Mercury, with | 
wide opening eyes. 
‘*George Washington lived in the old Walton 
House.” 
‘‘But not the same George,” asked Mercury, 
doubtfully, ‘‘not the first President ?” 
‘The first wood chopper of fame and the first 
President,” replied the brother quill. 


” 


tle while and then warmly demanded, 

‘*Why don’t they keep his old sign-board up 
to let folks know ?” 

—Bugle of Free dom! out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings the truth proceeds. It was 
the same instinct which caused the Easy Chair to 
exclaim a year ago, as it contemplated the pros- 
pect of changing the old and famous State House, 
‘Why take the old sign down ?” 


Amonc the earliest recollections of the Easy 
Chair is that of the grave figure of a man in mid- | 
dle life moving almost demurely but quickly 
through the street, of a square frame and rather 
massive head, and with the stoop in the shoul- | 
ders which too often betrays the scholar. The | 
peculiar movement, it was easy to see afterward, 


was the result of shyness. Yet there was nothing 
of the oddity or grotesqueness of aspect which 
sometimes steals over the scholar. Indeed there 
was almost a smugness of appearance as of a well- 
shaven bank officer; and if the traveler casually 
delayed in the city which lies between the Black- 
stone and the Seekonk, the city of Roger Will- 
iams, has asked, as he passed, ‘‘ Who is that ?” 
and had heard, ‘The Judge of the Municipal 


Court,” he would have said merely, ** Ah!” per- | 


haps have had a momentary feeling that he would 
like to have his causes heard by such a judge, 
and so have passed on. 

But how if he had heard, ‘‘ The author of Old 
Grimes ?” 

Forsuch was the fact; the municipal judge was 


the author of the poem which is probably more | 


universally known than any ever written in this 
country. The boys of a certain period at school 


in Providence used to be of one mind that Gold- | 


said the editorial brether, * do | 


| ter man than your father !”— 
| seemed to the boy very extraordinary and un 





smith had done very well in Madam Blaize, but 
that the fullness of such fancy was manifested in 
Old Grimes. Some of them indeed read it grave- 
ly as a very graphic description, very natural, 
very simple, and searched their memories to dis- 
cover if, before the fatal day, they had ever seen 
Mr. Grimes. There was more than one who 


might have been the original of the portrait, and 


the imagination of one boy at least finally set- 
tled upon a quaint and plain figure of the old 
school—a venerable gentleman whom he never 
heard speak but once, and then with the utmost 
awe; for the venerable hand was laid upon his 
head with the benediction, ‘*‘ May you be a bet- 
a benediction which 


courteous, as his father was with him. And 
when he was told that it was merely the manner 
of the Old School, the boy thought that then the 
manners of the Old School were very bad man- 
ners. But he had no doubt that this was the 
lamented Grimes; and he continued in that in- 
nocent faith for some time, until it suddenly oc- 
curred to him, that as the poem was written be- 
fore he was born, and bewailed a deceased Grimes, 
it could not very well be the one who had laid 
| hands upon his head. But that did not serious- 
|ly trouble him. It was enough that he must 
have seen one of the family. 

The quiet author and judge, mild, genial, schol- 


| arly, remained, until, toward the close of his life, 
| he went to reside in Cleveland, the most noted 


literary man in Providence. But no man ever 


| showed less for a reputation. Yet, while most 
Mercury gazed at the house earnestly for a lit- 


people in the world probably thought that ‘* Old 
Grimes” growed, like Topsy, every body in the 
pleasant city knew that the Judge wrote it. ‘They 


instinctively respected in him the genius of let- 


ters. Some of the glory of ‘* Old Grimes,” in- 
deed, naturally fell upon them. It was a Provi- 
dence poem—indigenous—and every citizen had 
a kind of reserved right in it, and an undivided 


| right—when it could be accurately determined— 


in its renown. 

Yet if the Judge showed little for so wide a 
reputation it was not because of poverty of re- 
sources. He passed from the bench to his li- 
brary, never seeking general society ; and, in his 
library, he absorbed its contents. His scholar- 
ship in elegant literature was rich and deep, and 
his interest in it positive. He even began the 
publication of a Literary Journal in the then lit- 
tle city. It was a touching act of faith, and en- 
deared him all the more to the lovers of litera- 
ture. But Providence did not smile—nor buy ; 
and after the usual year of literary journals in 
small places it expired with lamb-like placidity. 
Afterward, when the literary sympathy of the 
city drew together a cultivated circle, which, from 
some unimaginable reason, took the modest name 
of **Coliseum,” the Judge, had there been col- 
umns in the ‘‘ Coliseum,” would have been the 
most shining. It is impossible for the Easy 
Chair not to smile—with a sad heart—when he 
recalls the gravity with which one member said 
to another, ‘‘ The ‘Coliseum’ meets at Mrs. Ne- 
ro’s this evening,” or Mrs. Hadrian's, or Mrs. 
Vespasian’s—as it might be. 

The Judge wrote a little poem upon the old 


| mill at Newport, making it the rendezvous of the 


spirits of the mill, and translating their song. 
But he published no book; at least the Easy 
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Chair knows of none. Whether the hapless ex- 
periment of the Literary Journal had quenched 
his ardor, whether he had conquered the last in- 
firmity of noble minds, or whether his extremely 
fastidious taste prevented his satisfaction with 
what he wrote, he was the American poet who 
published no volume. But while his tranquil life 
went on, it was understood that he was writing a 
humorous poem—a Yankee poem, ‘* The Yankee 
Muster’—into which it was his intention to weave 
every truly Yankee phrase that he could gather. 
It was in its nature a growing poem. He had 
planted it and sedulously tended it. He showed 
it in its cotyledonous state to the ‘* Coliseum ;” it 
was just sprouting and full of promise. And 
year by year it grew and grew, waxing to a hu- 
morous epic. It could not be exhibited to the 
world until it was grown, and in its nature it was 
of endless accretion. ‘Therefore the poem re- 
mained in manuscript; and although already 
privately known at various epochs to many per- 
sons, every lover and student of Yankee literature 
(always excepting Mr. Anonymous) will now hope 
to see it published. 

Through all the great changes and rapid growth 
of the city he led his noiseless life, never diverted 
from his beloved library, but turning his back 
upon the world without churlishness. The 
Easy Chair, which remembers the Judge as the 
first author, or indeed the first famous man he 
had ever seen, had never any nearer acquaintance 
than that of occasional neighborhood and obsery- 
ation with the laureate of Old Grimes. But his 
image is unfading in memory as that of a faithful, 
simple, modest, accomplished man of letters; a 
perpetual suggestion in the whirling activity of a 
commercial city of the serenity and sweetness of 
the literary life. And that image arose in the 
mind of the Easy Chair as fresh and attractive 
as ever—the old days in the old town returned, 
softened, even, and saddened by the great magi- 
cian—he saw again the demure, grave-faced schol- 
ar moving with quick, nervous step along Benefit 
Street or far over the College hill, as his eye caught 
in a newspaper the words: ‘* The Honorable Al- 





bert G. Greene, of Providence, Rhode Island, ! 


died in Cleveland, Ohio, last week.” 


Hrs Majesty King Vanderbilt, of one of whose 
possessions the Easy Chair spoke last month in 
discoursing of railway comfort and safety, seems 
to have disturbed the serenity of the ancient city 
of Albany by removing the station of the various 
railroads to a point near the bridge and very far 
removed from the Delavan House. ‘The Central 
Railroad crosses the great Albany thoroughfare, 
Broadway, and all Albany, or the stranger with- 
in its gates, wishing to leave the city by rail, must 
cross the track before he can reach the station. 
This is a serious inconvenience, and when con- 
trasted with the ancient way is certainly unpleas- 
ing. The ancient way, however, was in itself 
the most abominable and laughable imposition. 
There was an area in the rear of the Delavan 
House, over part of which there was a shed, but 
the whole of which was exposed to the weather, 
and to and from which ail the trains moved. The 
confusion upon the arrival of a train was inde- 
scrihable. ‘The rival touters of the Hudson and 
Harlem roads were there to confound confusion 
with their tyrannical chatter and scream; the 
bells rang, and locomotives whistled and puffed ; 


two or three other trains were just leaving, and 
the belated passengers were hurrying and asking 
and agonizing and pale with the certainty of get. 
ting into a train that had just arrived, or spring 
ing breathless and just in time upon a train go 
ing in the wrong direction: passengers y 
clambering over the platforms of cars, so as to 
make a rapid escape to the Delavan, at the ris) 
of being carried off upon the way; and a mo; 

bustling and bewildering scene of the kind cou\\ 
not be observed than that of the former statioy 
of the railroads in Albany. 

But how pleasing for the Delavan House, fy 
every train stopped at its back-door! And ho 
convenient for every body in Albany, citizen or 
statesman, from the interior—for the Delayan 
House is the chief hotel, the residence of mos: 
of the strangers, and close to the centre of the 
city! Indeed the lobby of the Delavan House js 
only less swarming and humming than that of 
Willard’s at Washington—and it was but a ste 
from this lobby to the cars going north or south 
or east or west! His Majesty has stretched forth 
his sceptre and changed it all. He has provided 
shelter, if you can cross the track safely, and | 
carrying the station so far up town has severe: 
the connection between the trains and the lobby 
—of the Delavan House, only, well understood 
Even the royal power will not be sufficient to cut 
the connection between the trains and the other 
lobby. 

But wherever his Majesty chooses to place his 
Albany station, or that at any other city, even 
though he compels his subjects to cross the track 
to reach it, and however severe may be his tasi 
in cars, even to frowning upon ‘‘ palace cars” and 
** drawing-room cars” —if he will only take ca: 
that his dominions are safe, he will be sure of 
universal loyalty. Sure and safe travel, with as 
much speed as may be; neat and comfortable cars, 
to which black walnut tables and mirrors are not 
essential; courteous and intelligent agents and 
officers of all kinds—these are the natural righ 
of railroad travelers, which the Easy Chair, in 
the form of a petition of right, now lays at th 
foot of the throne. His Majesty has acquired 
the power of a giant—let him use it like a good 
and sensible man; so shall his memory be sweet 
to the latest generation of travelers, and so will 
his petitioners ever pray. 
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A tiTTLx book appears upon the table at the 
side of the Easy Chair, the opening words of 
which will probably attract more than his at- 
tention. They are substantially that on Bridge 
Street, in Trenton, New Jersey, a few steps from 
the railroad track, is a row of small and plain 
frame houses. A strip of tin is nailed upon on¢ 
of these, painted with the words ‘‘ Chairs Caned 
Here.” ‘The door opens into a small and scant- 
ily-furnished room, in which there is a rag car- 
pet, a couple of tables, and several broken chairs. 
‘There are a few engravings upon the walls, a few 
books upon the tables, and a cross upon the man- 
tle. Five or six children are playing in the room, 
and a woman clad in faded calico is kneeling at 
work upon a chair. This woman, says the pref- 
ace, is Mrs. Howarth, the writer of the poems in 
the volume. A short story of a sad life follows ; 
the old struggle with poverty ; the loss of her hus- 
band’s eye-sight, and a year ago her own disabil- 
ity from paralysis. The neighbors have secured 
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at least shelter to her and her children, and this 
little book is published by Martin R. Dennis and 
(Co.. of Newark, New Jersey, for her benefit. 
The verses show a sad and weary heart, yet 
they are very much better than many volumes 
of poetry which are published with more pres- 
tige, for the sobriety of tone is real, and the mel- 
odvis sincere. In one of the poems—‘‘ The Tress 
of Golden Hair”—there is a sweetness and natu- 
ralness of pensive feeling which are deeply touch- 


ing; and ‘** My Soldier comes no more” will re 
mind many a heart of a sorrow that seemed uni- 
versal : 


‘Now here they come with heavy tramp, 
And flags and pennons gay, 

Who were his comrades in the camp, 
His friends fur many a day. 

The music ceases as they pass 
Before my cottage door; 

The flags are lowered ; they know, alas! 
My soldier comes no more.” 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 30th of January. 
Congress reassembled on the 6th, after its 
holiday recess. ‘The proceedings have been of 
decided importance, indicating clearly the con- 
tinuance of the hostility between Congress and 
the President. 


THE SUSPENSION OF MR. STANTON, 


On the 12th of December the President trans- 
mitted to the Senate a communication setting 
forth his reasons for suspending Mr. Stanton from 
the exercise of the functions of Secretary of War. 
The essential facts in the case were noted in our 
Record for October. The main point set forth 


by the President is that the ‘* mutual confidence 


and general accord” which should subsist be- 
tween the Chief Magistrate and the members of 
his Cabinet had long ceased to exist. The Presi- 
dent had before taken every measure to induce 
Mr. Stanton to resign, short of a positive request. 
At length, on the 5th of August, he formally no- 
tified Mr. Stanton that his resignation would be 
accepted. The Secretary declined to present his 
resignation before the next meeting of Congress. 
The President, therefore, as soon as necessary 
arrangements could be made for filling the office, 
suspended Mr. Stanton. The Secretary denied 
the right of the President to suspend him, basing 
his denial, according to the President, upon the 
provisions of the Tenure of Office Bill. The 


President affirms that before vetoing that bill he | 


asked the advice of his Cabinet, relying mainly 
upon the opinions of the Attorney-General and 
of Mr. Stanton who had once held that office. 
Every member of the Cabinet pronounced the law 
unconstitutional. ‘* Mr. Stanton’s condemnation 
of the law,” the President affirms, ‘‘ was the most 


elaborate and emphatic ; and he advised me that | 


it was my duty to defend the power of the Presi- 
dent from usurpation, and to veto the law.” 
this time, before the bill had become a law, there 


was no question of the authority of the President | 


to remove any member of his Cabinet; and had 


any one of them intimated that he would avail | 


himself of the provisions of the bill in case it be- 
came a law he should at once have removed 
him. 

The President proceeds to detail the action of 
his Cabinet in regard to the reconstruction of the 
Southern States, and quotes Mr. Stanton’s testi- 
mony before the Impeachment Committee to the 
cffect that he ‘‘ entertained no doubt of the au- 
thority of the President to take measures for the 
organization of the rebel States on the plan pro- 


At | 


| posed, daring the vacation of Congress, and 

agreed in the plan specified in the proclamation 
| in the case of North Carolina.” Up to this time 
the President says that there had been perfect 
accord between himself and his Cabinet, and 
that he saw no necessity for achange. But then 
| arose the ‘*‘ unfortunate difference of opinion and 
policy between Congress and the President upon 
this same subject, and upon the ultimate basis 
upon which the reconstruction of these States 
should proceed, especially upon the question of 
negro suffrage. Upon this point three members 
|of the Cabinet found themselves in sympathy 
with Congress. They remained only long enough 
to see that the difference in policy could not be 
reconciled ;” and thereupon resigned ; parting, as 
the President says, ‘‘ with mutual respect and 
| mutual regret.” But when the question upon 
the Suffrage Bill for the District of Columbia, 
and the Reconstruction Acts of March 2 and 23, 
| passed over the veto, came to be considered Mr. 
Stanton stood alone in the Cabinet opposed to 
the views of the President. The difference of 
| opinion could not be reconciled; and so ‘‘ that 
unity of apinion which, upon great questions of 
public policy or administration is so essential to 
the Executive, was gone.” In such a state of 
affairs the President argues that the only course 
of a member of the Cabinet is to resign. 

The general and main ground upon which Mr. 
Johnson justifies his suspension of Mr. Stanton 
is in brief: that upon grave and important ques- 
tions the views of the Secretary of War differed 
from those of the President. 

Beyond this is a special ground, which, says 
the President, ‘‘ if it stood alone would vindicate 
|my action.” This relates to the riot which took 
place in New Orleans on the 30th of July, 1866 
(the President erroneously gives the date as the 
30th of August; the facts are noted in our Rec- 
ord for September, 1866). The substance of the 
President's charge is that on the 29th of August 
—it should have been written July—Mr. Stan- 
ton received a very important dispatch transmit- 
ted the day before by General Baird, then, in the 
absence of General Sheridan, in temporary com- 
mand at New Orleans, stating the condition of 
| affairs, and asking for instructions as to the course 
| which he should pursue. Mr. Stanton, accord- 
ing to the statement of the President, neither 
gave any instructions, nor brought the matter be- 
fore the President. Mr. Johnson avers that had 
| proper instructions been sent to General Baird 
|the riot and massacre would not have taken 
| place. It was not, he says, ‘‘the fault or the 
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error or the omission of the President that this 
military commander was left without instruc- 
tions,” but for all these defaults, says Mr. 
Johnson, ‘‘ the President was held responsible ;” 
whereas the Secretary of War knew that the 
President was not responsible, for he knew no- 
thing of the state of affairs at New Orleans until 
many days thereafter. The President urges that 
if the Secretary of War had given proper instruc- 
tions to General Baird the riot which arose on 
the assembling of the Convention would not have 
occurred. 

The President contends that the relation be- 
tween the Executive and a member of the Cab- 
inet is essentially that of principal and agent; so 
that it has been judicially decided that an order 
made by the head of a department is presumed 
to be made by the President himself; and that 
therefore ‘‘ the principal upon whom such respons- 
ibility is devolved for the acts of the subordinate 
ought to be left as free as possible in the matter 
of selection and of dismissal.” To hold him to 
responsibility for an officer beyond his control, 
to allow the agent and not the principal to de- 
cide upon the question of his own fitness, ‘* would 
be to reverse the just order of administration 
and to place the subordinate above the superior.” 
Moreover, continues the President, among other 
relations between the President and the head of 
a department is that of ‘‘ mutual confidence.” 
This had entirely ceased between him and Mr. 
Stanton ; yet ‘‘ while the President was unwilling 
to allow Mr. Stanton to remain in his adminis- 
tration, Mr. Stanton was equally unwilling to al- 
low the President to carry on his administration 
without his presence.” The President had hoped 
that Mr. Stanton, as intimated in his note of 
August 12, would have ended the complication by 
resigning upon the assemblage of Congress. The 
President closes this communication by saying 
that, ‘‘as far as the public interests are involved, 
there has been no cause for regret. Salutary re- 
forms have been introduced by the Secretary ad 
interim, and great reductions of expenses have 
been effected under his administration of the 
War Department to the saving of millions to 
the Treasury.” 

This message was referred to the Military Com- 
mittee of the Senate, a majority of whom, on the 
8th of January, presented an elaborate Report, 


controverting nearly every point set forth by the | 


President. The design of the Tenure of Office 
Act was to prevent the President from making 
any removals except for mental or moral inca- 
pacity, or for some legal disqualification; and 
these facts must be proved prior to removal. 


The constitutionality of the Tenure of Office Bill | 


is assumed, and it is affirmed that the President 


has recognized it by his action in this very case. | 


Passing to the immediate question of the sus- 
pension of Mr. Stanton, the Report goes on to 
declare that, if the opinions of the Attorney- 
General (given in our Record for July and Sep- 
tember, 1867) ‘‘ were carried into practice, as 
Mr. Johnson proposed that they should be, and 
as he had instructed his subordinates to carry 


them out, the plain intention of Congress in re- | 
gard to reconstruction in rebel States would have | 


been defeated.” Mr. Stanton expressed his dis- 
sent from these opinions, and Congress upon as- 
sembling in July, 1867, passed a third Act of 
Reconstruction. This also was vetoed by Mr. 





Johnson, ‘‘ whose whole course of conduct Was 
notoriously in open and violent antagonism t, 
the will of the nation, as expressed by the two 
Houses of Congress. Mr. Stanton, on the othey 
hand, favored the faithful execution of these laws 
He had good reason to believe, and did believe 
that if he resigned his post Mr. Johnson would 
fill the vacancy by the appointment of some per- 
son in accord with himself in his plans of ob. 
struction and resistance to the will of Congress. 
Such an appointment would by the Constitution 
have remained in force till the end of the session 
of the Senate.” 

The Report admits, as averred by the Presj 
dent, that Mr. Stanton considered the Tenur 
of Office Bill to be unconstitutional, and was op- 
posed to its becoming a law; but the Committee 
contend that ‘‘it does not follow because a publi 
officer has entertained such an opinion of a pro- 
posed measure, he is to carry his notions so fa 
as to treat it as void when formally enacted int 
a law by a two-thirds vote of each House of Con- 
gress.” The Report eulogizes Mr. Stanton’s con- 
duct in refusing to resign, declaring that ‘in so 
doing he consulted both his own duty and the 
best interests of the country.” 

The Report then proceeds to consider the alle 
gations of the President concerning Mr. Stanton’s 
procedure in regard to the New Orleans riot. The 
general conclusions are that: ‘* Mr. Johnson in 
his report seeks to throw off from himself all the 
responsibility of the riot, and denies that he was 
warned in time. This denial, in the face of the 
uncontested and incontrovertible facts of the case, 
admits of but one reply, and that is, that it is un- 
true, and known to be so to Mr. Johnson. He 
was warned, and fully warned, of the impend- 
ing violence, and it is in vain for him to deny a 
fact so well established. Mr. Stanton was not 
so warned.” 

A Minority Report, presented by Senator Doo- 
little, sustained the views of the President upon 
the general ground that the Chief Magistrate, 
‘*by the Constitution of the United States and 
by the uniform practice of the Government, has 
the power to remove at his pleasure all executive 
officers ;” and that in this special case the re- 
moval was fully justified. This Report concludes 
with the recommendation of a resolution that: 

The Senate advise and consent to the removal of 
Edwin M. Stanton as Secretary of War. 

The Report of the majority of the Committee 
concluded with the following resolution : 

Resolved, That having considered the evidence and 
reasons given by the President in his Report of the 
12th of December, 1867, for the suspension from the 
office of Secretary of War of Edwin M. Stanton, the 
Senate do not concur in such suspension. 

The essential point was the adoption of one or 
the other of these resolutions. It finally reached 
a vote on the 13th of January, when by a ma- 
jority of 35 to 6 the resolution of the Majority 
Report was adopted. The consequence was that 
Mr, Stanton resumed the exercise of the func- 
tions of Secretary of War, General Grant volun- 
tarily vacating the position which he had held ad 
interim. 


NEW RECONSTRUCTION BILL, 


Probably the most important measure now 
pending before Congress is that the text of which 
| we give below. It was drafted by the Recon- 
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struction Committee in the House in accordance 
with instructions from that body. Many amend- 
ments were proposed to it in its various stages, 
and it was as a result much modified by the 
Committee. On the 21st of January the bill was 
passed in the House by an almost strict party 
vote, there being 123 ayes to 45 nays, the ayes 
being all strictly Republican; the nays being all 
Democrats, with the exception of Mr. Cary of 
Ohio. The following is the text of the bill as it 
passed the House: 

SroTi0N 1. Be it enacted, etc., That in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
ippi, Louisiana, Texas, Florida, and Arkansas there 
are no civil State Governments, republican in form, 
ind that the so-called civil governments in said States, 


respectively, shall not be recognized as valid or legal | 


State Governments, either by the executive or the ju- 
dicial power or authority of the United States. 

Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That for the speedy 
enforcement of the act entitled ‘‘ An Act to provide for 
the more efficient government of the Rebel States,” 
passed March 2, 1867, and the several acts supplement- 
ary thereto, the General of the Army of the United 
States is hereby authorized and required to enjoin, 
by special orders, upon all officers in command, with- 
in the several military departments within said sever- 
al States, the performance of all acts authorized by 
said several laws above recited; is authorized to re- 
move, at his discretion, by his order, from command, 
any or all of said commmpantane, and detail other officers 
of the United States Army, not below the rank of Col- 
onel, to perform all the duties and exercise all the 
powers authorized by said several acts, to the end that 
the people of the said several States may speedily re- 
organize civil governments, republican in form, in 
said several States, and be restored to political power 
in the Union. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the General 
of the Army may remove any or all civil officers now 
acting under the several Provisional Governments 
within the said disorganized States, and appoint oth- 
ers to discharge the duties pertaining to their respect- 
ive offices, and may do any and all acts which, by said 
several laws above mentioned, are authorized to be 


done by the several Commanders of the Military De- | 


partments within said States; and so much of said 
vcts, or of any act, as authorizes the President to de- 
tail the Military Commanders to said Military Depart- 
ments, or to remove any officers who may be detailed 
as herein provided, is hereby repealed. 

Seo. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be un- 
lawful for the President of the United States to order 
any part of the army or navy of the United States to 
assist by force of arms the authority of either of said 
Provisional Governments in said disorganized States, 
to oppose or obstruct the authority of the United 
States, as provided in this act and the acts to which 
this is supplementary. 

Sro. 5. And be it further enacted, That any interfer- 


ence by any person, with intent to prevent by force | 


the execution of the orders of the General of the Army, 
made in pursuance of this act and of the acts aforesaid, 
or any refusal or willful neglect of any person to issue 
any order or do any act required by this act, or other of 
the acts to which this act is additional and supplement- 
ary, with intent to defeat or delay the due execution 


of this act or of either of the acts to which this is sup- | 


plementary, shall be held to be a high misdemeanor, 
and the party guilty thereof shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not exceeding five thousand dollars and impris- 
oned not exceeding two years. 

Szo. 6. And be it further enacted, That so much of all 


acts, and parts of acts, as conflicts or is inconsistent | 


with the provisions of this act, is hereby repealed. 
The debates upon this bill in both Houses have 
been exceedingly animated. In the House, Mr. 
Fernando Wood, in the course of a speech, de- 
nounced it as ‘‘a bill without a title, a child 
without a name, and probably without a father ; 
a monstrosity, a measure the most infamous of 


the many infamous acts of this present infamous | 


Congress.” These words were held to be deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the House, and it was or- 
dered by a large majority (114 to 38) that Mr. 
Wood should be publicly reprimanded by the 
Speaker. 
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CENSURE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

In the House, January 6, was brought up a 
resolution previously offered, censuring the Pres- 
ident for the removal of General Sheridan from 
the command of the Fifth Military District, and 
thanking General Grant for his action in the 
matter. The question was divided. The clause 
in these words, censuring the President, was 
passed by a vote of 79 to 28: 

“Resolved that this House utterly condemns the 
conduct of Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, for his action in removing that gallant soldier, 
Philip H. Sheridan, from the command of the Fifth 
Military District.” 

The clause tendering thanks to General Grant 
was adopted by a vote of 82 to 23. 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

A very important bill in relation to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was passed in 
the House, January 13, by a vote of 116 to 39. 
It provides in substance that any number of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, not less than five, 
shall constitute a quorum; and that no case be- 
fore the Court involving the validity of any law 
of the United States shall be decided adversely 
to the validity of such law without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of all the members of the 
Court.—The importance of this bill arises from 
the fact that it is supposed that a majority of 
the judges consider the Reconstruction laws, as 
passed by Congress, to be unconstitutional, This 
presumed majority is less than two-thirds of the 
whole. Hence, should the bill become a law, 
the requisite number of judges to render invalid 
these Acts will not be obtained. 


RIGHTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD. 


Some further action has been taken upon this 
subject. In the House a resolution was passed 
requesting the President to intercede with the 
Queen of Great Britain for the pardon of Father 
McMahon, now imprisoned in Canada. It is al- 
leged that he went to Canada on private business, 
althongh in company with a body of Fenians, 
and that after the skirmish which took place he 
was captured while administering spiritual con- 
solation to the wounded Fenians; but that he 
| was in no other way implicated in the invasion. 
On the 27th of January, Mr. Banks, from 
| the Committee on Foreign Affairs, presented a 

Report upon the general question of the rights 
of naturalized American citizens. It recites that 
|at the close of the War of Independence three 
questions were left unsettled between the United 
| States and Great Britain: (1.) The Impress- 
ment of Seamen; (2.) The Right of Search ; 
(3.) Expatriation.—The first and second were 
virtually settled by the war of 1812; the third, 
and most important, remains unsettled. The to- 
| tal emigration to this country from Europe since 
the Declaration of Independence is 6,640,000, 
and English law holds them and their descend- 
| ants to be British subjects. After an exhaustive 
statement of the origin of the people of the Uni- 
ted States, the Committee say that out of a pop- 
ulation of 35,000,000 there are 20,000,000 who 
under this claim are subjects of the several States 
of Europe, and their service is due to them ; and 
any one of them visiting Europe is legally liable 
to be drafted into the armies of the respective na- 
| tions; so that, in the event of a war with Europe, 
| three-fifths of our able-bodied citizens could be 
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summoned to fight against this country. The 
Committee prepared the draft of a bill to meet 
this case, the salient features of which are that 
the right of expatriation is affirmed, and asserted 
to exist in the case of all persons of foreign birth 
who shall be able to prove a continuous residence 
in the United States of five years; and in case 
the rights of any such citizen are infringed upon 
by any European Government, reprisal may be 
made by seizing the person and property of any 
subject of the Government so offending. The 
Committee, however, believe that no such action 
will be required, for, they say, ‘‘ it can not be 
that in this age, when all the political traditions 
of the Middle Ages are trembling, that Europe 
will at this day rush to extremities to sustain a 
claim repudiated by every authority of law, hu- 
manity, experience, civilization, and justice.” 


FINANCIAL PROJECTS. 
In view of the unexpected failure of the cotton 
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issued ; but the Secretary of the Treasury may Pay out 
an equal sum in the notes authorized by this Act: ., 
may exchange such notes for National Bank nor, 
When the notes of any National Bank in the Treas, 
amount to $900, the bank is required to redeem the 
in lawful money. — 
$$§4 and 5 poem for the transactions between ¢} 
Treasury and the banks. ali 
§ 6 directs that the amount of notes thus ijcsy, 
shall be invested in Treasury bonds or interest-}es, 
ing debt of the United States, the preference }y a 
given to bonds held in the Treasury as security ¢. 
circulating notes of National Banks.” it 


The object of this Bill is to secure the gradual 
withdrawal of notes of National Banks, and ; 
substitute therefor ‘‘ Greenbacks.” 
RECONSTRUCTION CONVENTIONS. 
The Reconstruction Conventions are now in 
operation in all of the ten States included withi; 
the scope of the Military Bill, except in Alaba 


ma, whose convention has adjourned, having 


crop a bill passed the House suspending the pay- | 


ment of the tax upon cotton. The Senate pro- 
posed certain amendments, to a part of which the 
House refused to accede ; committees of confer- 
ence have been appointed, but as yet no positive 
action has been taken.——Among other ques- 
tions which have been under consideration is that 
of the enormous frauds in regard to the collection 
of the tax upon distilled, spirits. It is not denied 
that more than three-fourths of the revenue which 
should have been derived from this source has 
failed to be realized by the Treasury. The same 
is true, though not quite to the same extent, of 
the tax upon tobacco and its manufactures. Va- 
rious measures to obviate these frauds have been 
proposed, and are under consideration. 

‘The most important subject connected with 
finances is that which relates to the character 
and amount of the circulating medium. Upon 
one side it is urged, notably by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in his Report—the main points of 
whose argument were stated in our last Record— 
that the paper currency should be gradually con- 
tracted, with a view to the return at an early day 
to a specie currency. On the other hand it is 
urged that the existing currency is not too large 
in amount for the requirements of business; and 
that, as existing obligations were entered upon 
on the basis of the present amount of currency, 
any contraction would result in great financial 
disturbance. 

Closely connected with this question is that 
which relates to the character of our paper cur- 
rency. The point is, whether the present Na- 
tional Bank notes should continue in circulation, 
or should be replaced by ‘‘ Greenbacks,” issued 
directly by the Government. The argument in 
favor of the National Bank is presented by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and noted in its main 
points in our last Record. A bill now under 
consideration in the House proposes to do away 
with these institutions. The following comprises 
its chief features : 

$1. After the passage of this Act it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any individual or corporation to issue as money 
any note or bill not authorized by Act of Congress ; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is to issue not ex- 
ceeding $300,000,000 of United States notes, not bear- 
ing interest, which shall be a legal tender. 

$2. These notes shall be issued only in exchange 
for circulating notes of National Banks. 

§ 3. Circulating notes of National Banks paid into 
the Treasury of the United States are not to be re- 


| completed the new Constitution. 


This Constitution opens with a ‘‘ declaration 
of rights,” according to which all persons a 
declared citizens of the State who are “ residen: 
in this State, born in the United States, or natu 
ralized, or who shall have legally dectared thej 
intention to become citizens of the United States. 
All such persons are declared to possess equal 
civil and political rights and public privileges 
It is also provided that no person shall be im 
prisoned for debt; that every citizen has a right 
to bear arms in defense of himself and the State: 
and that no form of slavery shall exist in t! 
State. Article 2 relates to the boundaries of | 
State. Article 3 relates to the distribution of t! 
powers of the State Government. Article 4 ; 
fines the sphere, duties, and mode of election of 
the Legislative department. It is made the duty 
of the General Assembly, within five years aft 
the adoption of the Constitution, and within ey- 
ery subsequent period of ten years, to provide fi 
the revision, digesting, and promulgation of all 
the public statutes of the State. No person e1 
gaging in a duel shall be capable of holding of 
fice under the tate Government. Article 5d 
fines the duties of the Executive department; 
and article 6 those of the Judiciary. Article 7 
relates to Elections. All male citizens of 2! 
years old and upward are declared electors, wit! 
the exception (1.) of those who, during the lat 
rebellion, inflicted or caused to be inflicted any 
cruel or unusual punishment upon United States 
soldiers or citizens; (2.) of those disqualified by 
the proposed 14th amendment of the Constitu 
tion of the United States, or who were exclud 
ed in the late registration under the operation 
of the Military Bill; (3.) of those convicted of 
treason, embezzlement of public funds, malfeas- 
ance in office, crime punishable by law with im 
prisonment in the penitentiary, or bribery; and 
(4.) of those who are idiots or insane. ‘The 2d 
exception is modified so as to admit as voters 

‘such persons as aided in the reconstruction 
proposed by Congress, and accept the political 


| equality of all men before the law; and provision 


|is made for the removal of disabilities by the 


General Assembly. Articles 8 and 9 relate 
Representation and Taxation; Article 10 to th 
Militia; Article 11 to Education; Article 12 
establishes a Bureau of Industrial Resources; 


| Article 13 relates to Corporations; Article 14 


exempts from sale on execution the property of 
any resident of the State to the value of $1000, 
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and every homentes id not exe coding $2000 in 
yalue. Article 15 relates to the oath of office, 
which is simply to support the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and of the State of 
Alabama. Article 16 provides for Amendments 
of the Constitution, the proposition for such 
amendments to be adopted by two-thirds of each 
House of the Assembly. 

In South Carolina, at the close of 1867, Gen- 
eral Canby issued an order suspending executions 
and staying proceedings in all cases arising dur- 
ing the war, suspending sales under foreclosure, 
and providing for a homestead exemption. He 
also revoked General Sickles’s order prohibiting 
the distillation of liquors and the granting of li- 
censes to bar-rooms. ‘The bar-rooms have been 
reopened, and the proc eeds of licenses are devoted 
to the support of the poor. 

Governor Pierpont’s (Virginia) term of office 
expired January 1. No successor has been pro- 
vided for. Governor F. B. Flanders, of Louisi- 
ana, resigned January 2, and General Hancock 
appointed Joshua Baker to fill the vacanc y. On 
the 1ith Gener ral Hancock issued an order an- 
nulling Sheridan’s instructions to boards of regis- 
tration. On the same day General Meade re- 
moved Governor Jenkins, of Georgia. The des- 
titution of the Southern States still continues. 
New-Year’s Day was quite generally celebrated 


by the negroes of the South as the fifth annivers- 


ary of their emancipation. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER WELLS. 


The Report on our National revenue system, 
recently made by Special Commissioner David 
A. Wells, is a very important document. Mr. 
Wells, upon an estimate of our National annual 


expenditure at $140,000,000 for ordinary ex- 
penses, $130,000,000 for interest on the public | 
and $50,000,000 for the reduction of the 
public debt, expresses his belief that this expend- | 
iture can be met by a tax of only ‘$8 73 per head, 
and the principal of our debt extinguished with- | 


debt, 


in twenty years. 
internal revenue from distilled spirits, fermented 
liquors, tobacco, income, stamps, banks, rail- 
roads, legacies, salaries, ete., as $152,000,000. 
This would leave a deficit of $18,000,000 neces- 
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leetor, and concludes with a proposition that 
there should be a Board of Revenue Commis- 
sioners, consisting of five members, to which 
should be transferred the whole business of col- 
lecting the revenue, both customs and internal, 
subject only to the general supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: this Board to constitute 
also a Board of Examination, whose approval 
should be the necessary condition precedent to 
the granting of any revenue commission. 


SOUTHERN AMERIC! 

Captain-General Lersundi alld the gov- 
ernorship of Cuba at the close of the year. In 
his circular to the district governors he recom- 
mends the utmost vigilance in the suppression of 
the slave-trade.—At Porto Rico the earthquake 
shocks have continued, but not on such a scale 
as to alarm the inhabitants. —On the 11th the in- 
habitants of St. Thomas voted almost unanimous- 
ly in favor of annexation to the United States, in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty between 
the United States and Denmark. 

On account of the recent rebellion in Yucatan 
against the authority of Governor Cepeda, the 
Mexican Government blockaded the port of Sisal 
December 30, and ordered a large military force, 
under General Diaz, to the peninsula. ‘The rebel 
governor, Pastor Rios, has, it is said, received 
support from the neighboring English colony of 
Belize. —Advices of December 22 state that the 


| . - . . 
| congressional canvass of votes for the Presidency 


| of Mexico had resulted in favor of Juarez, only 


7 .. 2 ° | 
The Commission estimates the | 


sary to make up the sum ($170,000,000) that | 
was, according to previous estimates, to be pro- | 


vided for from internal revenue sources. 
meet thisdeficiency he relies upon ‘‘ 
“license” taxes, 


special” or 


To} 


The most important portion of the Report is | 


that which relates to ‘‘ reform in revenue ad- 
ministration.” Mr. Wells is of the opinion that 
frauds are not confined to whisky revenues, and 
says that if the truth were known it would be 
found that those connected with the tobacco rev- 


enues were still greater, and that those in coal | 


oil are not inferior to those in whisky and tobac- 
co. These evils, he says, do not exist iv: other 
countries, and there i is no necessity for them here. 
The remedy must come from an entire change 
in the system according to which revenue officers 
are selected, and in the tenure of their office. 
This change would not necessarily do away with 
patronage, but by making necessary an examina- 
tion of the candidates, would secure honest and 
competent officers. Mr. Wells also recommends 
the consolidation of large cities into single col- 
lection districts under one assessor and one col- 





three members voting against him. Constitu- 
tional reforms were under consideration in the 
Mexican Congress, assimilating the government 
to that of the United States in respect to the re- 
lations between the executive and legislative de- 
partments. 

Early in the month a revolution broke out in 
San Domingo; the regular government was com- 
pelled to find a refu, ge in Turk’s Island. 

Early in December, 1867, the rebellion against 
President Prado’s administratic n in Peru had, 
under the lead of General Canseco in the south 
and Colonel Buita in the north, extended to the 
provinces of Huancayo, Jauja, and Tarma, east 
of Lima, but on the opposite slope of the Andes. 
The city of Arequipa, held by the revolutionists, 
was ina state of siege, with but little prospect of 
escaping capture. 

EUROPE. 

The year 1868 opened auspiciously. On the 
part of the Great Powers of the Continent the 
most unreserved assurances were given of peace- 
ful intentions. 

In France, by a decree of the Emperor, pub- 
lished December 31, the Corps Legislatif for the 
next five years is to consist of a total of 292 
members. The city of Paris is entitled to 9 rep- 
resentatives, as hitherto. The passage of the 
Army bill has produced great excitement in Eu- 
rope. It raises the army to over 750,000 men, 
and provides for a National Guard of 400,000 
militia. 

A cable telegram states that Archduke Al- 
brecht of Austria had been ordered to prepare 
for the field. These facts, and the determined 
attitude recently assumed by Russia on the East- 
ern question, have naturally excited serious ap- 
prehensions of an approaching European war. 

The British Government continues to arrest 
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Fenians. Lord Strathnairn, Commander-in-| coup d'état is contemplated at Dlesence. It is 


chief of the forces in Ireland, was on the 3d act- | believed in Paris that the relations between the 


ively engaged in disposing his troops to meet a 


French and Italian Governments are not so cor 


possible outbreak, On the night of the 3d a dial as they have been.”—From Florence, under 


body of Fenians entered the magazine in Cork 
and carried off half a ton of blasting powder. 
George Francis Train was arrested at Queens- 
town on the 18th on the ground of his Fenian 
sympathies, but the act was disavowed by the 


sritish Government. 


The remains of Maximilian were landed at 


Trieste on the 16th. 


Italy is still unsettled and bewildered. At the 
beginning of the year King Victor Emanuel coun- 
seled the people and the parliament to preserve 
their calmness, declaring that it was the unani- 
mous desire of Italy that Rome should become 
the national capital, but that the treatment of | 
the question demanded patience. General Mena- 
brea, after much difficulty, had on the 6th suc- 
ceeded in the organization of a Cabinet with 


Reale as Minister of War. 


Mount Vesuvius, during the week ending De- | 
cember 14, afforded a spectacle of unusual grand- 
eur. ‘‘ Large masses of lava,” says the London 
Times correspondent, ‘* were shot up to a great 
height, one of which, even from the city, was 
seen to fall like a mighty rock and roll down the 
sides of the greater cone. Streams of red-hot 
lava were flowing over the crater and bathing the 
whole of the upper part of the mountain, while 


fiery lava, ashes, and sand, were sent up with an 


immense impetus, irradiating the sky far and 


near.” The cannonade was heard in the most 
distant part of Naples. 

A telegraphic dispatch, dated at Naples on the 
29th of January and received in time to appear 
in the New York papers of the morning of the 
30th, gives the latest account of this eruption. 
The dispatch reads: ‘* The eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, which has continued with greater or 
less intensity since its occurrence in the past 
year, has culminated in an unusual and very 
fatal catastrophe. Yesterday evening the side 
of Mount Vesuvius lying right opposite to the 


gate of Castello Nuovo, one of the fortifications | 


of the city, situated between the royal palace and 


the sea, fell, tumbling outward. The detached | 


portion buried several houses built in the vicinity, 
and overwhelmed carriages and other convey- 
ances passing on the highway at the moment. 
The scene is melancholy and full of ruin. The 
road running in the neighborhood of the voleano 
is filled with rocks and earth which just lately 
formed part of the mountain. This extraordi- 
nary event has also been attended with consider- 
able loss of life ; but the number of persons killed 
has not been ascertained.” 

In Portugal the unpopularity of the new sys- 
tem of taxation led to nots in Lisbon and else- 
where, at the beginning of the year; and owing 
to the excitement the ministry resigned. A new 
cabinet was organized under Count Avila. 

We group together the substance of the main 
telegraphic dispatches bearing date January 29, 
and received by us on the 30th, at the moment 
when we close this Record :—The London dis- 
patch sa 





ys: ‘* The internal condition of Italy is | 
becoming critical. Fears are entertained that a | jects, a few months ago. 


date of January 29, the telegraph reports that ‘g 
special agent of the President of the United States 
has arrived at Rome on a secret mission to the 
Pope, and that he will be supported by Admiral 
Farragut, whose fleet is hourly expected at Na 
ples, and whose arrival at Rome is looked for at 
an early day,” and that ‘‘the General Council 
of the Roman Catholic Church, preparations for 
which were some time ago intrusted by Pope 
Pius IX. to a special commission of seven car 
dinals, will assemble at Rome in November next.’ 
—From London the telegraph reports that ‘ the 
policy adopted by Prussia on the Roman question 
and her agreement with France in the treatment 
of the subject, have caused surprise. But an ex 
planation of this course is found in the fact that 
in sustaining the temporal power of the Pope the 
Prussian Government finds a powerful means of 
conciliating its Catholic subjects, and of strength 
ening its influence over the Catholic States of 
South Germany.”———Contrary to our custom of 
introducing into the Record only statements of 
| ascertained facts, we here give an abstract of the 
current European rumors of a single day. Ou 
purpose is to show that the general condition of 
Europe is such that an outbreak is looked upon 
as liable to occur at any moment; and that con 
sequently the wildest rumors are received with 
credence, and are thought of sufficient import- 
ance to be telegraphed across the Atlantic, 


THE EAST. 

According to advices from Yokohama, Decem- 
ber 6, 1867, the Tycoon of Japan had resigned 
his power into the hands of the Mikado—the spir- 
itual head of the Japanese Government. ‘The 
empire was henceforth to be carried on, under 
the Mikado, by a council of Damios, or nobles. 
Earlier advices (November 26) state that in the 
northern part of China the imperial troops sus- 
tained a severe repulse from the Ninfei rebels. 
Mr. Anson Burlingame, United States Minister 
to Pekin, had been appointed by the Emperor as 
special embassador to the Great Powers to settle 
the complicated questions which have, during 
several years past, arisen under the treaty be 
tween those powers and China. The Emperor 
| has appealed to European powers to aid him in 
putting down the rebellion. 


AFRICA. 

The British invasion of Abyssini« was, on the 
14th, fairly entered upon. ‘The British expedi- 
tion, 12,000 strong, one-fourth of which consists 
of a brigade of coolies, had at that time, under 
General Sir Robert Napier, reached Abyssinia, 
and were marching against King Theodorus. 
The latter is reported to have an army of 60,000; 
but these are rudely armed and equipped ; and 
the fact that many native chiefs are opposed to 
the King—principal among them the Governor 


| of Tigre—will prove a material aid to the English. 


The occasion of the expedition was the imprison- 
ment by King Theodorus of some British sub- 











Cditur’s 


NE of the pleasantest essays in ‘‘ The Ram- 
bler” commences with a quotation from Hor- 


a «Wisdom at proper times is well forgot!" 
Locke, whom there is no reason to suspect of 
r a favorer of idleness or libertinism, says 
that ‘‘ whoever hopes to employ any part of his | 
time with efficiency and vigor must allow some | 
of it to pass in trifles. It is beyond the power of 
humanity to spend a whole life in profound study | 
and intense méditation, and the most rigorous 
xactors of industry and seriousness have ap- 
pointed hours for relaxation and amusement.” 
' With authority so potential we open another | 
Drawer from the capaci ious bureau which, thanks 
to genial friends scattered up and down the high- 
ways and by-ways of the land, is amply filled with 
things humorous and edifying. 


| 
| 
fs 
b 


No name is better known, and no memory 
more revered throughout the South, than that of 
the late Bishop England, of Charleston. It was 
his custom, wherever he was preaching, whether 
in a public court-house, or Protestant church, or 
in his cathedral, to wear his ordinary episcopal 
robes—soutane, rotchet, and short purple cape. 
Many of the former buildings being in his time 
rather primitive structures, and affording little 
accommodation for robing, he was frequently 
compelled to make his ecclesiastical toilet behind 
the pulpit. ‘This happened on one occasion when 
his fame was at its height, and people of every 
creed, as well as class and condition, rushed to 
hear the famous preacher. One of the robes worn 
by a Roman Catholic Bishop—the rotchet—is a 
kind of surplice (‘‘ surplus,” as Mrs. Partington 

illed it), usually made of muslin, or fine linen, 
ind trimmed with lace. Dr. England remained 

me time hidden from the view of the audience, 
robably engaged in prayer, and the expectation | 
was somewhat increased in consequence. At 
len gth one, more impatient or more curious than | 
the rest, ventured to take a peep, and saw the | 
Bishop in his rotchet, and before he had time to | 
put on his cape; and, rather forgetting the char- 
acter of the place and the nature of the occasion, 
he cried out, in a voice that rang throughout the 

building: ‘* Boys! the Bishop's stripped to his | 
shirt! He’s in earnest, I tell you; and darn me 
if he ain't going to give us hell this time!” The 
Bishop, who, Irishman like, dearly loved a joke, 
and who frequently told the story, ever with un- | 
abated relish, mounted the steps of the pulpit, 
and looked upon his audience as calmly and with | 
as grave a countenance as if these strange words 
had never reached his ears, 





As showing the enterprise as well as the sang | 
froid of the American man of fashion, when do- | 
ing himself and his country the honor of a tem- 
porary sojourn among the monarchies of Europe, 
it is related by a lady that recently, when dining 
at the house of a fashionable financier in Paris, 
after having taken her place she glanced at the 
plate next her, and found on it a gilded card 
bearing the name of a marquis. The lady began | 
to think she was honored with a noble neighbor, 
when, lo! in sauntered Mr. . well known in 
New York, and took his seat beside her. Con- 
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fessing to disappointment, she said: ‘‘I think 
ay are mistaken—it is the seat of a marquis.” 

‘o which he answered, putting his glass to his 

sve: ** Beg your pardon, Madame, it is my even- 
ing name !” 

Dvurrine the political campaign of 1866 Gen- 
eral Joe Geiger was speaking in Butler County, 
Ohio. The audience was attentive, with the ex- 
ception of one fellow, who interrupted the Gen- 
eral with pointless remarks and questions. At 
length Geiger said: ‘‘ Young man, you seem 
to have a mighty open countenance in the dark ; 
suppose you bring it a little closer to the stand, 
so that we can take a squint at its beauty ?” The 
fellow, urged by those around him, was simple 
enough to go forward, when Geiger, with great 
solemnity, said : 

*“*Young man, have you ever searched the 
Holy Scriptures ?” 

** Certainly I have. 

** Have you ever read in the New Testament 
of the mz m who was advised to be born again ?” 

** Yes. 

‘Well, my young friend, that was the counsel 
of inspiration. For the sake of yourself, your 
relations, and public meetings, follow it; go 
through that interesting process, and the next 
time you are born be sti// born!” 

As the young person meandered from the front 
General Geiger observed: ‘*'That was a Chris- 
tian work in me. I have put a spiritual stop- 
cock on that sinner’s wind-pipe, and if he will 
view it in the right spirit it may be the means of 
saving him.” 


” 


A FRESH anecdote of the late President : 

A gentleman called upon Mr. Lincoln seeking 
a pardon for a young surgeon in the Confederate 
service, who had passed clandestinely through 
the Union lines under mitigating circumstances, 
but had been arrested, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to confinement during the war. After 
hearing the case the President said, ‘‘ I can not 
interfere; I must not offend Secretary ——. 
‘*That can not happen,” said the petitioner ; 
“¢ Secretary —— has not been requested to give 
the pardon. I have preferred to make the ap- 
plication to the President, who listens patiently, 
which Secretary will not always do.” ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ there is that differ- 
ence between the Secretary and myself; and it 
recalls a story told to me by Sweat, of Maine: 
A man in his neighborhood had a small bull- 
terrier that could whip all the dogs of the neigh- 
borhood. The owner of a large dog which the 
terrier had whipped asked the owner of the ter- 
rier how it happened that the terrier whipped 
every dog he encountered ? ‘That,’ said the 
owner of the terrier, ‘is no mystery to me; your 
dog and other dogs get half through a fight be- 
fore they are ready ; now, my dog is always 
mad !’” 


On another occasion the same gentleman so- 
licited Mr. Lincoln to release a number of men, 
women, and children who had been arrested by 
order of General Hunter. After listening to the 


| statement the President said, ‘‘ Did you ever read 
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a book called ‘Flush Times in Alabama ?’” 
‘No, Sir,” was the reply. ‘* Well, you ought; 
for there is a case in it which just fits this: An 
old Judge had a propensity for fining offenders, 
no matter what the offense. On one occasion 
the regular term of court was not long enough to 


close all the cases and enable the Judge to order | 


fines, so he held an adjourned term for that pur- 
pose, and while intently occupied in that agree- 
able duty the stove-pipe fell; whereupon the 
Judge, enraged at the interruption, without stop- 
ping to learn the cause, called out, ‘Sheriff, ar- 
rest every one in the room! Mr. Clerk, enter a 
fine against every one of them!’ Then, looking 
through his spectacles and seeing the crowd, his 
Honor said, ‘Stop, Mr. Clerk; enter a fine against 
every one in the room, women and children alone 
excepted.” And,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘I don’t 


know but General Hunter has as great a pro- | 
pensity for arresting as the old Judge had for | next day being the one set apart for the deliy- 


Jining people.” Which is ‘‘about where it 
lights,” as the excellent Joe Gargery was in the 
habit of remarking. 


| in large letters—‘‘ InavGuRAL.” 
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velvet lining of his coat turned outs ide. Stand 
ing in the front of the box until all eyes were 
turned on him, he raised his finger, and fixir 
his eyes on the leader of the orchestra, thundered 
out : ** Do President Houston the Savor to pl 

* Won't 4 you come to the bower ?’ 


AnoTHerR of Old Sam: While President of 
the Texan Republic he received a challenge ty 
fight a duel with some person whom he consid 
ered his inferior. Turning to the bearer of ¢! 
challenge, he said: ‘Sir, tell your principal 
that Sam Houston never fights dow n hill?” 


One more: During his Presidency Concres 
took exception to Houston’s oral messages, in 
sisting that they should be written out, so as to 
be available for reference, and as being more 
respectful. Acceding to their wishes, and the 





ery of his inaugural, he appeared with a roll of 
paper in hand, tied with ribbon, and marked 
He addressed 
them with the roll in his hand, waving it grace- 


A member of the House of Representatives at | fully that all might see it; and, on concluding, 


Washington writes us that while at his home in 


the Granite State, during the holidays, he found | 


that Professor Chandler, of Middlebury, Vermont, 
had been engs aged to deliver a course of lectures 
on geology 
town, headed ‘* Geological Lectures.” 
of *‘ Irish extract,” who is called a bright boy i in 
school, and who was evidently well up in his ab- 


breviations, seeing the notice, went home to his | tion of faces. 


, notice of which was posted about the | 


. . | 
mother and informed her that there was to be a 


” 


lecture that evening. ‘* What is it about? 
the mother. ‘* Well,” replied Danny, 
know what it’s about, but Geo Logical is the man 
who's going to lecture!’ 


A Bos7on correspondent says: Your anecdote 
of the late lamented Isaac O. Barnes, in the Jan- 
uary Number, reminds me of one I have not seen 
in print. At the time the Second Advent be- 
lievers were in full blast in Boston Mr. Barnes 
was passing their place of meeting and urgently 
solicited to enter. He inquired the object of so 
large and solicitous a gathering, and was told: 

‘We are anxiously awaiting the second coming 
of Christ—do come in and be saved!” ‘‘ Excuse 
me,” he replied; ‘‘I am now in somewhat of a 
hurry, but if He arrives I beg of you to treat 
Him better than when He made His first visit !” 


—_——_ 


During Sam Houston’s incumbency of the | 


Gubernatorial chair of Texas it was proposed in 
the Senate of that turbulent State to abolish 
the State Geological Commission, of which a 
very capable German professor was chief. On 
being asked his opinion, Houston said he was 
opposed to abolishing the Commission, as the | 
professor was a very useful man—very; ‘‘ for,” 
added the Governor, ‘‘ 
six distinct strata of dirt on Dick Scully's neck, 
with various animaleule I!” Dick was a Member 
of Congress. 





Soon after the battle of § 
rical company visited the city of Houston. At 


one of their performances President Houston | ed Justice of the Peace. 


he has already discovered | 


asked | ence he was greeted with: 
**T don’t | 


Perry ; 


San Jacinto a theat- | Indicrously mixed in temples of justice. 


handed it with a bow to the clerk, and stalked 
out of the chamber. On opening, it was found 
to be a roll of blank paper! 


DurrneG Sam Houston’s Governorship of Texas 


A youth | an old acquaintance of ne went to Austin to 


obtain an appointment as Captain of Rangers. 
Among Houston’s peculiarities was his recollec- 
A man’s face once seen was never 
forgotten; so when our friend entered the pres 
** Why, Perry, how 
are you ?—haven’t seen you for twenty veel ~ 
how have you prospered?” The proper answer 
having been made, Perry really begs an to ha\ 
hopes of success. ‘‘ Well, Perry,” continued 
the Governor, ‘can I do any thing for you?” 
Perry presented his little matter; to which Old 
Sam replied: ‘‘Ah! Perry, I should like to 
oblige you, but do you remember, Perry, soon 
after Jacinto your name, with others, appeared 
attached to a paper stating that Sam Houston 
was a coward, a knave, etc.? So, Perry, I can't 
do it; I’m sorry, Perry, but I can't. Good-by, 
God bless you, Perry—God bless you, 
my boy!” And Perry emitted himself from the 
premises and returned unto his own ranch. 








Ir is ever the case with effervescent material 
that to be very sparkling it must be thoroughly 
bottled. ‘This has frequently proved to be the 
case with General Butler—the tighter the place, 
the greater his ‘‘ pop.” The General, while in 
active practice in Massachusetts, was a terror and 
torment to Judges of thin calibre. On one occa- 
sion Judge Sanger having been bullied and badg- 
ered out of all patience, petul: antly asked, ** What 
does the counsel suppose I am on this bench for ? 
Scratching his head a minute, Benjamin F. re- 
plied: ‘* Well, I confess your Honor’s got me 
there !” 


Tue solemn and the jocular sometimes become 
At Fort 
Benton, for instance, a doctor had been appoint- 
A suit was brought in 


stepped into the principal box, wearing a cocked | his court, and he proceeded with the trial; and 
hat with an enormous red feather, and the red | thus did he administer the oath to the first wit- 
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ness : 
you shall give in this case shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth—you bet !” 


Wuar ridiculous things occur sometimes at 
funerals! For instance: on one of those solemn 
occasions out West there stood in the house of 
the defunct an old-fashioned clock, which, when 
it finished the announcement of the meridian 
hour, was made to play a tune. 
minister was in the midst of his sermon when, 


noon having arrived, the clock commenced strik- | 
In a very solemn tone he impressed | 


ing twelve. 
on his hearers the inevitable flight of time; but 
the exhortation was evidently ineffective, as the 
clock instantly followed with the cheery old notes 
of ‘* Yankee Doodle !’ 


How neatly and lovingly, in the following 
yerses, has some one expressed the thought that 
springs daily from many a heart while waiting pa- 
tiently for “<The Step on the Stair: 

“Twilight is coming, and work is o’er, 
And I am quite free from all care; 

I silently, patiently watch, and I wait — 
For the sound of the step on the stair. 

“'Tis a welcome sound to my listening ear, 
And my heart beats quick and fast ; 

For I know that my darling’s returning to me, 
And the toil of the day is past. 


“Baby is sleeping within his warm nest, 

The tea-kettle sings in loud glee; 

Nearer the sound of the step on the stairs— 

Husband's come home to his tea. 

‘He comes, and I'm happy: my heart is at rest; 
I've no trouble, nor shadow of care. 
How he'll laugh when I tell him I watch and I wait 
For the sound of his step on the stair. 
“God grant that we ever may thus happy be; 
All trials we'll equally share. 
If I were called first to that bright home aboye, 
I'd still list for his step on the stair.” 

Wuen Charles Anderson, ex-Governor of 
Ohio, was about to leave Texas, in 1861, having 
been engaged there some years in stock- raising, 
he was arrested on his way to Brownsville by the 
Confederate authorities, to be held as a prisoner 
of war. Just before starting to return to San 
Antonio, seeing something wrong with the feet 
of one of his mules, Anderson stepped from his 
ambulance, and, attempting to take hold of the 
mule’s leg, received a severe kick. To this he 
apparently paid no attention, and met with no 
further accident until just as he was entering 
the prison camp on the Solado he drove over 
a dog, which yelped terribly. The Governor 
had a remarkable fondness for dogs and horses, 
which led him again to dismount, to see if the 
brute was badly hurt. 
him, the dog bit his hand. Raising himself, with 
a voice husky with disgust and anger, he shouted: 
‘ Anderson’s luck! Kicked by the meanest mule 
ever put in harness; bit by the mangiest cur that 
ever gnawed a bone; and taken prisoner by the 
meanest apology for a government the world ever 
saw, and all in one day! Drive on, Bob; no- 
thing more can happen to me !” 


Bisnor Corenso seems to have a friend in 


. Be ale . ! 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, an army surgeon, who 


informs us how summarily he was put to shame 
and confusion by a clergyman of those parts. 
“On one occasion,” says our correspondent, 


‘* You do solemnly swear r that the ev Sen | 


| be 


The officiating | 


Endeavoring to soothe 
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** when arguing with me that the account of the 
creation given in the first chapter of Genesis must 
taken literally, geological revelations to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I ventured to quote 


}some of the discourses and writings of Hugh 
| Miller; when my clerical friend replied, 
| must not quote Hugh Miller to me, for you know 


*You 


the Millerites are not accounted orthodox ! 


Dern a long career of public service in the 
Senate, Mr. John P. Hale, our present Minister 
to Spain, was noted for the faculty of apt and 
good-natured repartee. Soon after his admission 
to the Senate he delivered a speech on the Slav- 
ery question, and was answered by Mr. ‘Toombs, 
of Georgia, who said that, judging from the tenor 
of his speech, he must be the character of whom 
Shakspeare spoke: ‘* Hail! horrors—hail !” 

** However that might be,” replied Hale, ‘‘ there 


was no question but the gentleman from Georgia 
was the one to whom Watts refers when he says : 


“*Tfark! from the Tombs a dole ful sound, 
Mine ears attend the cry! 


One of the most important and interesting 
cases to insurance offices that has been made the 
subject of judicial investigation was that of the 


| New York and Norwich Transportation Compa- 


ny, recently tried before the United States Circuit 
Court in Hartford. The insurance companies 
undertook to prove that the loss of the steamer 
City of Norwich was by sinking, not by burning, 
making it a marine loss, against which fire in- 
surance companies did not insure. But even in 
so grave a case as this, and for that matter in 
most cases where humor would seem to be out of 
place, there was not lacking a bit of fun to en- 
liven the tedium of the proceedings. It having 
appeared from the evidence that Mr. Tracy, the 
pilot of the boat, was hanging on the rudder just 
before the steamer went down, Mr. Scudder, 
counsel for the companies, thus interrogated : 

“*Mr. Tracy, what do you think the boat was 
worth at the time you were holding on to the 
rudder ?” 

“*T really couldn’t tell, Sir.” 

‘* But what do you think, Sir? 

“*T didn’t think any thing at all about it.” 

‘*Mr. Tracy, what would you have been will- 
ing to give for her at that time ?” 

** Well, I don’t know. I was not buying steam- 
boats very much about that time.” 

‘*Mr. Tracy, would you have been willing to 
have given the old coat ‘ths at you say you had on 
at that time for the boat?” 

** Well, I don’t know but I should. On the 
whole, I guess I should; for I don’t suppose I 
should have needed an over-coat where I was 
going.” 

Mr. Scudder gave it up, and called the next 
witness. 


” 


Wuewn the city of Ripon, Wisconsin, some 
years since, had its Board of Trade, an arrange- 
ment was made by the Boards of Chicago _ 
Milwaukee to advance the rate of selling whee 
in those cities from one cent to one-cent-and-a- 
half per bushel. The merchant princes of Ripon 
denounced the charge as exorbitant, and went 
into Committee of the Whole to discuss the ways 
and means to evade its payment. A certain im- 


| portant person, Mr. ——,, interrupted the debate 
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with a lofty wave of the hand, saying: ‘* Gentle- 
men, you are too fast; you had better keep post- 
ed; that project was killed.” And pulling out 
of his pocket the Milwaukee Sentinel, read: ‘* The 
joint committee from the two cities met, and, 
after transacting some other business, passed 
unanimously the resolution agreeing to raise the 
price for selling, and then adjourned since dead !” 

As there seemed to be no practical use in dis- 
cussing a defunct proposition, the Board ad- 
journed sine die. 


A youne gentleman who is so unfortunate as 
to have a slight impediment in his speech, which 
doesn’t seem to embarrass him much (indeed, he 


‘makes fun of it at times—good fun, too), recent- 


ly returned to the old homestead in Connecticut 
to spend Christmas. His good mother, while 
passing to him the festive pudding, made of 
plum, remarked: ‘‘ Really, Tom, you seem to 
stammer more since you went to New York than 
you used to down here in Stuninton.” 

** C-c-cert-'n-ly, mother, and I h-h-ave to st- 
st-t-ammer m-o-re, because, y-o-u see, New-ew 


York’s a la-la-lar-ger place !” 





Ir the truth of the old proverb that ‘‘ truth is | 


stranger than fiction” be doubted, let the unbe- 


. 7. . | 
liever consult the records of courts where divorces 


are sought. From the royalties of the Old Testa- 
ment down to the monarchs of modern times, 
and through every class of the people, including 
the Yelverton outrage and the more recent Cull- 
ing Eardley scoundrel, proceedings for divorce 
bring to light the strangest phases of life. Re- 
cently at Vincennes, Indiana, the husband of 
Ilarriet Campbell petitioned the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas to grant him a divorce, on the ground 
that she had run away from the home and the 
hearth on which he had ‘‘always kept a fire 
blazing brightly to welcome her return.” He had 
addressed many affectionate epistles to her, hop- 
ing to touch her stony heart, one of which is copied 
into the legal plea, and runneth as follows : 





‘*My dearest Harriet, why have you left me, 
Sighing, weeping, all alone? 
With none to talk to or caress me— 
My wretched fate I much bemoan. 
‘*My eyes are swollen big with weeping, 
My nose is red and swollen too; 
I have in all respects the poorest keeping 
Of any man who tries his duty for to do. 
* Come back, O Harriet! I entreat you, 
Come back and live with me once more! 
Come back, and I will treat you 
As I have treated you before. 


“T say again, then, as I said before, 
Come ack to your Johnny so true: 
Come and stay at your home as before, 
‘For there is a light in the window for you." 


** And your petitioner says and further repre- 
sents to your Honor that, in response to all his 
offers and entreaties, she has refused with scorn 
and contempt to return to hishome. Wherefore 
he prays your Honor will hear his prayer herein, 
and forever divorce him from the said Harriet.” 





Nor only can the ‘‘men of Rochester” boast 
‘*a fall of water a hundred feet high”—in honor 
of which Mr. Webster once addressed an oration 
to the people of that city—but Rochester numbers 
among its clergy two witty gentlemen, Dr. Shaw 
(N.S.), and Dr. Hall(Q.8,). At the recent Union 


meeting of the Presbyterians of that city, Dr. 5 
said he had known and loved Dr. H. for twenty 
seven years, but had neverexchanged pulpits with 
him. They had just appointed a Sunday for th, 
firstexchange. Dr. Hall had said to him: « Yo 
can’t trot about in my pulpit as you do on yo 
own platform in the ‘ Brick,’ but you have a 
| full permission to run up and down the pulpit 
stairs.” He had said to Dr. Hall: “TI exeys 
| you from trotting around the whole platform, but 
| you'd better move about a little, or the childre; 
will think you don’t amount to much.” 
| Aw admirable institution is the Sleeping Ca 
though the bed-rooms are rather brief, especially 
| when occupied by lengthy people, such as ax 
| grown in Kentucky. A Cincinnati correspond 
ent, returning recently from the East, was about 
| to file himself away in one of those railway pigeon 
holes when the somnolent passengers weve aroused 
| by the voice of a huge Kentuckian, who, holding 
| up a pillow between his thumb and finger, roared 
| 
| 
| 


out to the attendant : 

**T say, you boy, come back and take this 
away !” 

** Wha’ for, Sah ?” 

‘* Because I’m afraid the darned thing will 
into my ear !” 
| None other, however, was to be had, and th 
} Anakite placed his shock of hair on the feather 
or two inserted in the tick, and was soon in the 
land where 

“Sleep knits up the raveled skein of care.” 


Tue Drawer has no political ‘‘ views.” It sits 
serenely on the fence, and leaves the schem 
and plotters of party to scheme and plot as they 
may. It pounces, however, upon every cley 
jeu @esprit the publication of which, while ot 
fending none, contributes to the general hilarity 
Whatever may be said or sung of General But 
ler, no one denies to him superior ability. Man 
smart people have come to find that out whik 
endeavoring to extinguish him. The General's 
friends and every body will laugh at the want of 
faith in an overruling Providence expressed by 
a noted optician of New Orleans, named Leja. 
Professor Leja visited Corinth a few weeks since, 
stopping at the Scruggs House. One day, while 
sitting at the table conversing with Colonel John- 
son, the clerk of that popular resort, the conver- 
sation turned upon the yellow-fever, with the 
various phases of which the Professor is quite 
familiar; and, among other things, the course 
of General Sheridan in neglecting, while control- 
ling the affairs of the Gulf Department, to take 
| the usual precautions to ward off, or, at least, 
prepare the city for the visit of Bronze John, 
was severely condemned. In this connection 
Colonel Johnson remarked : 

**You must confess, Professor, that, notwith- 
standing his many faults, General Butler exhib- 
ited great administrative ability in the concep 
tion and prosecution of measures to save New 
Orleans from the dreaded pestilence while in 
command there.” 

Up jumped the optician, his face pale with ill 
suppressed wrath, his eyes darting fire : 

** By gar, vat you take me vor? You no be 
lieve ina God? You no believe zere is mercie ? 
Yallow-fever and G-e-n-e-r-a-l Butler at ze same 
' time!!!” 
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And the choleric Creole walked off almost 
foaming at the mouth, with fists clenched, mut- 
tering between his teeth, ‘ Ya-low fe-vor! he can 
not believe zere is ze God who has mercie !” 


One of the women best known to army folk 
during our late troubles was Mrs, Bickendyke, 
who ordinarily confined her good works to the 
common soldier, though occasionally she conde- 
scended to a Major-General. General B—— 
avers that she saved his life at Corinth. He had 


suffered fearfully from a congestive chill, and was 


laboring for breath, when he sent for Mrs. Bick- 
endyke as a last resort, knowing her unwilling- 
ness to leave the men who so much needed her 
services. ‘* General,” said she, ‘*‘ you must have 
abath.” ‘A bath!” he gasped, ‘‘ that’s impos- 
sible; there’s no water within four miles.” ‘‘ Nev- 
er you mind that,” said she; ‘‘ I'll get it.” That 
was enough for the General, and he waited. In 
fifteen minutes she appeared, with two soldiers 
carrying a huge tub of steaming water. ‘* Now, 
boys,” she said, ‘*‘ strip the General, put him in 
the tub, cover him close with a blanket, and I 
will give him a drink.” Her orders were prompt- 
ly obeyed. She gave him a glass of hot toddy ; 
then had him rubbed with dry, warm cloths till 
circulation was restored, placed him in bed, sur- 
rounded with hot bricks, and Richard was him- 
selfagain. A person familiar with the incident 
recently asked her the particulars of the case. 
They corresponded precisely with the General’s 
statement; and the old lady added, with glee: 
“And he didn’t know that I afterward bathed 
sixteen tired, dirty, half-sick boys in the same 
water, adding a little hot each time, as all the 
water for the hospitals was hauled four miles.” 


Ir is not contemplated to transfer from the 
advertising columns of the daily press to the col- 
umns of the Drawer the controversy so vigorously 


waged between the Piano and Safe people. We 
supposed the matter had been disposed of, so far 
as this periodical is concerned, by the publication 
of the poultry statement in the December Num- 
ber. Such, however, seems not to be the case. 
We are implored, as a matter of simple justice, 
to say that at a recent trial of safes of two oth- 
er manufacturers plates of butter were locked in 
and submitted to the usual fiery test. As soon 
as the warmth had subsided one was opened, and 
the butter, in a melted state, dripped out upon 
the ground; but, on opening the other, the but- 
ter was found to be frozen so fast to the iron 
lining that it was impossible to remove it. <A 
workman and chisel were sent for, but at the first 
stroke of the hammer a chip of the frozen article 
flew off and put out the workman's eye ! 


Ir is one of the peculiarities of Mr. Greeley 
never to be disturbed by personalities that may 
be addressed to him by small-beer politicians, or 
persons who have failed to succeed in inducing 
Mr. G. to turn the circular stone that is ac- 
counted needful to give edge to their little axe. 
Not long since one of these persons entered his 
private sanctum to express indignation at a 
Tribune editorial. Mr. G. was writing, and 
though violently accosted never looked up. ‘The 
irate politician roared out: ‘‘ Horace Greeley, I 
charge you with betraying the best interests of 
your party. You are a secret foe to Radicalism. 


| You do us more harm than you do good. Con- 

found it, if you'd go over to the Democrats, body 
|}and soul, it would be the best thing you could 
|do. You stay with the Republicans, and stab 
| them in the dark. You are the worst enemy 
|\Radicalism ever had in this country. I once 
thought you honest, though I knew you to be « 
fool. Now, I'll swear you are a scoundrel and 
an idiot!” Here he paused again for breath, as 
he had several times before, expecfing H. G. to 
make some defense, or at least reply to the fero- 
cious charges. But he was disappointed. The 
veteran journalist remained at his desk apparent- 
ly unconcerned, still scribbling at his editorial. 
| The politician attempted to give vent to an 
other burst of indignation, but he was so mad he 
couldn’t speak, and after a splutter of epithets 
he hurried to the door. The philosopher then 
| lifted his head for the first time, and called out, 
| in his high, shrill voice: ‘* Don’t go off in that 
way, my frtend. Come back and relieve your 
mind |” 


Nor a Weston-day’s-walk from the thriving 
village of Owego resides a veteran retired mer- 
chant, a man of great wealth and benevolence, 
but matter-of-fact to eccentricity. Sentiment is 
entirely foreign to his composition, and all poetry, 
to his practical mind, is an abomination. A\l- 
though through a long mercantile career he had 
been eminently prosperous in money matters, he 
had invariably met with poor success in matri- 
mony. Dry-goods had blessed him with a rich 
basket and full store, and experience pronounced 
him a good judge of such materials ; but every 
mortal ** piece of calico” in which he invested 
soon faded and failed, He had reached a ripe 
old age when the ‘‘ weaker vessel”—his fourth 
female venture—stranded and sunk. With the 
promptness and enterprise which had ever char- 
acterized his commercial career, he soon selected 
another partner for life. As usual, a numerous 
circle of relatives and friends were bidden to cel- 
ebrate the nuptials. A distinguished Presbyte- 
rian divine was summoned to ‘‘ boss the job.” 
The solid ceremony concluded, friends crowded 
around the happy pair to offer their congratula- 
tions, when our hero of the five weddings drew 
forth his ancient calf-skin wallet, coolly counted out 
twenty-five dollars, and handing the goodly green- 
backs to his reverence, blandly but distinctly re- 
marked, ‘** That’s what I have been in the habit 
of paying!” Fancy the feelings of the blushing 
bride! 


Tue art of reading and writing was not much 
in vogue on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, judg- 
ing from the following revelation forwarded by 
a gentleman who wore straps during the late dif- 
ferences : 

During the famous Turkey war on ‘‘ Eastern 
Shore,” Virginia, it was my luck to be an officer 
in the column of invaders. Our road to Drum- 
mond Town was at one place obstructed by felled 
timber, so that the column made a detour of 
some miles to avoid it. Sergeant W—— and 
myself, bent on a little scouting of our own, 
pushed through by the more direct route, and, 
gaining the road by which the column was ex- 
pected to pass, called at a little house of very 
primitive construction, inhabited by an old lady 
in a tow frock and night-cap, and asked for a 
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drink of water. We were plentifully supplied | 
from a gourd-shell dipper, and at the same time 
were entertained by the scandal of the neighbor- 
hood. She was in the midst of a glowing tirade 


against a certain preacher who had displayed his 


genius for war by erecting a battery in the worst 
possib le position, and who insisted that the old 
lady’s house should be burned in order to give 
range to his guns, when the head of the column 
swept by. First came the New York Fifth, Dur- 
yea’s Zouaves, followed by the Sixth Michigan. 
The old lady gazed with open-mouthed astonish- 
ment as company after company passed her dwell- 
ing, and at last broke forth with: ‘* Lord! I 
never see so many people in all my life!” then, 
after a pause : “I reckon they ha'n't all got 
names 


A GENTLEMAN who is believed to be surrepti- 
tiously ‘‘ selling Erie short” informs the Drawer 
that, during the rebellion, at a time when ‘* Erie” 
and other railway shares were in a very deprecia- | 
ted state, Uncle Sammy G drove up along- 
side a passenger train at one of the stations on 
the Erie road. His horse was of the poorest | 
sort, in fact only the shadow of a horse, a frame- 
work of bones covered with hide. The *‘ gentle- 
manly conductor” suggested to the old gentleman 
that he ‘‘had better have an eye on his trotter, 
as the train would soon start.” Uncle Sammy 
intimated that he thought he could manage the 
animal. The conductor, still animated by the 
spirit of waggery, inquired: ‘* Old man, on what 
do you feed that horse to make him so very fat ?” 
'To the which Uncle Samuel replied : ‘* J feed him 
on Erie stock!” The * porte suet conductor” 
waved his hand to the engineer, and the train de- | 


parted on the even tenor and soprano of its way. | 





Some of our readers may remember that last | 
year Mr. John Francis Maguire, a distinguished 
Irish Member of Parliament, was in this city, and 
was honored with a dinner at Delmonico’s by the 
élite of our Lrish gentlemen. Mr. Maguire went 
through the land, from Newfoundland to the 
Southern States, and has given the result of his 
observations in a very readable volume just pub- | 
lished in London. It contains a few anecdotes 
which are clever, as illustrating the subject un- 
der notice. ‘The following, showing how prompt- | 
ly after battle soldiers cease to be foes, as well 
as the value which Irish soldiers attach to their 
fighting qualities, is not bad: 

** After the battle of Manassas, won by the 
Confederates, the victors were gathering the 
wounded to convey them to the nearest hospitals. 
The Confederates were generally first attended 
to; but an Irish soldier happening to recognize 
ina wounded Federal an old acquaintance from his 
own parish ‘in the ould country,’ at once raised 
him from the ground, and placing him tenderly 
on his shoulder carried his helpless friend to a 
camp-hospital which had been just improvised, 
and attended to him as well as he could. Next | 
morning, at an early hour, he proceeded to the | 
hospital to inquire after the patient, and learn 
how he had got through the night. He found a 
sentinel at the door, who barred the passage with 
his bayonet. ‘You won't lave me pass, won't 
ye ?—not to see the poor lad from my own par- 
ish?’ ‘Faith I can’t; ‘tis again orders,’ was the 
reluctant reply of the Irishman on guard, as he 


| Haven't we done the he ight of the fighting on bot} 


| told the others: 
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‘still presunted the weapon. ‘ Yerra, man, stan 
out of the way with you, and don’t bother me 


Tn 


sides?’ The boastful query, coupled with the 
good-humored violence with which the bayonet 
was shoved aside, were too much for the ane 
nian, who, shouldering his rifle, consoled hi; 
self with the remark: ‘ Look at that! Faith h, 
one can see that fellow doesn’t know much of the 
laws of war, or he'd respect a sintry. Well, 1 
matter; his intention is good, any way "sas 


In one of the courts of Texas a Mexican was 
interested in a suit involving a question of title to 
a horse. When the case was called the Court 
proceeded to empanel a jury, and needing one 
man to complete the panel the sheriff was or 
dered to select one from the by-standers. Not 
being acquainted with the parties to the suit, and 
taking the first man he met, the defendant in the 
casé was ushered into the jury-box, unknown to 
all but his own lawyer, who of course said no- 
thing about it. The cause was tried; the jury 
retired, and in a very short time returned with a 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff! On remon 
strating with the Mexican why he did not 
**hang” the jury, the lawyer asked him, ‘‘ Why 
did you bring in a verdict against yourself?” He 
answered, shrugging his shoulders after the man- 
ner of his race: ‘* Quien, sabe? the America 
didit!” On inquiry, it was found that the jury 
was composed of eight Mexicans and four Amer 
icans, the latter making up the verdict with: 
consulting with the others; and when they (the 
four) had arrived at a conclusion, they merely 
**Come along—it’s all right!” 
And the result was as stated. 





ANOTHER instance of the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice occurred at the sitting of the 
same court, where a Mexican was arraigned 
charged with having stolen a pistol. He proved 
conclusively that the pistol was his own, and that 
it had been in his possession long before the al- 
leged theft took place. The case went to the jury 
at twelve o'clock, the usual hour of adjournment, 
and the jury, not wishing to be kept until court 
opened again at three o'clock, hurried to give in 
their verdict. The foreman, turning to the rest, 
without leaving the box, said: ‘* Well, boys, 
what do you say?—let’s give him two years at 
Huntsville.” Another answered: ‘‘ All right! 


| put him through, or the Judge will adjourn.” A 


third: ‘Go ahead! hurry up! or we must stay 
here till three o'clock!” At this point a quiet old 
gentleman on the jury suggested—‘‘ But is he 
guilty?” The foreman responded : ‘* Well, d—— 
the odds! we want our dinner; if you think he 
ain't guilty, let’s clear him!” So those twelve 
good men and true instantly vindicated the maj- 
esty of the law by rendering a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
guilty.” Such is the vivacity of the American 
juror! 


THERE must be ‘‘something rotten” in the 


| post-office at Kansas City, Missouri, to which the 


attention of Postmaster-General Randall is here- 
by directed. For some time prior to the date of 
our correspondent’s note there had been a pecul- 
iar and very unpleasant smell about the office. 
A member of the Board of Health came to make 
investigation as to the cause of the objectionable 
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perfume, W hen a droll citizen from the bac k coun- | 
try remar os 
“caused by the dead letters! 


il supposition. 


Dvurine the rebellion Archbishop Purcell, of 
Cincinnati, the oldest Roman Catholic Bishop in 
the United States, was invited to preach in one 
of the camps of the Army of the Cumberland, | 
and he delivered on that occasion an admirable 
discourse, Which elicited the warm approval of 
non-Catholics, and excited the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the Irish soldiers, one of whom said | 
to his comrade: ‘* Did you hear that, Mick ?” 
“To be sure I did,” replied Mick. ‘* Yes, man; 
but what did you think of it ?—wasn’t it the real | 
touch?” ‘* Well, in my opinion, if I’m to give 
one—and, mind, ‘twas you asked for it—the 
Archbishop didn’t know what he was preaching 
on.” ‘*Why, what the d—1l do you mean?— 
what's come over you?” ‘I tell you again, and 
it's only my opinioa—the opinion of a poor gom- 
mal, if you like—the Archbishop didn’t know 
what he was preaching on. Look, man, what he 
was standing on!” 

Sure enough, the Archbishop did not know 
what he was preaching on; for there was suffi- 
cient in the boxes under his feet to blow up the 
Vatican and the College of Cardinals. 


As a general thing poetry inspired by Spiritu- 
alism does not seem to have touched the popular 
heart. However spiritual themselves, poets have 
not yet taken much to the ism, We are indebted 
to a Western correspondent for the specimen 
which follows, written on the death of a worthy 
member of the masonic fraternity, named Dodge, 
and claimed to have been inspired by the spirit 
of Shakspeare. It was appended to certain res- 
olutions of condolence addressed to the family of 
the deceased : 

* Above, in that Celestial Lodge, 
Lies now our Brother, Israel Dodge; 
His presence there shall ever be 
A Brother's prayer, Almighty G.” 


ked that he guessed the bad smell was | comrade of his, 
A perfectly logic- | 





Twenty odd years ago there flourished in 


Virginia a cross-eyed, dark-skinned, wiry-made, | 


eccentric Methodist preacher, named Clawson. 


| you this hitch ; 
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field. <At the same moment a 
Michael M‘Fadden, received a 
shot in the groin, and fell prostrate on poor 
Hughes. Hughes had two infirmities—an irrita- 
ble temper and a deplorable stutter ; and neither 
of these was improved by the pain of his wound 
and the weight of his comrade. He could not 
shake M‘Fadden off, nor could M‘Fadden help 
remaining as he fell; so Hughes remonstrated 
with the superincumbent mass in this fashion: 
**Da-a-am-n yo-u-u! isn’t this fie-l-ld la-a-rge 


helpless on the 


} en-n-o-ough to-to fall in, with-o-out tum-um-um- 


bling on m-me?” M‘Fadden protested his inno- 
cence, declaring he was not a free agent in the 
matter, and that if he had his choice he would 
prefer not falling at all; but Hughes would take 
no excuse, and insisted on M‘Fadden tum-um- 
um-bling off a-a-gain—where, he didn’t care. 
M‘Fadden couid not stir, but Hughes would not 
believe in his protestations or his inability to 
move—so from words they came to blows; and 
it was in the midst of a regular ‘‘ mill” that they 
were found by the infirmary corps, by whom the 
combatants were separated and carried to hos- 
pital, where Hughes recovered from his wound, 
and somewhat improved his temper; but his 
st-ut-ter was beyond cure. 


Op army officers are usually stocked with 
more or less anecdotes of those two old-time 
Generals, Harney and Twiggs. The following 
is communicated by an old Mexican contributor : 

Being advanced in years, both were compelled 
to use eye-glasses. Ditfering as to whose sight 
was best, they agreed to test the matter by see- 
ing which could most readily read the fine print 
of a newspaper. Harney, commencing, began to 
adjust the focus of his spectacles by moving the 
paper to and from his eyes. Twiggs, seeing this, 
sang out: ‘‘ Ah, Harney, that’s not fair! xo 
tromboning ! no tromboning I” 

During the rebellion a regiment of Confeder- 
ates was marching through Arkansas, up to their 
knees in mud. An officer riding by a party of 
soldiers who were assisting to pass a cannon 
through the mud was hailed by one of them, who 
sang out: ‘* Wa’al, Kernal, I'll go through with 
but if you ever have any more 


At times he was eloquent, always excitable, occa- | Unions to break up, you may jest bet your life I 


sionally extravagant. He 
brother minister, the Rev. 
ored church. Mr. R 


Mr. R , to a col- 
gave the colored preach- | 


er the hint, and Claw om was invited to preach. | t 
He did so, and set the impulsive Africans shout- | 


ing all over the house. This, in turn, set Claw- 
son to extravagant words and actions, and he 
leaped out of the pulpit like a deer, and began to 
take the hands of the colored brethren, and mix 
in quite happily. He wept for joy. 
ing through the crowd, he found Brother R 

and sitting down beside him threw his arm round 
his neck, and, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, said: ‘* Brother R——, I almost wish I 
had been born a nigger! ‘These folks havé more 
religion than we have.” ‘‘ Well, well,” said 
Brother R **you come so near it that you 
needn't cry about it !” 


Derive one of the famous battles of the war Report of Captain 
a young Irishman, named Peter Hughes, was Bureau at Brenham, Texas, 


Then, press- | 


once accompanied a | ain’t thar!” 


One of the felicitous results attending the loca- 
tion of the State Normal School at Albany is the 
obvious improvement of the Albanian youth in 
the department of English literature. We are 
favoret with the following original composition 
of ‘‘a little shaver” on the objects and results of 
** EDUCATION.” 

‘* Education is an act or process of educating ;—the 

result of educating. - 

*Itis also an act Somat by study and discipline. 
The A B C’s are the seeds of education. 

“The undersigned is soil which requires plentiful 
application of birch fertilizer. 

“ Education is to draw forth the powers of the mind ; 
and, on the whole, is a very handy thing to have in 
the house. And so is Webster’ 8. Dictionary. 

“THE END." 


Tue following is an extract from the Monthly 
, Agent of the Freedmen’s 
a place not particu- 


wounded in the thigh by a musket-ball, and fell larly noted for loyalty and good order: 
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‘“*The agent has been employed at all hours, 
both day and night, in making settlements of 
crops between, in many cases, lazy, idle freed- 
men, and thieving, cheating employers. 

‘* Saturdays and Mondays are devoted to office 
duty; other week-days to visiting plantations ; 
and Sundays to Freedmen’s Sunday - schools, 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


church quarrels, and fights among the brethren.” 





Tue “ Lines on the letter H,” published in the 
October Number of the Drawer, have brought 
from a fair correspondent at Cooperstown the 
name of their author, Catherine Fanshawe, who 
was conspicuous among the literary celebrities of 
London during the early part of the present cen- 
tury. Miss Mitford, in her ‘‘ Recollections of a 
Literary Life,” says: ‘‘ The ‘letter H’ (I mean 
the enigma so called, ascribed to Lord Byron) 
she wrote at the Deepdene. I well remember 
her bringing it down at breakfast and reading it 
to us, saying that she had just composed it.” 

We give another riddle—a charade—written 
by Miss Fanshawe: 

“Inscribed on many a learned page, 
In mystic characters and sage, 
Long time my jirst has stood; 
And though its golden age be past, 
In wooden walls it yet may last 
Till clothed in flesh and blood. 


“My second is a glorious prize 
For all who love their wondering eyes 
With curious sights to pamper; 
But ‘tis a sight which should they meet 
All improviso in the street, 
Ye Gods! how they would scamper! 
‘*My third’s a sort of wandering throne, 
To woman limited alone— 
The Salique law reversing. 
But while the imaginary queen 
Prepares to act this novel scene, 
Her royal part rehearsing, 
O’erturning her presumptuons plan, 
Up climbs the old usurper—man, 
And she jogs after as she can.” 


Juper Dow re, of the Tombs Police-Court, 
frequently takes long walks about the city. At 
the entrance of Central Park he lately encoun- 
tered a peddler, who told him, as an inducement 
to buy his wares, that they were surreptitiously 
obtained in Philadelphia—‘‘ In fact, Sir, stolen ;” 
and he could afford to sell them cheap—a very 
common trick of peddlers to dispose of inferior 
articles. The Judge talked to the man until he 
had fully committed himself; and when again 
asked by the importunate dealer ‘‘ what he would 
take,” answered : 

**Since they are so cheap, and since you say 
you stole them, I'll take the whole stock.” 

And calling a policeman who knew him, he 
orderetl the goods to be seized and turned over 
to his desk—the property-clerk of the Tombs 
Court—and they were. 


Ex-Jupcr Rrynoxps, of the City Court of 
Brooklyn, is as modest a man as he is an able 
lawyer. 


One of the jurors asked, quietly: ‘* Was it re. 
ported in heaven, Judge?” The Judge smiled 
audibly, and blushed. ‘‘ If not reported in heay- 
en, perhaps ‘twas muttered in hell,” suggested the 
juror, having the memory of the famous enigma 
in his mind. ™ 

Every one has noticed the incongruous read- 
ings which are often found on places well plas- 
tered or papered with hand-bills. The amiable 
wife of A. Oakey Hall—late a candidate for Dis- 
trict-Attorney of New York County, and, we are 
happy to know, the successful one—relates that 
she was astonished to find, from some of these 
hand-bills, that the New York public were seri- 
ously advised to ‘* Buy the best Fireside Com- 
panion, A. Oakey Hall.” 


Tue late Henry K. Smith, of Buffalo, was not 


| only remarkable for high legal attainments and 


commanding eloquence, but, as a companion 
and raconteur, ihe writer has never known his 
superior. During his incumbency of the office 
of Recorder there were in Buffalo several droll 
characters, runners for steamboats, who were 


| noted for rough-and-ready wit, chief of whom 


was Fred Emmons. Fred had been indicted 


| for some violation of law, but, in one way and 


| another, had managed to have his trial post- 


poned. ‘Tired of evasions, the Recorder, when 


| the case was next called, told Emmons that 


;ous roughs as witnesses. 


no further delay would be permitted. Fred- 
erick, secing that his time had come, proceeded 
to *‘ihe dock,” as the steamboat region is des- 
ignated, and secured the services of five notori- 
With these he re- 
turned to the court-house, and awaited the ac- 
tion of the Court. His Honor soon entered, 
took his seat, and said: 

‘* Well, Emmons, are your witnesses here ?” 

**Yes, your Honor.” 

** Are you ready, Mr, District Attorney ?” 

‘*'Yes, Sir.” 

‘*Tlow many witnesses have you ?” 

‘** Three,” replied the public prosecutor. 

** And how many have you, Emmons ?” 

‘*There they sit, your Honor, ‘a full’ three 
knaves and two deuces, and you know, Judge, 
that beats ‘ trays’ any day!” 

It did; but there was some remarkable swear- 


ing. 


Is there a gentleman among us who has been 


in Washington at any time during the last five- 


and-twenty years who has not had the honor of 


| an introduction to Beau Hickman ? 


Lately, while summing up in the case | 


of Dunsmore vs. Reikes, he had occasion to quote | 


one of his own decisions on a point of law, and 
asked permission of the presiding Judge (Thomp- 
son), with an apology for doing so. In the course 


he had not had the decision published: ‘* How 
in heaven it was ever reported I don’t know.” 


| truth, and won't repeat it, I'll tell you.’ 
of his apology he remarked, desiring to show that | 


The last time the writer saw the ‘‘ Beau” he 
remarked that he was ‘‘now taking 25-cent 
chips” from gentlemen, which was beggarly com- 
pared with the golden-ingot era of Webster 
and Clay. We noticed that he limped a lit- 
tle, and that a hole had been cut in his shoe. 
We asked the cause, and hoped it was not 
gout. 

‘*Ah no,” said Beau; ‘‘it’s not that. If I 
were a wealthy gentleman like yourself I might 
call it gout, but if you wish to know the actual 

, 

We promised. 

‘¢ Well,” replied the Beau, ‘‘ my private opin- 
ion is that it’s whisky on the hoof!” 








